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Opening of Homer's Battels, to. premiſe ſome Obſer- 


— to ſhew the Conduct of the Poet herein, and next 
collect ſome: Autiquities, that tend to a 

ſtanding of thoſe Deſcriptions which wy 
One may very well apply. to Homer himſelf what he ſays 
of his Heroes at the end of the fourth Book, that whoſoever 
ſhould be guided thro? their Battels by Minerva, and pointed 
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to every Scene of them, would ſee nothin g through the whole 


but Subjects of Surprize and Applauſe. When the Reader re- 


flects that no leſs than the Compaſs of twelve Books is taken 


up-in theſe, he will have Reaſon to wonder by what Methods 
our Author could prevent Deſcriptions of ſuch a length from 


being tedious. It is not enough to ſay, that tho' the Subject 
itſelf be the ſame, the Actions are always different; That we 


have now diſtin Combates, now promiſcuous Fights, now 


ſingle Duels, now general Engagements : Or that the Scenes 
are perpetually vary d; we are now in the Fields, now at the 
Fortification of the Greeks, now at the Ships, now at the Go” 
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ER HAPS it may, be neceſſary in this. Place at the 


vations upon them in general. I ſhall fitſt endeavour. 


. 
e ſo large a Part of 
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Wound Wil l 225 Others fo vety 


An Es sar on Homer's Battels. 


of Troy, now at the River Scamander : But we muſt look far- 
ther into the Art of the Poet to find the Reaſons of this aſto- 
niſhing Variety. 

We may firſt obſerve that Dverſity in the Deaths of his 
Warriors, which he has ſupply'd by the vaſteſt Fertility of 
Invention that ever was. 'Thefe fe diſtinguiſhes ſeveral ways: 
Sometimes by the Characters of the Men, their Age, Office, 
Profeſſioh, 4 rang mily, dc. One is 3 blooming Youth, 
whoſe Fat er diſſu him ffom the War,; one is 4 Prieft 
whoſe Piety odd not fave him; one is a Sportſman whom 
Diana taught i in vain; one is the Native of a far- diſtant Coun- 
try who is never to return ; one is deſcended from a Noble 
Line which ends in his Death ; one is made remarkable by 
his Boaing; anothe his Beſteching; Toy who is 
diſtin diff”d do vag Elf is matk'd Hy his Hu i and the Sip- 
gularity of his Armor. 

Sometimes he varies theſe Deaths by the ſeveral Poſtures in 


which his Heroes are repreſented either fighting or 11 


Sorne of theſe ate fo exceeditiply eue, tllat one ma 
fror the ver Ming = of the Combatane, ) Whereabo 
vety vedic and' uncom 
that they could 1040 be the Effect of an Imagination which 
kid feirch'd thre A the Ideas of Nature. Such is that Pi- 
cturt of Mydon iti thefifth Book, Vhoſe Arm being numbꝰd by 
a blow on the Elbow, drops the Reins that trail on * Ground; 
arid then being ſuddenly rack oh the Temples falls headlong 
ſtotn the Charter in a oft and deep Place; where he finks 
up to the Shoulders in the Sands, and continues à while fixed 
by the Weiphr of his Armor, with his Le 42 in the 
Ait, till nie Is tratnpled down by his Ho 
Another Cauſe of this Vatjery is the Diffettnce of hs 
Mund that are gives in the Iliad: They are by no means 
like the Woutids deſcribed by moſt other Poets, which are 
commonly made in the n obvious Places: The 
Heatt wah Head ſerve for all thoſe in general who under- 
ſtd no Anatomy, and ſometimes for Variety they kill Men 
by, Wounds that are no where mortal but iti their Poems. 
As the whole human Body is the Subject of theſe, ſo no- 
ching is mote Ty" ro him who world deſctibe them 


well, 
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well, chan 2 thorengh Knowledge of its Structure; even tho; 
tha Poet is not profeſſędiy x6 write of them as an Anatomiſt; 
in the ſame manner as an exact Skill in Anatomy. is neceſſary 
to thoſe Paintets that would, excel in drawing the Naked, tho! 
they are not to make every Muſcle as viſihle as in a Book of 
Chirurgery. It appears from ſo many, Paſſages in Homer thar 
he was perfectly Maſter of this Science, that it would be need- 
leſs to cite any in particular. One may only obſerve, that if 
we thoroughly examine all the Wounds he has deſcribed; the- 
ſo infinite in Number, and ſo many ways diverſify d, we ſhall 
hardly find one hich will contradict this Obſervation- 

I muſt juſt add a Remark, that che various Periphraſeß and 
Circumlocutions hy which Homer expreſſes the ſingle Act of 
Dying, have ſupply d Virgil and Poets with all 
their manners of phraſing it. Iadeed he tepeats the ſame 
Verſe on that Occaſion more often than they - 76» , ene rec 
ago) exe ==" AgdSnce 98 7 xs en ard, Sc. But tho it muſt 
be owned he had more frequent Occaſions for a Line of this 
Kind than any Poet, as no other has deſcrib d half ſo many 
Deaths, yet one cannot aſcribe this to any Sterility of Expreſ- 
ſion, but to the Genius of his Times, that delighted in thoſe 
reiterated Verſes. We find Repetitions of the ſame ſort affe- 
&ed by the ſacred Writers, ſuch: as He was gathered ta his 
People; He ſlapt with his Fatbers, and the like. And npon 
the whole: they haye a certain antiquated Harmony not unlike 
as it were reſts upon. 61949] 01 2 unνν Ye 
As the perpetual Horror of Combates, and a Succeſhon 
of Images of Death, could not but keep the Imagination 
very much on the ſtretch; Homer has been careful to 
contrive ſuch Reliefs and Pauſes as might divert the Mind 
to ſome other Scene, without loſing Sight of his prin- 
cipal Object. His Caompariſaus are the more frequent on 
this Account; for a Compariſon ſerves this End che molt 


effectually of any thing, as it is at once correſpondent ito, 


and differing from the Subject. Thoſe Criticks who fancy 
that the Uſe of Compariſons diſtracts the Attention, and draws 
it from the firſ which ſhould moſt employ it (as that 
we loſe the Idea of the Battel itſelf, while we are led by a Si- 


mile 
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An EssAay on Homtr's Battels. 
mile to that of a Dake or a Storm:) Thoſe, I ſay, may as 
well imagine we loſe the Thought of the Sun; when we ſee 
his Reflection in the Water; where he appears more diſtin&- 
ly, and is contemplated more at eaſe than if we gaz d direct- 
ly at his Beams. For tis with the Eye of the Imagination as 
with our corporeal Eye, it muſt ſometimes be taken off from 
the Object in order to ſee it the better. The ſame Criticks 


that are diſpleaſed to have their Fancy diſtracted (as they call 


it) are yet ſo inconſiſtent with themſelves as to object to Ho- 
mer that his Similes are too much alike, and are too often 
derived from the ſame Animal. But is it not more reaſona- 
ble (according to their own Notion) to compare the ſame 
Man always to the ſame Animal, than to ſee him ſometimes 
a Sun, ſometimes a Tree, and ſometimes a River? Tho Ho- 
mer ſpeaks of the ſame Creature, he ſo diverſifies the Cir- 
cumſtances and Accidents of the Compariſons, that they al- 
ways appear quite different. And to ſay Truth, it is not ſo 
much the Animal or the Thing, as the Action or Poſture of 
them, that employs our Imagination: Two different Animals 
in the ſame Action are more like to each other, than one 
and the ſame Animal is to himſelf, in two different Actions. 
And thoſe who in reading Homer are ſhock'd that tis always 
a Lian, may as well be angry that tis always a Man. 

What may ſeem more exceptionable is his inſerting the ſame 


Compariſons in the ſame Words at length upon different Occa- 


ſions, by which Management he makes one ſingle Image afford 
many Ornaments to ſeveral Parts of the Poem. But may 
not one ſay Homer is in this like a skilful Improver, who pla- 


ces a beautiful Statue in a well-diſpoſed Garden fo as to anſwer 
ſeveral Viſtas, and by that Artifice one ſingle Figure ſeems 


multiply d into as many Objects as there are Openings from 
whence it may be viewed? W e te ne 

What farther relieves and ſoftens theſe Deſcriptions of Bat- 
tels, is the Poet's wonderful Art of introducing many pathetick 


Circumſtances about the Deaths of the Heroes, which raiſe a 


different Movement in the Mind from what thoſe Images na- 
turally inſpire, I mean Compaſſion and Pity ; when he cauſes 
us to look back upon the loſt Riches, Poſſeſſions, and Hopes 
of thoſe who die: When he tranſports us to their Native 

Countries 
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Countries and Paternal Seats, to ſee the Griefs of their aged 
Fathers, the Deſpair and Tears of their Widows, or the aban- 
don'd Condition of their Orphans. Thus when Proreſelaus 
falls, we are made to refle& on the lofty Palaces he left half 
finiſh'd ; when the Sons of Phenops are killed, we behold the 
mortifying Diſtreſs of their wealthy Father , who ſaw his E- 
ſtate idee before his Eyes, and taken in Truſt for Strangers. 
When Arylus dies, we are taught to compaſſionate the hard 
Fate of that generous and hoſpitable Man, whoſe Houſe was 
the Houſe of all Men, and who deſerv'd that glorious Elogy 
of, The Friend of Human-kimd. PHT aw 
It is worth taking Notice too, what Uſe Homer every where 
makes of each little Accident or Circumſtance that can natu- 
rally happen in a Battel, thereby to caſt a Variety over his 
Action; as well as of every Turn of Mind or Emotion a He- 
ro can poſſibly feel, ſuch as Reſentment, Revenge, Concern, 
Confuſion, &c. The former of theſe makes his Work re- 
ſemble a large Hiſtory-Piece, where even the leſs important 
Figures and Actions have yet ſome convenient Place or Cor- 
ner to be ſhewn in; and the latter gives it all the Advanta- 
ges of Tragedy in thoſe various Turns of Paſſion that animate 
the Speeches of his Heroes, and render his whole Poem the 
moſt: Dramatick of any Epick whatſoever. 
It muſt alſo be obſerv'd that the conſtant Machines of the 
Gods conduce very greatly to vary theſe long Battels, by a 
continual Change of the Scene from Earth to Heaven. Ho- 
mer perceivd them too neceſſary fox this Purpoſe to abſtain 
from the Uſe of them, even after Jupiter had enjoin'd the 
Deities not to Act on either fide. It is remarkable how many 
Methods he has found to draw them into every Book ; where 
if they dare not aſſiſt the Warriors, at leaſt they are very 
helpful to the Poet. 6 92511 Feats | 
But there is nothing that more contributes to the Variety, 
Surprize, and Eclat of Homer's Battels, or is more perfectly 
admirable in itſelf, than that artful Manner of taking, Mea- 
ſure, or (as one may ſay) Gaging his Heroes by each other, 
and thereby elevating the Character of one Perſon by the 
Oppoſition of it to that of ſome other whom he is made to 
excell, So that he many times deſcribes one only to image 
K B another, 


- 
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another, and raiſes one only to raiſe another. I cannot bet- 


ter exempli this Remark, than by giving an Inſtance in the 


Character of Diomed that lies before me. Let us obſerve by 
what a Scale of Oppoſitions he elevates this Hero, in the fiftl 
Book, firſt to excell all human Valour, and after to rival the 


Gods themſelves. He diſtinguiſhes him firſt from the Gye- 


cian Captains in general, each of whom he ee con- 
quering a ſingle Trojan, while, Diomed conſtantly encounters 
two at once; and while they are engag'd each in his diſtin& 
Poſt, he only-is drawn fighting in every quarter, and ſlaugh- 
tering on every ſide. Next pr es him to Pandarus, 
next to Æneas, and then to Hettor, So of the Gods he 
ſhews him firſt againſt Venus, then Apollo, then Mars, and 
laſtly in the eighth Book againſt Jupiter himſelf in the midſt 
of his Thunders. The ſame Conduct is obſervable more or 
leſs in regard- to every Perſonage of his Work. © © 
This den of the Heroes is one of the Cauſes that 
make each of his Battels riſe above the other in Greatneſs, 
Terror, and Importance, to the end of the Poem. If Dio- 
med has perform d all theſe Wonders in, the firſt Combates, 
it is but to raiſe Hector, at whoſe Appearance he begins to 
fear. If in the next Bartels Hefor triumphs not only over 
Diomed, but over Ajax and Patroclus, ſets fire to the Fleet, 
wins the Armor of Achilles, and ſingly eclipſes all the Heroes; 
in the midft of all this Glory, Achilles appears, Heclor flies, 
and is lain. _ — 38 1705 
Ihe Manner in which his Gods are made to act, no leſs 
advances the Gradation we are ſpeaking of. In the firſt Bat- 
tels they are ſeen only in ſhort and ſeparate Excurſions: Ve- 
nus aſſiſts Paris, Mmerva Diomed, or Mars Hector. In the 
next a clear Stage is left for Jupiter, to diſplay his Omnipo- 
tence and turn the Fate of Armies alone. In the laſt, all 
the Powers of Heaven are let down and banded into regular 
Parties, Gods encountting Gods, Jove encouraging them with 
his Thunders, Neptune railin his T empeſts, en flaming; 
Fant trembling, and Pluto bimſeif ſtarting from the Throne 
of Hell. [0 eee e eee ths 
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I AM now to take Notice of ſome Cuſtoms of Antiquity, 
relating to the Arms and Art Military.of thoſe Times,. which 
are proper to be known in order to form a right Notion of 
our Author's. Deſcriptions of War. 
That Homer copied the Manners and Cuſtoms of the. Age 
be wit. of, rather than of that he lived in, has been obſer- 
ved in ſome Inſtances. As that he no where repreſents Ca- 
valry or 1 to have been uſed in the Tyan Wars, tho? 
they apparently were in his own Time. It is not therefore im- 
poſlible. but there may be found in. his Works ſome Deficiencies 
in the Art of War, which are not to be imputed to his Ig- 
norance, but to his Judgment. 
. Horſes had not been brought into Greece long before the 
Siege of Troy. They were originally Eaſtern Animals, and 
if we find at that very Period ſo great a Number of them 
reckon d up in the Wars of the Haelnes, it is the. leſs a won- 
der conſidering they came from Aſia. The Practice of riding 
them was Io little known in Greece a few Vears before, that 
they look'd upon the Centaurs who firit\.uſed.it, as Monſters 
compounded. of Men and Horſes. :Neftor in the firſt [ad 
ſays he had. ſcen theſe Centauys in his.Youth,.. and Palypates 
in the ſecond is ſaid to. have been born on the Pay that his 
Father expelled. them from Pelion to the Deſarts of Arbica. 
They had no other Uſe of Horſes. than to draw their. Chari- 
ots in Battel, ſo that whenever Homer ſpeaks of fighting: from 
an Horſe, taming an Horſe, or the like, it is conſtantly to be 
underſtood of fighting from a Chariot, or taming, Horſes. to 
that Service. This (as we have ſaid) was a piece of Deco- 


rum in the Poet; for in his own Time they were arrived to 


ſuch a Perfection in Horſemanſhip, that in the fifteenth Iliad 
V. 680. we have a S;mile taken from an extraordinary Feat 
of Activity, where one Man manages four Horſes at once, 
and. leaps from the Back of one to another at full Speed. 


—— — — 2 


If we conſider in what high Eſteem among Warrior theſe 


noble Animals muſt have been at their firſt coming into 


Greece, we ſhall the leſs wonder at the frequent Occaſions 
Homer has taken to deſcribe and celebrate them. It is not ſo 
ſtrange to find them ſet almoſt upon a level with Men, at 


<4 


the 


8 


the time when a Horſe in the Prizes was of equal Value with 
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The Chariots were in all Probability very low. For we fre- 
quently find in the Iliad, that a Perſon who ſtands erect on 
a Chariot is killed (and ſometimes by a Stroke on the Head) 
by a Foot-Soldier with a Sword. This may farther appear 
from the Eaſe and Readineſs with which they alight or mount 
on every Occaſion, to facilitate which , the Chariots were 


made open behind. That the Wheels were but ſmall, may 


be gueſt from a Cuſtom they had of taking them off and 
ſetting them on, as they were laid by, or made uſe of. Hebe 


in the fifth Book pay on the Wheels of Jan's Chariot when 


ſhe calls for it in haſte. And it ſeems to be with Alluſion to 
the ſame Practice that it is ſaid in Exodus Ch. 14. The Lord took 
off their Chariot Wheels, ſo that they drove them heauily. The 
Sides were alſo low ; for whoever is killed in his Chariot 
throughout the Poem, conſtantly falls to the Ground as 
having nothing to ſupport him. That the whole Machine 
was very ſmall and light, is evident from a Paſſage inthe 
tenth Iliad, where Diomed having taken a Chariot, debates 


whether he ſhall draw it out of the way, or carry it on his 


Shoulders to a Place of Safety. All theſe Particulars agree 
with the Repreſentations of the Chariots on the moſt ancient 
Greek Coins; where the Tops of them reach not ſo 
high as the Backs of the Horſes, the Wheels are yet lower, 
and the Heroes who ſtand in them are ſeen from the Knee 
upwards. This may ſerve to ſhew thoſe Criticks are under 
a Miſtake, who blame Homer for making his Warriors ſome- 
times retire behind their Chariots, as if it were a Piece. of 
Cowardice: which was as little diſgraceful then, as it is now 
to alight from one's Horſe in a Battel on any neceſſary 
Emergency. N el aw. d 

There were generally two Perſons in each Chariot, one of 
whom was wholly employ'd in guiding the Horſes. They 
uſed indifferently two, three, or four Horſes : From hence it 
happens, that ſometimes when a Horſe is killed, the Hero 


continues the Fight with the two or more that remain; and 
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at other times a Warrior retreats upon the Loſs of one -notthat he 


has leſs Courage than the other, but that he has fewer Horſes. 
Their Swords were all broad. cutting Swords, for we find 
they never ſtab but with their Spears. The Spears were uſed 
two ways, either to puſh with, or to caſt from them, like 
the miſſive Javelins. It ſeems ſurprizing that a Man ſhould 
throw a Dart or Spear with ſuch Force as to pierce thro both 
ſides of the Armor and the Body (as is y deſcribed in 
Homer.) For if the Strength of the Men was Gigantick, the 
Armor muſt, have. been ſtrong in Proportion. Some Solution 
might be given for this, if we imagin'd the Armor was ge- 
nerally Bra, and the Weapons pointed with Iron; and if we 
could fancy that Homer call'd the Spears and Swords Bragen 
in the ſame manner that he calls the Reins of a Bridle /- 
y, only from the Ornaments about them. But there are 
Paſſages where the Point of the Spear is expreſlly ſaid to be 
of Braſs, as in the Deſcription of that of Hector in Iliad 6. 
V. 3 20. Pauſanias in Laconicis takes it for granted, that the 
Arms, as well offenſive as defenſive, were Braſs. He ſays the 
Spear of Achilles was kept in his Time in the Temple of Mi- 
nerva, the Top and Point of which were of Braſs; and the 
Sword of Meriones, in that of Aſculapius among the Micome- 
dans, was entirely of the ſame Metal. But be it as it will, 
there are Examples even at this Day of ſuch a prodigious 
Force in caſting Darts, as almoſt exceeds Credibility. The 
Turks and Arabs will pierce thro? thick Planks with Darts of 
harden'd Wood; which can only be attributed to their being 
bred, (as the Ancients were). to that Exerciſe, and to the 
Strength and Agility acquir'd by a conſtant Practice of it. 
We may aſcribe to the-ſame Cauſe their Power of caſting 


Stones of a vaſt Weight, which appears a common Practice 


in theſe Battels. Thoſe are in a great Error, who imagine 
this to be only a fictitious Embelliſhment of the Poet, which 
was one of the Exerciſes of War among the ancient Greeks 
and Orzentals. .* St, Jerome tells us, it was an old Cuſtom in 


r _ * _ * — 


| . Mos eſt in Urbibus Paleſtine, & uſque hodie per omnem Judzam vetus conſuetudo ſer- 


vatur, ut in viculis, oppidis, & caſtellis rotundi ponantur lapides graviſſimi ponderis, ad 


quos juvenes exercere ſe ſolent, & eos pro varietate virium ſublevare, alil Ar alii ad 


umbilicum, alii ad humeros, ad caput, non nulli ſuper verticem, .reQis jun 


que manibus, 
magnitudinem virium demonſtrantes, pondus attollunt. 


Paleſtine, 
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Paleſime, and in Uſe in his own Time, to have round Stones 
of a great Weight kept in the Caſtles and Villages for the 
Youth to try their Strength with. And rhe Cuſtom is yet ex- 


tant in ſome Parts of Scotland, where Stones ſor the ſame 


Purpoſe are laid at the Gates of great Houſes, which they 
call Putting-Stones. e $31 120 of 

Another Conſideration which will account for many things 
that may ſeem uncouth in Homer, is the Reflection chat be- 
fore the Uſe of Fire-Arms there was infinitely more Scope for 
perſonal Valor than in the modern Battels. Now whenſoe- 
ver the perſonal Strength of the Combatants happen'd to be 
unequal, the declining a ſingle Combate could not be fo diſ- 
honourable as it is in this Age, when the Arms we make uſe 
of put all Men on a level. For a Soldier of far inferior Strength 
may manage a Rapier or Fire-Arms fo expertly as to be an 
Overmatch to his Adverſary. This may appear a ſufficient 
Excuſe for what in the modern Conſtruction might ſeem Cow- 
ardice in Homer's Heroes, when they avoid engaging with o- 
thers whoſe bodily Strength exceeds their own. The Maxims 


of Valor in all Times were founded upon Reaſon, and the 


Cowardice ought rather in this Caſe to be imputed to him 
who braves his Inferior. There was alſo more Leiſur“ in 
their Battels before the Knowledge of Fire-Arms ; and this 
in a good Degree accounts for thoſe Harangues his Heroes 
make to each other in the Time of Combate, O11 
There was another Practice frequently uſed by theſe 
ancient Warriors, which was to ſpoil' an Enemy of his 
Arms after they had flain him; and this Cuſtom we 
ſee them frequently purſuing with ſuch Eagerneſs as if they 
look d on their Victory not complete till this Point was gain d. 
Some modern Criticks have accuſed them of Avarice on ac- 
count of this Practice, which might probably ariſe from tlie 
great Value and Scarceneſs of Armor in that early Time and 
Infancy of War. It afterwards became a Point of Honour 
like gaining a Standard from the Enemy. Maſes and David 


; won of the Pleaſure of obtaining many Spoils. Fhey preferv'd 


em as Monuments of Victory, and even Religion at laſt be- 
came intereſted herein, when thoſe Spoils were conſecrated in 
the Temples of the Tutelar Deities of the Conqueror. 
IV 3 The 
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The Reader may eaſily ſee I ſet down theſe Heads juſt as they 
occur to my Memory, and only as Hints to farther Obſerva- 
tions; Which any one who is converſant in Homer can not 
fail to make, if he will but think a little in the fame 
It is no Part of my Deſign to enquite what Progreſs had 
been made in the Art of War at this early Period: The bare 
Peruſal of the Iliad will beſt inform us of it. But what I 
think tends more immediately to the better Comprehenſion 
of theſe Deſcriptions, is to give a ſhort View of the Scene 
of War, the Situation of 7roy, and thoſe Places which Homer 
mentions, with the proper Field of each Battel : Putting to- 
gether for this Purpoſe Hoſe Paſſages in my Author that give 
any Light to this Matter. 
The ancient City of 7roy ſtood at a greater Diſtance from 
the Sea than thoſe Ruins which have ſince been ſhewn for it. 
This may be gather'd from Iliad 5. V. (of the Original) 791. 
where it is ſaid that the Tyojans never durſt ſally out of the 
Walls of their Town *till the Retirement of Abilles, but af- 
terwards combated the Grecians at theit very Ships, far from 
the City. For had Troy ſtood (as S7rabs obſetyes) ſo nigh the 
Sea-ſhore, it had been Madneſs in the Greeks not to have 
built any Fortification before their Fleet till the tenth Year of 
the Siege, when the Enemy was fo near them: And on the o- 
ther hand, it had been Cowardice in the Tyjaus not to have 
attempred any thing all that time, againſt an Army that lay 
unfortify d and unintrench'd. Beſides the intermediate Space 
had been too ſmall to afford a Field for ſo many varions Ad- 
ventures and Actions of War. The Places about 7roy parti- 
cularly mentioned by Homer lie in this Order. 
1. The Scæas Gare: This operrd to the Field of Battel, 
and was that thro which the Trojaus made their Excurſions, 
Cloſe to this ſtood the Beech-Tree ſacred to Jupiter, which 


Homer pony mentions with it. 
2. T 


Hull of wild Fig-trees. It join'd to the Walls of 
Troy om one ſide, and extended to the High-way on the o- 
ther. The firſt appears from what Auuromache ſays in Iliad 6. 
V. 432. that he Mall were in danger of being ſcaled from 
ab Hel; and the laſt from Il. 22. V. 145. Sc. wn 
Y OL | 3. E 
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3. The two Springs of Scamander. Theſe were a little 
higher on the ſame High-way. (1zd.) © = 

4. Callicolone, the Name of a pleaſant Hill, that lay near 
the River Simois, on the other fide of the Town. II. 20. V. 53. 

5. Bateia, or the Sepulchre of Myrinne, ſtood a little be- 
fore the City in the Plain. II. 2. V. 318. of the Catal. © 
6. The Monument of Ilus: Near the middle of the Plain. 
II. 11. V. 166. e c er r 
v. The Tomb of Ahyetes, commanded the Proſpect of the 
Fleet, and that Part of the Sea-coaſt. Il. 2. V. 301. of the 
Catalogue. "e 1 . 


Ir ſeems, by the 465z7h Verſe of the ſecond Iliad, that 
the Grecran Army was drawn up under the ſeveral Leaders 
by the Banks of Scamander on that fide toward the Ships: 
In the mean time that of Troy and the Auxiliaries was rang'd in 
Order at Myrinne's Sepulchre. 1bid. V. 320 of the Catal. The 
Place of the Firſt Battel where Diomed performs his Exploits, 
was near the joining of Simois and Scamander ; for Juno and 
Pallas coming to him, alight at the Confluence of thoſe Ri- 
vers. II. 5. V. 776. and that the Greeks had not yet paſt the 
Stream, but fought on that fide next the Fleet, appears from 
V. 791 of the — Book, where Juno ſays the Trojans no 
brave them at their very Ships. But in the beginning of the 
ſixth Book, the Place of Battel is ſpecify'd to be between the 
Rivers of 05s, and Scamander ; ſo that the Greeks (tho 
Homer does not particulatize when, or in what manner) had 


then croſs'd the Stream toward Troy. 5 


The Engagement in the eighth Book is evidently cloſe to 
the Grecian Fortification on the Shore. That Night Hector 
lay at Iluss Tomb in the Field, as Dolon tells us Lib. 10. V. 
415. And in the eleventh Book the Battel is chiefly about 


Ils Tomb. 1 


In the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth, about the Fortifi- 
cation of the Greeks, and in the fifteenth at the & * of 
In the fixteenth, the 779jans being repulſed by Patroclus, 
they engage between the Fleet, the River, and the Grecian 
Wall : See J. 396. Patroclus ſtill advancing they fight at the 
Gates of Troy V. 700. In the ſeventeenth the Fight about 1 
| Body 
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Body of Patroclus is under the Trejan Wall V. 403. His Body 
being carried off, Hector and Areas purſue the Greeks to the 
Fortification V. 760. And in the eighteenth, upon Achilless 
appearing, they retire and encamp without the Fortification. 

In the twentieth, the Fight is ſtill on that fide next the 
Sea; for the Trojaus being purſued by Achilles, paſs over the 
Scamander as they run toward Troy : See the 3 of 
Book 21. The following Battels are either in the River itſelf, 
or between that and the City, under whoſe Walls Hector is kilbd 


in the twenty ſecond Book, which puts an end to the Battels 
of the Iliad. | 
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The ARGUMENT. 


The Acts of Diomed. 


IomeD, aſſiſted by Pallas, performs Wonders in this 
Days Battel. Pandarus wounds him with an Arrow, 
but the Goddeſs cares him, enables him to diſtern Gods 
from Mortals, and probibits him from contending with any of 
the former, excepting Venus. Æneas joms Pandarus ro oppoſe 
him, Pandarus is killed, and Aneas in great danger but for 
the Aſſiſtance" of Venus; who, as ſhe is removing her Jon 
from the Fight, is wounded on the Hand by Diomed. Apollo 
ſeconds her in his Reſcue, and at length carries off Eneas to Troy, 
where he is beald in the Temple of Pergamus. Mars rallies 
the Trojans, and aſſiſts Hector to make a Stand. In the mean 
time ÆEneas is reftor d to the Field, and they overthrow ſeveral 
of the Greeks; among the reſt Tlepolemus is /{ain by Sarpedon. 
uno and Minerva deſcend to reſiſt Mars; the latter mcites Dio- 
med #0 go agaimſt that Cod; he wounds him, and ſends him 
groanmg to Heaven, _ 
The firſt Battel continues thro this Book. The Scene is the 
ſame as in the former. 
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UT Pallas now Tydides Soul inſpires, 
Fills with her Force, and warms with all her Fires, 
Above the Greeks his deathleſs Fame to raiſe, 
And crown her Hero with diſtinguiſh'd Praiſe, 
High on his Helm Celeſtial Lightnings play, 
His beamy Shield emits a living Ray; 

Th unweary d Blaze inceſſant Streams ſupplies, 

Like the red Star that fires th? Autumnal Skies, 
When freſh he rears his radiant Orb to . 
And bath'd in Ocean, ſhoots a keener Light. 
Such Glories Pallar on the Chief beſtow'd 


Such, from his Arms, the fierce Effulgence' flow'd : 
* a. 
#1 50 


F. Onward 
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Onward ſhe drives him, furious to engage, 
Where the Fight burns, and where the thickeſt rage. 
15 The Sons of Dares firſt the Combate ſought, 
A wealthy Prieſt, but rich without a Fault ; 
In Yalag's Fane the Father's Days were led, 
The Sons to Toils of glorious Battel bred ; 
Theſe ſingled from their Troops the Fight maintain, 
o Theſe from their Steeds, 7" 34:des on the Plain. 
Fierce for Renown the Brother Chiefs draw near, 
And firſt bold Phegeus caſt his ſounding Spear, 
Which o'er the Warrior's Shoulder took its Courſe, 
And ſpent in empty Air its erring Force. | 
25 Not ſo, Tydides, flew thy Lance in vain, 
But pierc'd his Breaſt, and {tretch'd him on theP lain. 
Seiz d with unuſual Fear [dens fled, | 
Left the rich Charigt, and his Brother. dead; 
And had not Fulcan lent Celeſtial Aid, 
zo He too had ſunk to Death's Eternal Shade; 
But in a ſmoaky Cloud the God of Fire 
Preſerv'd the Son, in Pity to the Sire. | 
The Steeds and Chariot, to the Navy led, 
Encreas d the Spoils of gallant Diomed. 
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Struck with Amaze, and Shame, the Trojan Crew 3; 
Or ſlain, or fled, the Sons of Dares view: 

When by the blood-ſtain'd Hand Minerva preſt 
The God of Battels, and this Speech addreſt. 

Stern Pow'r of War! by whom the Mighty fall, 
Who bath'i{t in Blood, and ſhak'ſt the lofty Wall! 40 
Let the brave Chiefs their glorious Toils divide ; 
And whoſe the Conqueſt, mighty Fove decide: 
While we from interdicted Fields retire, 

Nor tempt the Wrath of Heav'ns avenging Sire. 
Her Words allay th* impetuous Warrior's Heat, 45 
The God of Arms and Martial Maid retreat; 
Remov'd from Fight, on Xanthun flow ' ry Bounds 

They fate, and liſten'd to the dying Sounds. 
| Meantime the Greeks the Trojan Race purſue, 
And ſome bold Chieftain ev'ry Leader flew : 50 
Firſt Odzus falls, and bites the bloody Sand, 

His Death ennobled by Atrider Hand; 
As he to Flight his wheeling Car addreſt, 
The ſpeedy Javelin drove from Back to Breaſt. 
In Duſt the mighty Hali aonian layy⸗y, «F 
His Arms reſound, the Spirit wings its way. 
* Thy 
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Thy F ate was next, O Pheftus ! doom'd to feel 

The great Idomeneus protended Steel; 

Whom Horus ſent (his Son and only Joy) 

60 From fruitful Tarne to the Fields of Troy. 
The Cretan Javelin reach'd him from afar, 

And pierc d his Shoulder as he mounts his Car; 
Back from the Car he tumbles to the Ground, 
And everlaſting Shades his Eyes ſurround. + 

65 Then dy'd Scamandrius, expert in the Chace, 

In Woods and Wilds to wound the Savage Race; 3 
Diana taught him all her Sylvan Arts, 

To bend the Bow and aim unerring Darts: 2 2h. 
But vainly here Dianas Arts he tries, 

-o The fatal Lance arreſts him as he flies; ; 
From  Menelaus' Arm the Weapon ſent, 
Thro” his broad Back and heaving Boſom went: 
Down ſinks the Warrior with a thundring Sound, 

His Brazen: Armor rings againſt the Ground. 

75 Next artful Phereclus untimely fell; 

Bold "Merion ſent him to the Realms of Hell. 

Thy Father's Skill, O Phereclus, was thine, © 

The graceful Fabrick and the fair Deſign; © 


4 For 
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For lov'd by Pallas, Pallas did impart 
To him the Shipwright's and the Builder's Art. 6 
Beneath his Hand the F leet of Parts ano 
The fatal Cauſe of all his Country 8 Woes, 

But he, the myſtick Will of Heaven unknown, 

K Nor ſaw his Country's Peril, nor his own. 
The bapleſs Artiſt, while confus'd he fled, 85 
The Spear of Merion mingled with the Dead, 
Thro' his right Hip with forceful Fury caſt, 
Between the Bladder and the Bone it paſt : 

Prone on his Knees he falls with fruitleſs, Cries, _ 
And Death in laſting Slumber ſeals his Eyes. 90 
From :Meges”, Force the ſwift Pedæus fled, 
Antenor's Offspring from a foreign Bed, 


W hoſe gen'rous Spouſe, Theano, heav'nly Fair, 
Nurs'd the young Stranger with a Mother's Care. 
How vain thoſe Cares! when Meges in the Rear 95 
Full in his Nape infix d the fatal Spear; 
Swift thro? his crackling Jaws the Weapon glides, 
And the cold Tongue and grinning Teeth divides; 
Then dy'd Hypſenor, gen'rous and divine, 
Sprung from the brave Dolopion s mighty Line, 105 
F Who 
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Prieſt of the Sttcath, and honour'd as 2 God. 
On him, amidſt che lying Numbers found, 3 


Eurypilkt inflicts à deadly Wound ; 

105 On His broad Shoulder fell the forceful Brand, 
Thence glancing downward lopp'd his Holy Hand, 
Which ſtain'd with ſacred Blood the bluſhing Sand 
Down ſunk the Prieft : the Purple Hand of Death 
Clos'd his dim Eye, and Fate ſuppreſe d his Breath. 

110 Thus toil'd the Chiefs in diff rent Parts engag'd 
In ev'ry Quarter fieroe Tydides rag'd, 
Amid the Greek, amid the Tyvjan Train, 

Rapt thro' the Ranks he thunders o'er the Plam, 
Now here, now there, he darts from Place to Place, 
115 Pours on the Rear, or lightens in their Face. 

Thus from high Hills the Torrents fwift and ſtrong 

Deluge whole Fields, and ſweep the Trees along, 

Thro' ruin'd Moles the ruſhing Wave reſounds, 
Ofetwhelms the Bridge, and burſts the lofty Bounds ; 
120 wh yellow Harveſts of the ripen'd Year, 

And flatted Vineyards, one {ad Waſte appear; 


( 


While 
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While Fove deſcends in ſſuicy Sheets of Rain, 
And all the Labours of Mankind are vain. 
So rag'd Tydides, boundleſs in his Ire, 
Drove Armies back, and made all Troy retire, is 
With Grief the * Leader of the Lycian Band * Pandas 
Saw the wide Waſte of his deſtructive Hand: bo 
His bended Bow againſt the Chief he drew; 
Swift to the Mark the thirſty Arrow flew, 
Whoſe forky Point the hollow Breaſtplate tore, 12 
Deep in his Shoulder pierc'd, and drank the Gore: 
The ruſhing Stream his Brazen Armor dy'd, 
While the proud Archer thus exulting cry'd. 

Hither ye Trojans, hither drive your Steeds ! 
Lo! by our Hand the braveſt Grecian bleeds. 
Not long the deathful Dart he can ſuſtain ; 
Or Phebus urg d me to theſe Fields in vain. 

So ſpoke he, boaſtful ; but the winged Dart 
Stopt ſhort of Life, and mock d the Shooter's Art. 
The wounded Chief behind his Car retir'd, 140 
The helping Hand of Sthenelus requir d; 
Swift from his Scat he leap'd upon the Ground, 


And tugg'd the Weapon from the guſhing Wound; 3 
4 When 


135 
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When d the King his Guardian Pow. r * * 


The purple Current wand ring oer his Veſt! 


0 Progeny of 'Fove! unconquer d Maid! 
If e'er my Godlike Sire deſervd thy ** 
_ If eer I felt thee in the fighting Field; 
Now, Goddeſs, now, thy ſacred Svccour: Nie. 
I5c Oh give my Lance to reach the Trojan Knight, | 
Whoſe Arrow wounds the Chief thou guard'ſt inFight „ 
And lay the Boaſter grov ling on the Shore, 
That vaunts theſe Eyes ſhall view the Light no . 
T fas d if yades, and M ms hears, 


3114 


He frels Tah Lab th — — 2 

His beating Boſom claims the promis d Fight. 

Be bold (ſhe cry d) in ev'ry: Combate ſhine, 

War be thy Province, thy Protection mine 1 

60 Ruſn to the Fight, and ev'ry Foe controul; 
Wake each Paternal Virtue: i in thy Soul; 5 | 
Strength: ſwells. thy boiling Breaſt, infus'd by me, 
And all thy Godlike F ather breathes in thee! 
Vet more, from mortal Miſts I purge thy Eycs, 

15; And fet to View the warring Deities. 
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T heſe ſee thou net chr all 1 P a | 

Nor raſhly ſtrive where human Force is vain. 

If Venus mingle in the martial Band, 

Her ſhalt thou wound: So Pallas gives > Heb 
With that, the blue-cy'd Virgin wing'd her 1 8b; 170 

The Hero ruſh'd impetuous to the Figlit; 

With tenfold. Ardor now invades the Plain, 

Wild with Delay, and more enrag'd by Pain. 

As on the fleecy Flocks, when Hunger calls, 

Amidſt the Field a brindled Lyon falls; 17 

If chance ſome Shepherd with a diſtant Dart 

The Savage wound, he rowzes at the Smart, 

He foams, he roars ; The Shepherd dares not ſtay, 

But trembling. leaves the ſcatt'ring Flocks a Prey. 

Heaps fall on Heaps; he bathes with Blood the Ground, 180 

Then leaps victorious oer the lofty Mound. 

Not with leſs Fury ſtern Tydides flew, 

And two brave Leaders at an Inſtant flew : 

Aftynous breathleſs fell, and by his fide = 

His People's Paſtor, good: Hypenor, dy'd; 13 

Aftynous Breaſt the deadly Lance receives, 

Hypenor” s Shoulder his broad Faulchion cleaves. 

G Thoſe 
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| Thoſe ſlain he left; and prung with 1 L 


Aar, and Polyidus to engage; 


190 Sons of Enrydamas, who wiſe 120 old, | IH} 
Could Fates foreſee, and myſtic Dreams ii | 


The Youths return'd not from the doubtful Plain, 
And the ſad Father try'd his Arts in'vain; | 
No myſtic Dream could make their Fates appr: 
195 Tho' now determin'd by Tydides Spear. . 
Young Nanthur next and T hoon felt his —_— A 
The Joy and Hope of Phenops feeble A ge, 
Vaſt was his Wealth, and theſe the only Heirs 
Of all his Labours, and a Life of Cares; 14 
200 Cold Death ofertakes them in their blooming Years, 
And leaves the Father unavailing Tears: q 

To Strangers now deſcends his heapy Store, 
The Race forgotten, and the Name no more. 

Two Sons of Priam in one Chariot ride, 
2o; Glitt'ring in Arms, and combate Side by Side. 

As when the lordly Lyon ſeeks his Food 

+ Where grazing Heifers range the lonely Wood, 
He leaps amidſt them with a furious Bound, 
Bends their ſtrong Necks and tears them to the Ground. 
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So from their Seats the Brother-Chiefs are torn, 116 
Their Steeds and Chariot to the Navy born. 
With deep Concern divine Afneas view'd 

The Foe: prevailing, and his Friends purſu'd, 
Thro? the thick Storm of ſinging g_ he 1 
Exploring Pandarus with careful Eyes. 2415 
At length he found Lycaon's mighty Son; 
To whom the Chief of Venu Race begun. 
Where, Paudarus, are all thy Honours now, 
Thy winged Arrows and unerring Bow, ap 
Thy matchleſs Skill, thy yet-unrival'd Fame, 0 
And boaſted Glory of the Lycian Namo? 
Oh pierce that Mortal, if we Mortal call 

That wondrous Force by which whole Armies fall, 

Or God incens d, who quits the diſtant Skies 
To puniſh Troy for ſlighted Sacrifice; 425 
(Which oh avert from our unhappy State 

For what ſo dreadful as Celeſtial Hate?) 
Whoe'er he be, propitiate Jove with Pray'r; 
If Man, deſtroy ; if God, entreat to ſpare» 
To him the Lycian. Whom your Eyes behold; : 

If right 1 judge, is Diomed the bol. 


Such 
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Such Courſers whirl him oer the duſty Field;? - 
So tow'rs his Helmet, and ſo flames his Shield. 
If *tis a God, he wears that Chief s Diſguiſe; 
:35 Or if that Chief, ſome Guardian of the Skies 
Involv'd in Clouds, protects him in the Fray;- 
And turns unſeen the fruſtrate Dart away 
I wing d an Arrow, which not idly fell, + 
The Stroke had fix d him to the Gates of Hell, 
240 And, but ſome God, ſome angry God withſtands, 
His Fate was due to theſe unerring Hands. 
Skill'd in the Bow, on Foot I ſought the War, 
Nor join'd ſwift Horſes to the rapid Car. 
Ten poliſh'd Chariots I poſſeſsd at home, 
45 And ſtill they grace Lycaor's Princely Dome: 
There veil'd in ſpacious Coverlets they ſtand ; © | 
And twice ten Courſers wait their Lord's Command. 
The good old Warrior bade me truſt to theſe, 
When firſt for Troy I ſail'd the facred Seas, 
250In Fields, aloft, the whirling Car to guide, 
And thro' the Ranks of Death triumphant ride. 
But vain with Youth, and yet to Thrift inclin'd, 
T heard his Counſels with unheedful Mind, 


And 
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Might fail of - Forage in the ſtraiten' d Town: 
So took my Bow and pointed Darts in hand, 
And left the Chariots in my Natiye Land. 
Too late, O Friend my Raſhneſs I deplore; 
Theſe Shafts, once fatal, carry Death no more. 
Tydeus and Atreus Sons their Points have found, 
And undiſſembled Gore purſu'd the Wound. 
In vain they bled: This unavailing Bow 
Serves not to ſlaughter, but provoke the Foe. 
In evil Hour theſe bended Horns I ſtrung, 
And ſeiz'd the Quiver where it idly hung. 
Curs'd be the Fate that ſent me to the Field, 
Without a Warrior's Arms, the Spear and Shield ! 
If cer with Life I quit the Trojan Plain, 


If &er I ſee my Spouſe and Sire again, 

This Bow, unfaithful to my glorious Aims, 

Broke by my Hand, ſhall feed the blazing Flames, 
To whom the Leader of the Dardan Race: 

Be calm, nor Phæbus honour'd Gift diſgrace. | 

The diſtant Dart be prais'd, tho' here we need 

The ruſhing Chariot, and the bounding Steed. 

H 


And thou ght the Steeds (your large Su cles NOT 
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Againſt 
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Againſt yon Hero let us bend our Courſe; 
And, Hand to Hand, encounter Force with Forca 
Now haſte, aſcend my Seat, and from the Car 
Obſerve my Father's Steeds, renown'd' in War, 
280 Practisd alike to turn, to ſtop, to chace, 
To dare the Shock, or urge the rapid. Race : 
Secure with theſe, thro* fighting Fields we go, 
Or ſafe to Troy, if Jove aſſiſt the Foe. 
Haſte, ſeize the Whip, and fnatch the guiding Rein; 

285 The Warnor's Fury let this Arm ſuſtain ; 

Or if to Combate thy bold Heart incline, 
Take thou the Spear, the Chariot's Care be mine. 
O Prinee ! (Lycao's valiant Son reply'd) 

As thine the Stceds, be thine the Task to guide. 

290 The Horſes practis'd to their Lord's Command, 
Shall hear the Rein, and anſwer to thy Hand. 
But if unhappy, we defert the Fight, 

Thy Voice alone can animate their Flight: 
Elſe ſhalt our Fates be number'd with the Dead, 

5 And theſe, the Victor's Prize, in Triumph led. 
Thine be the Guidance then: With Spear and Shield 
My ſelf will charge this Terror of the Field. 


And 
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And now both Heroes moune the glitt ring Car; 
The bounding Courſers ruſh amidſt the War. 
Their fierce Approach bold Sthenelus eſpyd, 835 
Who thus, alarm'd, to great 7ydides cryd. 

© Friend two Chiefs of Force immenſe I ſee, 
Dreadful they come, and bend their Rage on thee : 
Lo the brave Heir of old Lycaon's Lane, 

And great Aineas, ſprung from Race Divine! 305 
Enough is giv'n to Fame. Aſcend thy Car; 
And fave a Life, the Bulwark of our War. 

At this the Hero caſt a gloomy Look, 

Fix'd on the Chief with Scorn, and thus he ſpoke: 
Me doſt thou bid to ſhun the coming Fight, 51 
Me would'ſt thou move to baſe inglorious Flight ? 
Know, tis not honeſt in my Soul to fear, 

Nor was Tydides born to tremble here. 

1 loath in lazy Fights to preſs the Car, 

At diſtance wound, or wage a flying War; 375 
But while my Nerves are ſtrung, my Force entire, 
Thus front the Foe, and emulate my Sire- 
Nor ſhall yon' Steeds that fierce to Fight conyey 
Thoſe threatning Heroes, bear them both away; 

One 
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320 One Chief at leaſt beneath this Arm hall die; 7 
So Palas tells me, and forbids to fly. | 
But if ſhe dooms, and if no God withſtand, 
That both ſhall fall by one victorious Hand; 
Then heed my Words: My Horſes here FROG 

25 Fix d to the Chariot by the ſtraiten d Rein; 

Swift to Ainear empty Seat proceed, 

And ſeize the Courſers of AÆtherial Breed. 
The Race of thoſe which once the thund'r ring God 
For raviſh'd Ganymede on Tos beſtow W 

330 The beſt that cer on Earth's broad Surface: run, 

Beneath the riſing or the ſetting Sun. 

Hence great Anchiſes ſtole a Breed unknown 

By mortal Mares, from fierce Laomedon. 

Four of this Race his ample Stalls contain, 

335 And two tranſport ÆAneas oer the Plain. 
Theſe, were the rich immortal Prize our own, 
Thro' the wide World ſhould make our Glory known. 
Thus while they ſpoke, the Foe came furious on, 


And ſtern Lycaon's warlike Race begun. 
349 Prince, thou art met. Tho! late in vain affail'd, 
The Spear may enter where the Arrow fail d. 
He 


He ſaid, then ſhook the pondrous Lance arid flung, 
On his broad Shield the ſounding Weapon rung, x 
Pierc'd'the tough Orb, and in his Cuiraſs hung. 

He bleeds The Pride of Greece ! (the Boaſter cries) 345 
Our Triumph now, the mighty Warrior lies! oft 
Miſtaken Vaunter! Diomed reply'd ; N lod 
Thy Dart has err d, and now my Spear be try'd : 
Ve ſcape not both; One, headlong from his Car, 
With hoſtile Blood ſhall glut the God of War. 355 
He ſpoke; and riſing hurl'd his forceful Dart, 
Which driv'n by Pallas, pierc'd a vital Part; 
Full in his Face it enter'd, and betwixt 
The Noſe and Eye-ball the proud Lycian fixt ; 
Craſh'd all his Jaws, and cleft the Tongue within, 355 
Till the bright Point look'd out beneath the Chin. 
Headlong he falls, his Helmet knocks the Ground ; 
Earth groans beneath him, and his Arms reſound; 
The ſtarting Courſers tremble with Aﬀright ; 
The Soul indignant ſeeks the Realms of Night. 36 
To guard his ſlaughter'd Friend, Aneas. flies, 
His Spear extending where the Carcaſs lies ; 


* Watchful 
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Watchful he wheels): protects it e ry Way, 
As the grim Lyom ſtalls around hi Pe 
365 O'er the falhn Trunk his ample Sbield diſplæy d, 
He hides the Hero with! his mighty Shade. 
And threats aloud The Greeis with longing Eyes 
Behold at diſtante, but forbeat the Prize rod oft vi 
Then fierce Tydides ſtoops; and from the Fields 
370 Heavid with vaſt Forte, 4 Rocky Fragment wielda 
Not tio ſtrong Men th enotmous Weight could raiſe; 
Such Men as live in theſe degen rate Day. 
He ſwung it round; ahd gath'ring * _ 
Diſcharg'd the pod rous Ruin at the; Foe. - 
:75 Where to the Hip th inſerted Thigh _ 
Full on the Bone the pointed Marble lights 
Thro' both the Tendons broke the rugged: — f 
And ſtripp d the Skin, and crack d the ſolid Bone. 
Sunk on his Khees and ſtagg'ring with his Pains, 
8 His falling Bulk his bended Arm ſuſtain z 
Loſt in a dizzy Miſt the Warrior lies 
A ſudden Cloud comes ſwimming o'er his Eyes. 
There the brave Chief who mighty Numbers ſway'd: 
Oppreſs'd had ſunk to Death's Eternal Shade, 
N 4] But 
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She bore Anilyfes-:in' thi um — St 

His Danger views. with Angniſh and — 

And guards her Offspring with 'a Mother _ 

About her. taiich-lov'd Son her Arms ſhe throws, 

— Arms whaſe W hiteneſs match d the falling — 390 

een d from the Foe behind her fhining Veil, 

= Swords Waye harmleſs, and the Javelins ö fail: WW 

Safe thro? the ruſhing Horſe and feather d Flight 

Of ſounding Shafts, ſhe bears him from the Fight. 

Nor Stheuelus, with unaſſiſting Hands, 525 

Remain'd unheedful of his Lord's Commands: 

His panting: Steeds, remov'd from out the War, 

He fix'd with ſtraiten'd Traces to the Car. 

— ruſhing to the Dardan Spoil, detains 

The heav'nly Courſers with the flowing Manes. 4 

Theſe in proud Triumph to the Fleet convey'd, 

No longer now a Trojan Lord obey d. 

That Charge to bold Dezpylus he gave, 

(Whom moſt he low d, as brave Men love the Brave) 

Then mounting on his Car, reſum'd the Rein, 9. 

Ang. Bllow d where Tydide: ſwept the Plain. | 
11 Meanwhile 
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Meanwhile (his Conqueſt raviſh'd from n 
The raging Chief in chace of Venus flies? 
No Goddeſs She, commiſſion'd to the Field. 

410 Like Pallas dreadful with her fable mm eng! 
Or fierce Bellona thund'ring at the Wall! 

While Flames aſcend, and mighty Ruins -— 
He knew ſoft Combates ſuit the tender Dame 
New to the Field, and {till a Foe to Fam. 

415 Thro' breaking Ranks his furious Courſe he —. 

And at the Goddeſs his broad Lance extends 7 
| Thro' her bright Veil the daring Weapon drove 
Th' Ambroſial Veil which all the Graces wove: 

Her ſnowie Hand the razing Steel profan d, 

ao And the tranſparent Skin with Crimſon ſtain'd. 
From the clear Vein a Stream immortal flow'd, 

Such Stream 2s iſſues from a wounded God : 

Pure Emanation! uncorrupted Flood; | 

Unlike our grofs, diſeas' d, terreſtrial Blood: 

425 (For not the Bread of Man their Life ſuſtains, 

Nor Wine's inflaming Juice ſupplies their Veins.) 

With tender Shrieks the Goddeſs fill'd the Place, 
And dropt her Offspring from her weak Embrace. 
N Him 


+ 


Him Phebur took: He caſts a Cloud around 

The fainting Chief, and wards the mortal Wound. 430 
Then with a Voice that ſhook the vaulted Skies, 

The King inſults the Goddeſs as ſhe flies. 

Ill with Jove's Daughter bloody Fights agree, 

The Field of Combate is no Scene for thee : 
Go, let thy own ſoft Sex employ thy Care, 435 
Go lull the Coward, or delude the Fair. 
Taught by this Stroke, renounce the War's Alarms, 
And learn to tremble at the Name of Arms. 
Tydides thus. The Goddeſs, ſeiz d with Dread, 
Confus'd, diſtracted, from the Conflict fled 44 
To aid her, ſwift the winged Iris flew, 

Wrapt in a Milt above the warring Crew. 

The Queen of Love with faded Charms the found 
Pale was her Cheek, and livid look'd the Wound. 


To Mars, who ſate remote, they bent their way ; 445 
Far on the left, with Clouds involy'd, he lay ; 
Beſide him ſtood his Lance, diſtain'd with Gore, 
And, rein'd with Gold, his foaming Steeds before. 
Low at his Knee, ſhe begg'd, with ſtreaming Eyes, 
Her Brother's Car, to mount the diſtant Skies, 490 
K 


And 


F 
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And ſhew'd the Wound by fierce Tydidel givn, 
A mortal Man, ho dares encounter Heav. 

Stern Mars attentive hears the Queen complain, 
And to her Hand commits the golden Rein? 
455 She mounts the Seat oppreſs'd with ſilent Woe, 

Driv'n by the Goddeſs of the painted Bow. 
The Laſh reſounds, the rapid Chariot flies, 
And in a Moment ſcales the lofty Skies, ; 
There {topp'd the Car, and there the Courſers ſtood, 

450 Fed by fair Iris with Ambroſial Food. 
Before her Mother Love's bright Queen appears, 
Oferwhelm'd with Anguiſh and difſolv'd in Tears; 

She rais'd her in her Arms, beheld her bleed, 

And ask'd; what God had wrought this guilty Deed? 
4655 Then the: This Inſult from no God I found, 
An impious Mortal gave the daring Wound ! 
Behold the Deed of haughty Diomed ! 

*T was in the Son's Defence the Mother bled. 

The War with Troy no more the Greciaus wage; 
470 But with the Gods (th' immortal Gods) engage. 
Dione then. Thy Wrongs with Patience bear, 
And ſhare thoſe Griefs inferior Pow'rs muſt ſhare ; 


Unnum- 
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Unnumber d Woes Mankind from us ſuſtain, = 
And Men with Woes afflict the: Gods again, 
The mighey Mars in mortal Fetters bound. 775 
And lodg d in Brazen Dungeons under, Ground, -* 5 
Full thirteen Moons impriſon d rar d in vain; 
Otus and Fiphialtes held the Chain: 
Perhaps had periſh'd ; had not Herm. Care. 
Reſtor'd the groaning God to upper Air. 
Great Juno's ſelf has born her Weight of Pain, 
Th' imperial Partner of the heay'nly Reign; 
Ampbitryo's Son infix d che deadly Dart, 
And fill'd with Anguiſh her immortal Heart. 
Ev'n Hell's grim King Aleides Pow'r confeſt, 4s; 
The Shaft found Entrance in his Iron Breaſt, 
To Jove's high Palace for a Cure he fled, 
Pierc'd in his own Dominions of the Dead; 
Where Pæom ſprinkling heay'nly Balm around, 
Aſſwag'd the glowing Pangs, and clos d the Wound. 5 
Raſh, impious Man! to ſtain the bleſt Abodes, 
And drench his Arrows in the Blood of Gods 

But thou (tho Pallas urg d thy frantic Deed) 
Whoſe Spear ill-fated makes a Goddeſs bleed, 


486 


Know 
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495 Know thou, whoc'er with hank! nly- Power contends, 

Short is his Date, and ſoon his Glory ends 
From Fields of Death when late he ſhall ane, 
No Infant on his Knees ſhall call him Sire. 

Strong as thou art, ſome God may yet be found, | 
;0oTo ſtretch thee pale and gaſping on the n; 

Thy diſtant Wife, Ægiale the Fair, | 

Starting from Sleep with a diſtracted Air, | 30 

Shall rowze thy Slaves, and her loſt Lord deplore, 

The brave, the great, the glorious, now no more! 
os This ſaid, ſhe wip'd from Venus wounded Palm 

The ſacred Ichor, and infus d the Balm. * 

Juno and Pallas with a Smile urvey 'd, 

And thus to Fove began the blue-ey'd Maid. 

Permit thy Daughter, gracious Fove! to tell 
510How this Miſchance the Cyprian Queen befell. 

As late ſhe try'd with Paſſion to inflame 

The tender Boſome of a Grecian Dame, | 

Allur'd the Fair with moving Thoughts of Joy, 

To quit her Country for ſome Youth of 7 roy; 
= Fig The claſping Zone, with golden Buckles bound, 
| = Raz'd her ſoft Hand with this lamented Wound. 

\ The 
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The Sire of Gods and Men ſuperior ſmil'd, 
And, calling Venus, thus addreſt his Child. 
Not theſe, O Daughter, are thy proper Cares, 
Thee milder Arts befit, and: ſofter Wars; 52.0 
Sweet Smiles are thine and kind endearing Charms, 
To Mars and Pallas leave the Deeds of Arms. 
Thus they in Heav'n: While on the Plain below 
The fierce Tydides charg'd his Dardan Foe : 
Fluſh'd with. Celeſtial Blood purſu'd his way, 525 
And fearleſs dar'd the threatning God of Day ; 
Already in his Hopes he ſaw him kill'd, 

Tho! ſcreen'd behind Apolo's mighty Shield. 
Thrice ruſhing furious, at the Chief he {trook ; 
His blazing Buckler thrice Apollo ſhook : = 530 
He try'd the fourth: When breaking from the Cloud, 
A more than mortal Voice was heard aloud. 

O Son of 7” deus, ceaſe | be wiſe and ſee 

How vaſt the Diff rence of the Gods and Thee; 
Diſtance immenſe ! between the Pow'rs that ſhine 335 
Above, Eternal, Deathleſs, and Divine, 
And mortal Man! a Wretch of humble Birth, 
A ſhort-liv'd Reptile in the Duſt of Earth. 
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So ſpoke the God who darts Celeſtial Fires; 
5% He dreads his Fury, and ſome Steps retires. 
Then Phebus bore the Chief of Venus Race 
To Troy's high Fane, and to his Holy Place; 
Latona there and Phæbe heal'd the Wound, 
With Vigor arm'd him, and with Glory crown'd. 


545 This done, the Patron of the Silver Bow 
A Phantom rais'd, the ſame in Shape and Show 
With great Aineas ; ſuch the Form he bore, 
And ſuch in Fight the radiant Arms he wore. 
Around the Spectre bloody Wars are wag'd, 
;50 And Greece and Troy with claſhing Shields engag d. 
Meantime on Hion's Tow'r Apollo ſtood, 
And calling Mars, thus urg'd the raging God. 
Stern Pow'r of Arms! by whom the Mighty fall, 
Who bathe in Blood, and ſhake th*embattel'd Wall! 
555 Riſe in thy Wrath! To Hells abhorr'd Abodes 
Diſpatch yon' Greek, and vindicate the Gods. 
Firſt roſie Venus felt his brutal Rage; 
Me next he charg'd, and dares all Heay'n en gage: 
The Wretch would brave high Heav'as immortal Sire, 
560 His triple Thunder, and his Bolts of Fire. 


The 
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The God of Battel iſſues on the Plain, 

| Stirs all the Ranks, and fires the Trojun Train; 

In Form like Acamas, the Thracian Guide, 

Enrag'd, to Troy's retiring Chiefs he cry'd. 

How long, ye Sons of Priam! will ye fly, 5565 

And unreveng'd ſee Priam's People die ? 

Still unreſiſted ſhall the Foe deſtroy, 

And ſtretch the Slaughter to the Gates of Troy? 

Lo brave Areas ſinks beneath his Wound, 

Not Godlike Hector more in Arms renown'd : 570 

Haſte all, and take the gen'rous Warrior's Part. 

He ſaid; new Courage ſwell'd each Hero's Heart. 

Sarpedon firſt his ardent Soul expreſsd, 

And, turn'd to Hector, theſe bold Words addreſs'd. 

Say, Chief, is all thy ancient Valor loſt, 575 

Where are thy Threats, and where thy glorious Boaſt, 

That propt alone by Priams Race ſhould ſtand 

Troy's ſacred Walls, nor need a foreign Hand? 

Now, now thy Country calls her wanted Friends, 

And the proud Vaunt in juſt Deriſion ends. 80 

Remote they ſtand, while Alien Troops engage, 

Like trembling Hounds before the Lion's Rage. 
Far 
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| Far diſtant hence I held my wide Command, 
Where foaming Xanthus laves the Lycian Land, 
;8; With ample Wealth (the Wiſh of Mortals) bleſt, 
A beauteous Wife, and Infant at her Breaſt ; _ 
With thoſe J left whatever dear could be; 
Greece, if ſhe conquers, nothing wins from me. 
Yet firſt in Fight my Lycian Bands I chear, 
;9oAnd long to meet this mighty Man ye fear. 
While Hector idle ſtands, nor bids the Brave 
Their Wives, their Infants, and their Altars ſave. 
Haſte, Warrior, haſte ! preſerve thy threaten'd State ; 
Or one vaſt Burſt of all· involving Fate 
595 Full oer your Tow'rs ſhall fall, and ſweep away 
Sons, Sires, and Wives, an undiſtinguiſh'd Prey. 
- Rowze all thy Trojans, urge thy Aids to fight ; 
Theſe claim thy ThoughtsbyDay,thy WatchbyNight: 
With Force inceſſant the brave Greeks oppoſe; L 
500 Such Cares thy Friends deſerve, and ſuch thy Foes. | 
Stung to the Heart the gen'rous Hector hears, 
But juſt Reproof with decent Silence bears. 
From his proud Car the Prince impetuous ſprings; 
On Earth he. leaps ; his Brazen Armor rings. 


Two 
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Two ſhining Spears are brandiſh'd in his Hands; «co; 
Thus arm'd, he animates his drooping Bands, 
Revives their Ardor, turns their Steps from Flight, 
And wakes anew the dying Flames of Fight. 

They turn, they ſtand: The Greeks their Fury dare, 
Condenſe their Pow'rs, and wait the growing War. 610 
As when on Ceres” ſacred Floor the Swain 
Spreads the wide Fan to clear the golden Grain, 
——And the light Chaff, before the Breezes born, 
Aſcends in Clouds from off the heapy Corn; 

The grey Duſt, riſing with collected Winds, 615 
Drives o'er the Barn, and whitens all the Hinds. 

So white with Duſt the Grecian Hoſt appears, 

From trampling Steeds, and thundring Charioteers, 
The dusky Clouds from labour'd Earth ariſe, 

And roll in ſmoaking Volumes to the Skies. 620 
Mars hovers oer them with his ſable Shield, 

And adds new Horrors to the darken'd Field ; 

Pleas'd with his Charge, and ardent to fulfill 

In Troy's Defence Apollo's heav'nly Will: 

Soon as from F ight the blue-ey'd Maid retires, en,; 
Fach Trojan Boſom with new Warmth he fares. 

M And 
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And now the God, from forth his ſacred Fane, 
Produc'd  Aineas to the ſhouting Train 
Alive, unharm'd, with all his Peers around, 
60 Erect he ſtood, and vig' rous from his Wound: 
Enquiries none they made; tlie dreadful Day / 
No Pauſe of Words admits, no dull Delay 
Fierce Difeord ſtorms, Apalla loud exclaims, 
Fame calls, Mars thunders, and the Field's in Flames. 
6 Stern Diamed with either Ajax ſtood. 
And great Ulyſſes, bath'd in hoſtile Bloo. 
Embodied cloſe, the tab'ring Greciau Train 
The fierceſt Shock of charging Hoſts ſuſtain ; 
Unmov'd and ſilent, the whole War they wait, 
640 Serenely dreadful; and as fix d as Fate. 
So when th' embatteFd Clouds in dark Array 
Along the Skies their gloomy Lanes diſplay, 
When now the North his boift'rous Rage has ſpent, 
And peaceful ſteeps the liquid Element. 


645 The low-hung Vapors, motionlefs and ſtill, 
Reſt on the Summits of the ſhaded Hill; 
Till the Maſs ſcatters as the Winds ariſe, 
Diſpers d and kroken thro the ruffled Skies. 

| | 3 „ 
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| Nor Was the Gen ral | wanting tO his Train, . 
From Troop to Troop he toils thro' all the Plain. 550 
Ve Greelt be Men! the Charge of Battel bear; 
Your brave Aſſociates, and Y out-ſelves revere! 
Let glorious Acts more glorious Acts inſpire, 
And catch from Breaft to Breaſt the noble Fire! 
On Valor's ſide: the Odds of Combate lic, 55 
The Brave live glorious, or lamented die; 
The Wretch who trembles in the Field of Fame, 
Meets Death, and worſe than Death, Eternal Shame. 
_ Theſe Words he ſeconds with his flymg Lance, 
To meet whoſe Point was ſtrong Deicomn's Chance; 560 
FEneasr Friend, and in his native Place 
Honour 'd and lov'd like Priam's Royal Race: 
Long had he fought the foremoſt in the Field; 
But now the Monarch's Lance tranſpierc d his Shield, 
His Shield too weak the furious Dart to ſtay, 665 
Thro' his broad Belt the Weapon forc'd its way; 
The grizly Wound difmiſs'd his Soul to Hell, 
| His Arms around him rattled as he fell. 
Then fierce Aineas brandiſhing his Blade, 
In Duſt Oy ſilochur and Crethon lad. 670 
W hoſe 
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Whoſe Sire Diicleus, wealthy, brave and great, 
In well. built Pheræ held his lofty Seat: # 
Sprung from Alpheus, plenteous Stream! that yields 

Encreaſe of Harveſts to the Pylzan Fields : 
675 He got Orfalochus, Divcleus He, 
And theſe deſcended in the third Degree. 
Too early expert in the martial Toil, 
In ſable Ships they left their native Soil, 
I“ avenge Atrides: Now, untimely ſlain, 


680 They fell with Glory on the Phrygzan Plain. 


So two young Mountain Lions, nurs'd with Blood 

In deep Receſſes of the gloomy Wood, 

Ruſh fearleſs to the Plains, and uncontroul'd 
Depopulate the Stalls and waſte the Fold; 

685 Till pierc'd at diſtance from their native Den, 
O'erpow'r'd they fall beneath the Force of Men. 
Proſtrate on Earth their beauteous Bodies lay, 
Like Mountain Firs, as tall and ſtrait as they. 
Great Menelaus views with pitying Eyes, 

590 Lifts his bright Lance, and at the Victor flies; 

Mars urg d him on; yet, ruthleſs in his Hate, 

The God but urg'd him to provoke his Fate. 
q He 
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He thus advancing, Neſtor's valiant Son 

Shakes for his Danger, and neglects his own; 

Struck with the Thought, ſhould Helen's Lord be ſlain, 59; 
And all his Country's glorious Labours vain. 
Already met the threat'ning Heroes ſtand : 

The Spears already tremble in their Hand; 

In ruſh'd Antilochus, his Aid to bring, 

And fall or conquer by the Spartan Kin ing. 700 
Theſe ſeen, the Dardan backward turn'd his . 
Brave as he was, and ſhunn'd unequal Force. 

The breathleſs Bodies to the Greeks they drew ; 

Then mix in Combate and their Toils renew. 

Firſt Pylemenes, great in Battel, bled, 5g 
Who ſheath'd in Braſs the Paphlagonians led. 

Atrides mark'd him where ſublime he ſtood : 

Fix'd in his Throat, the Javelin drank his Blood. 

The faithful Mydon as he turn'd from Fight 

His flying Courſers, ſunk to endleſs Night : ABEL. 
A broken Rock by Neftor's Son was thrown, 

His bended Arm receiv'd the falling Stone, p 

From his numb'd Hand the Iv'ry- ſtudded Reins 


Dropt 1 in the Duſt are trail'd along the Plains. 
| N Meanwhile 
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715 Niese his Temples feel a deadly Wound; 
He groans in Death, and pondrous ſinks to Ground! 
Deep drove his Helmet in the Sands, and there 
The Head ſtood fix d, the quiv'ring Legs in Air: 
Till trampled flat beneath the Courſer's Feet, 
The youthful Victor mounts his empty Seat, 
And bears the Prize in Triumph to the Fleet. 
Great Hector ſaw, and raging at the View 
Pours on the Greeks : The Trojan Troops purſue: 
He fires his Hoſt with animating Cries, 
-:5 And brings along the Furies of the Skies. 

Mars, ſtern Deſtroyer ! and Bellona dread, | 
Flame in the Front, 'and thunder at their Head : 
This ſwells the Tumult and the Rage of Fight; 
That ſhakes a Spear that caſts a dreadful Light; 

730 Where Heflor march'd, the God of Battels ſhin'd, 
Now ſtorm'd before him, and now rag d behind. 

Tydides paus d amidſt his full Carrier; 
Then firſt the Hero's manly Breaſt knew Fear. 
As when ſome ſimple Swain his Cot forſakes, 

735 And wide thro' Fens an unknown Journey takes; 
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If chance a ſwelling Brook his Paſlage ſtay, 
And foam impervious croſs the'Wand'rer's way, 
Confus'd he ſtops, a Length of Country paſt, 
Eyes the rough Waves, and tir'd returns at laſt. 
Amaz d no leſs the great Tydides ſtands; 749 
He ſtay d, and turning, thus addreſs d his Bands. 
No wonder, Greeks ! that all to Hector yield, 
Secure of fav'ring Gods, he takes the Field; 
His Strokes they ſecond, and avert our Spears: 


Behold where Mars in mortal Arms appears! 745 


Retire then Warriors, but ſedate and flow ; 

Retire, but with your Faces to the Foe. 

Truſt not too much your unavailing Might: 

Tis not with Troy, but with the Gods ye fight. 
Now near the Greeks the black Battalions drew, ys 

And firſt two Leaders valiant Hector flew, 

His Force Anchialus and Mnefthes found, 

In ey'ry Art of glorious War renown'd ; 

In the ſame Car the Chiefs to Combate ride, 

And fought united, and united dy d. bg, 

Struck at the Sight, the mighty Ajax glows 

With Thirſt of Vengeance, and aſſaults the Foes. 
U His 
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His maſſy Spear with matchleſs Fury ſent. | 
Thro' Amphins Belt and heaving Belly went: 
760 Amphius Apeſus' happy Soil poſleſs'd, - Ai, 
With Herds abounding, and with Treaſure bleſed; * 
But Fate reſiſtleſs from his Country led 
The Chief, to periſh at his People's Head. 
Shook with. his Fall his Brazen Armor rung, 
765 And fierce, to ſeize it, conqu'ring Ajax ſprung : 
Around his Head an Iron Tempeſt rain'd ; 
A Wood of Spears his ample Shield ſuſtain'd ; 
Beneath one Foot the yet-warm Corps he preſt, 
And drew his Javelin from the bleeding Breaſt : 
770He could no more; The ſhow'ring Darts deny d 
To ſpoil his glitt'ring Arms, and Plumy Pride. 
Now Foes on Foes came pouring on the Fields, 
With briſtling Lances, and compacted Shields; 
Till in the Steely Circle ſtraiten'd round, 
775 Forc'd he gives way, and ſternly quits the Ground. 
While thus they ſtrive, 'Tlepolemus the great, 
. Urg'd by the Force of unreſiſted Fate, 
Burns with Deſire Sarpedon's Strength to prove; ps 
Ave: Offspring meets the Son of Jove. 


Sheath'd 


Sheath'd in bright Arms each adverſe Chief came on, ite 
FJove's great Deſcendent, and his greater Son. 

Pre par'd. for Combate, e're the Lance he toſt, 

The daring Rhodian' vents his haughty Boaſt. 

What brings this Lycian Counſellor ſo far, 

To tremble at our Arms, not mix in War? 535 
Know thy vain ſelf, nor let their Flat ry move 
Who ſtyle thee Son of Cloud-compelling Fove. | 
How far unlike thoſe Chiefs of Race divine, 
How vaſt the Diff rence of their Deeds and thine ? 

| Jove got ſuch: Heroes as my Sire, whoſe. Soul 790 
No Fear could daunt, nor Earth, nor Hell controul. 
Troy felt his Arm, and yon' proud Ramparts ſtand 
Rais'd on the Ruins of his vengeful Hand . 
With ſix ſmall Ships, and but a ſlender Train, 
He left the Town a wide, deſerted Plain. : 795 
But what art thou? who deedleſs look'ſt 8 
While unreveng'd thy Lycians bite the Grou nd: 
Small Aid to Troy thy feeble Force can be, 


But wert thou greater, thou muſt yield to me. 


P ierc'd by my Spear to endleſs Darkneſs go! 1 : 505 
[ make this Preſent to the Shades . 
0 w 
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The Son of Horthles, the Rivdiin Guide, 
Thus haushty fp8ke. The Lytim King reply'd. 
Thy Site; O Printe! o erturt'd the yd State, 

35 Whoſe perjur'd Monarch well defery'd his Fate; 
Thoſe heavhly Steeds the Hero Tonght ſo far, 
Falſe he dætain'd, the juſt Reward of War: 
Nor BB Cohtent, the $entots Chief defy'd, 
With baſe RePproaches and \unnianly Pride. 

*:-But you, YbWorthy the high Rice you Bealk, 

Shall raiſe my ler hich thy own is loſt : 

Now meet thy Fate, and By N peddn Hain 

Add Sie note GHolt to Phtt's gloomy 1 
He faid: Both hatelhs at an Titre Mews: 

2:5Both ſtrodk, both woind&d, büt Sar peidor's flew : 
Full in the Boaſter's Neck the Weapon ited, 
Transfix'd his ThiGat, and #idbk the vital Blood ; 
The Soul diſdaimfül Teeks the Caves'bfN iglit, 
And His ſeal d Eyes Br ever loſe the Light. 

8 Yet riot in vain, TTepilemas, Was thioWh 
Thy angry „Lale; which piercing to the Bone 
Suarpedon 8 Thigh, Fad 4686/4 the Chief of Breath; 
Dus ove was preſent, and forbad the Death. 


Horn 
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Born from the Conflict by his Lyrian Throng, 

The wounded Herb dragg'd the Lance along. 325 

(His Friends, each buſy d in his ſew'ral Part, 

Thro' Haſte, or Danger, had not drawn the Dart) 

The Greeks with Ilaia Tlepolemns vetir'd : 

Whoſe Fall Ulyſes view A, with Fury fir'd ; 

Doubtful af Fove's gieat Son he ſhould purſue, 330 

Or pour his Vengeance on the Lycian Crew. 

But Heavin and Fate the firft Deſign withſtand, 

Nor this great Death muſt grace IA Hand. 

Minerva drives him on the Lycian Train; 

Alaſtor, Chromius, Halius &xom'd the Plain, | 3s 

Alcander, Prqtanic, Notmon fell, F | 

And Numbers more his Sword. had ſent to Hell: 

But He#or faw ; and furious at the Sight, it 

Ruſh'd terrible amidſt the Ranks of Fight. 

With oy Sarpedon viewed the wiſhid Relief, 34 

And faint, lamenting, thus implor'd the Chief. 

Oh ſuffer not che Foe to ſbeur away 

My helpleſs Corps, an unaſſiſted Prey. 

If I, unbleſt, muſt ſee my Bon no more, 

* mee Grete and my native” Shore, 345 
Vet 
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vet let ch ie in Diow s ſacred Wall; 
Troy, in whoſe Cauſe I fell, ſhall mourn my F al 
He ſaid, nor Hector to the Chief replies, 
But ſhakes his Plume, and fierce to Combate flies, 
350 Swift as a Whirlwind drives the ſcatt'ring Foes, 
And dyes the Ground in Purple as he goes. 
Beneath a Beech, Jove's conſecrated Shade, 
His mournful Friends divine Sarpedon laid: 
Brave Pelagon, his fav'rite Chief, was nigh, i 
35; Who wrench'd the Javelin from his ſinewy Thigh. 
The fainting Soul ſtood ready wing'd for Flight, 
And o'er his Eye-balls ſwum the Shades of Night. 
But Boreas riſing freſh, with gentle Breath, © 
Recall'd his Spirit from the Gates of Death. 
80 The gen rous Greeks recede with tardy Pace, 
Tho Mars and Hector thunder in their Face; 
None turn their Backs to mean ignoble Flight, 
Slow they retreat, and ev'n retreating fight. 
Who firſt, who laſt, by Mars and Hector s Hand 
86; Stretch'd in their Blood lay gaſping on the Sand * 
Teuthras the great, Oreftes the renown'd- 
For manag'd Steeds, and/Trechus preſs d the Ground; 
_ Next 
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Next Oenomiaus, and auer Offspring 7% 
Oresbius laſt fell groaning at their ſide: 
On, in his painted Mitre gay, 270 
In fat Bwotia held his wealthy Shy. | | 
| Where Lakes ſurround low Hylt's watry Plain; 
A Prince and People ſtudious of their Gain. 
The Carnage Juno from the Skies ſurvey'd, 
And touch'd with Grief beſpoke the blue-ey'd Maid. 875 
Oh Sight accurſt ! Shall faithleſs Troy prevail, 
And ſhall our-Promiſe to our People fail? 
How vain the Word to Menelaus givin 
By Fove's great Daughter and the Queen of _ 
Beneath his Arms that Priam's Tow'rs ſhould fall; 
If warring Gods for ever guard the Wall? - 
Mars, red with Slaughter, aids our hated Foes : 
Haſte, let us arm, and Force with Force oppoſe ! 
She ſpoke ; Minerva burns to meet the War: | 
And now Heav'ns Empreſs calls her blazing Car. 88g 
At her Command ruſh forth the Steeds Divine; 
Rich with immortal Gold their Trappings ſhine. - 
Bright H ebe waits; by H elo, ever young, 


The whirlin g Wheels are to the Chariot hung. 
. On 


3 
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890 On the bright Axle turns the bidden Wheel; - 191 

Of ſounding Braſs; the poliſh'd Axle Steel. 

Eight brazen Spokes 4n radiant — NN 

The Circles Gold, of uncorrupted Frame, 

Such as the Heav ns produce t and round che Gola 

895 Two brazen Rings of Work divine were roll'd. A 
| The boſſie Naves of ſolid dilver ſhone 5 2 ol 

| Braces of Gold ſuſpend the moving Throne: 

The Car behind an arching Figure bore ; | 2 110 

The bending Conca ve form d an Arch before. 

900 Silver the Beam, th extended Yake was cad. not 
And golden Reins th'!1mmortal Courſery hold eva 
. Herſelf, impatient, to the ready Car 2 
The Courſers joins, and breathes Revenge od War 

Palas diſrobes; Her radiant Veil unty d, 

905 With Flow'rs adorn'd, with Art diverſify is! 
(The labour'd Veil her heav'nly Fingers wowed 

_ Flaws on the Pavement of the Court of Juve. 
Now Heav'ns dread Arms her mighty Limbs inveſt, 
Jenes Cuiraſs blazes on her emple Breaſt;: 

Deck d in fad Triumph for the mournful Fidd, 

Oer her broad Shoulders hangs his horrid Shield, | 

110 0 | Dire, 
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Dire, black, tremendous! Round the Margin roll'd, 
A- Fringe of Serpents | hiſſing guards — | 
Here all the Terrors of grim War appear, 
Here rages Norte hüre brake Fight kad Fear, 5. 
Here ſtorm'd Contention, and here Fury frown'd ; 

5 the dire Orb Portentous Gongen crown'd. 
he maſſy golden! Helm the next aſſumes, 
— dreadfel nods with four Gerſhading Flames; 4 
80 vaſt, the broad Circumference contains 2” 
A hundred Armies on a hundred Plains. 255 
The Goddeſs thus th imperial Car aſcends; 
Shook by her Arm the mighty Javelin bends, 
Pond'rous and huge; that when her Fury burns, 
Proud Tyrants humbles, and whole Hoſts o'erturris. 925 | 
Swift at the Scourge: th' Ethereal: Courſers fly, 
While the ſmooth Chariot cuts the liquid Sky. 
Heav'n Gates ſpontaneous open to the Pow rs, 
Heav'ns golden Gates, kept by the ene 
Commiſſionꝭd in alternate Watch to ſtand, 
The Sun's. bright Portals and the Skies cmd, 
Involve in Clouds th Eternal Gates of Day, 5 
Or the dark Barrier roll with Eaſe away. 
SH The 
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The ſounding Hinges ring: On either ſidde 
935 The gloomy Volumes, piere d with Light; 8 
The Chariot mounts, here deep in ambient * = 
Confus d, Olmpar hundred Heads ati; 
Where far apart the Thund' rer fills: his Throws, 7 
Oo er all the Gods, ſuperior en, 1 bl. 
„There with her ſnowy Hand the Queen reſtr; an 
The, fiery: Steeds, and thus to Jobe complains, ;,, | 
O dire! can no Reſentment touch thy Soul? 
Can Mars rebel, and does no Thunder roll?ʒ̃ů 
What lawleſs Rage on yon forbidden Plain, 
945 What raſh Deſtruction] and what Heroes ſlain? 
Venus, and Phœ bus with the dreadful Bow, - btice 
Smile on the Slaughter, and enjoy my Woe. 
Mad, furious Power! whoſe unrelenting Mind 78 
No God can govern, and no Juſtice bin. 
oo Say, mighty Father! Shall we ſcourge his wang 1 
And drive from Fight th' impetuous Homicide? 
To whom aſſenting, thus the Thund'rer . 2 
Go! and the great Minerva be thy Aid. 
To tame the Monſter-God Minerva know, £ 
955 And oft” afflicts his Brutal Breaſt with Woes. 
He 
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He faid ; Saturnia, ardent to obey, 
Laſh'd her white Steeds along th' Aerial Way. 
Swift down the Steep of Heay'n the Chariot rolls 
Between th' expanded Earth and ſtarry Poles. 
Far as a Shepherd, from ſome Point on highs; - 96⁰ 
Oer the wide Main extends his boundleſs Eye, 
Thro' ſuch a Space of Air, with thund'ring Sound, 
At ev'ry Leap th' Immortal Courſers bound. 
Ty now they reach d, and touch d thoſe Banks Divine 
Where Silver Simois and Scamander join. 965 
There Juno ſtop'd, and (her fair Steeds unloos d) 
Of Air condens d a Va Por circumfus d: 
For theſe, impregnate with Celeſtial Dew 
On Simois Brink Ambroſial Herbage grew. 
Therite, to relieve! the fainting Argzve Throng, 970 
Smooth as the failing [Doves they glide: along. 
The beſt and braveſt of the Grecian Band 
(A varlike Circle) round Tydides ſtand : 


Such was their Look as Lions bath'd in Blood, 
Or foaming Boars, the Terror of the Wood. 975 


Heavens Empreſs mingles with the mortal Crowd, 


And ſhouts, in Stentor's ſounding Voice, aloud: 
tr 410˙J Q Stentor 
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Stentor the ſtrong, endu'd with Brazen Inge 


Whoſe Throat ſurpaſs'd the Force of fifty Tomgues! | 
Inglorious Argives i to. your Race-a Shane, 


And only Men in Figure and in Namen: 
Once from their Walls your tim rous mes, 
While fierce in War divine Achille. rag d;; 
Now iſſuing fearleſs they poſſeſs the Plain, 
95 Now win the Shores, and ſcarce the Seas remain 
Her Speech new Fury to their u 
While near Tydider ſtood th* Athenian: Maid: 
The King beſide his panting Steeds ſhe sar 
O'erſpent with Teil, repoſing on the Groans” | 1Q - 
999 To cool his glowing Wound he ſate apart: 
(The Wound inflicted by the-Lyciaw — 20 
Large Drops of Sweat from all his Limbs deſtend, 
Beneath his pond'ros Shiell his 'Sinews - — 
Whoſe ample Belt chat oer his Shoulder Wie! 
995 He cas'd ; and wall'd the clotted — 
The Goddeſs leaning Oer the bending — 
Beſide his Courſers, thus ber Silence broke. 
Degen rate Prince ! and not of Tydeur Kin, 
Whoſe little Body 2 a mighty Mind. 
Foremsit 
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Foremoſt he preſs d, in Blot ious Toils to ſhare, FO! 
And ſearce Trefrain'd'when'T forbad the War. 
Alone, unguarded, once hie dard to ge, ö 
And feaſt encircled by the Theban Fe 
There brav d, and vatzquiſh'd, many a hardy Knight; 
Such Nerves I gave him, and ſuch Force in Fight. 
Thou too no leſs haſt been my conſtant Care; 
Thy Hands I armed, and ſent thee forth to War: 2 
But Thee or Fear deterrs, or Sloth detains; 8 
No Drop of all thy Father warms thy Veins. 

The Chief thus anſwer d mild; n Maid 1 1019 
I own thy Preſence; and confeſs thy Aid. | 
Not Fear; thou know ſt, withholds me from hePlains 


Nor Sloth bath ſeiz d me, but thy Word reſtrains: 


From warring Gods thou bad'ſt me turn 10 e, 
And Ves only found Refiſtarice here. 
Hence, Goddeſs! heedful of thy high Commands 
Loth I'gave way, and warn'd our Argrve Bands: 
Fer Mars, the Homicide, theſe Eyes beheld, 
With Slaughter red, and raging round the Field 
Then thus Minerva. Brave Hauler bau WO ws 


Not -Mars himſelf, nor ought Tm 
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Full on the God impell thy foaming Horſe: 

Pallas commands, and Pallas lends thee Force. 

Raſh, furious, blind, from theſe to thoſe he flies, 
05 And ev'ry fide of wav ring Combate tries; | 

Large Promiſe makes, and breaks the Promiſe made; ' 

Now gives the Grecians, now: the Trojans; Aid. 

She ſaid, and to the Steeds approaching, near, 

Drew from his Seat the martial Charioteer. 
00% The vig'rous Pow'r the trembling Car aſcends, 

Fierce for Revenge; and Diomed attends. 

The groaning Axle bent beneath the Load; 

So great a Hero, and ſo great a God. 4 

She ſnatch'd. the Reins, ſhe laſh'd with all her Ber 
5 And full on Mars impell'd the foaming Horſe: 
But firſt, to hide her Heav'nly Vifage, ſpread pi H 

Black Orcus? Helmet o'er her radiant Head. 

Juſt then ' Gigantic Periphas lay lain 

The ſtrongeſt Warrior of th. Atolian "RY E 30.1 
0% The God who ſlew him, leaves his erat Prize 

Stretch d where he fell, and at T'ydides' flies. 

Now ruſhing fierce, in equal Arms appear, 

the c dane Greek; the dreadful God of War! 
Full 


— 
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Full at the Chief above his 'Courſer's Head. 
From Mart his Arm th enormous Weapon fled? i'.,; 
' Pallas oppes her Hand, and caus d to glance 
Far from the Car, the ftrong immortal Lance. 
Then threw the Force of Tdens” warlike Sn; 
The Javelin hiſꝰ d; the Goddeſs urg'd it on 
Where the broad Cincture girt his Armor round, 
It piere d the God: His Groin receivd the Wound. 
From the rent Skin the Warrior tuggs again 
The ſmoaking Steel. Mars bellows with the Pain: : 
Loud, as the Roar encountring Armies yield, 

When ſhouting Mil lions ſhake the thund'ring Field. 1055 
Both Armies ſtart, and trembling gaze around; 

And Earth and Heav'n rebellow to the Sound. 

As Vapors blown by Auſter s ſultry Breath, 

Pregnant with Plagues and ſhedding Seeds of Death, 
Beneath the Rage of burning Sirius riſe, | © 166 
Choak the parch'd Earth, and blacken all the Skies; 

In ſuch a Cloud the God from Combate dri v'n, 
High o'er the duſty Whirlwind ſcales the Heav'n. 


Wild with his Pain, he ſou ght the bright Abodes, / 


Thete fullen fate beneath the Sire of Gods, be; 
R Show'd 
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Show 'd the Celeſtial Blood, and with x Gre 
Thus pour d his Plaints before th; immortal Throne 
Can Fave, ſupine, flagitious Facts ſurvey, Nn 

And brook the Furies of this daring Dos aA 
For mortal Men Celeſtial Pow'rs engage, 

And Gods on Gods exert Eternal Rage. 

From thee; O Father! all theſe; Ills we — I 
And thy fell Daughter with the Shield and Spear: 
Thou gav'ſt that Fury to the Realms of Light, 
or; Pernicious, wild, regardleſs of the Right, _ _ -; .. 

All Heav'n beſide revere thy Sov'reign Sway, ... | 

Thy Voice we hear, and thy Beheſts obe: 

"Tis hers toffend; and ev'n offending ſnare 

Thy Breaſt, thy Counſels, thy diſtinguiſh'd Care; 
s SO boundleſs the, and thou fo partial grown, 
Well may we deem the wond*rous Birth far, own. 
Now frantic Diowed, at her command, 

Againſt th' Immortals lifts his raging Hand: 

The heav'nly Venus firſt his Fury found, 
Me next encount'ring, me he dard to wound; 
Vanquiſh'd I fled: Ey'n I, the God of F — 


From mortal Madneſs ſcarce was fay'd by F light. 
Flſc 
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Elſe ba#ſbithoui ken, mec ſink en yondet Plain, +" _m 
_ 'drodnd; i and heaving under Loads of pet | | 
Or piere d with Grctien Darts, for Ages 1% irs A 
Condemn d to Fainn the! fated not 49 die 'Y 
Him thus upbrailing; with 00m rr 1 
The Lord gf Thuntlers view id, and ſtern beſpoke. 
To me, Perſidious! this lamenting Strain? 
Of lawleſs Force [ſhall lawleſs Mors complain? . 
Of all the Gods who tread the ſpangled Skies, 
Thou moſt unjuſt, moſt odious in our Eyes! 
Inhuman Diſcord is thy dite Delight, 

The Waſte of Slaughter, and the Rage of Fight. 
No Bound; no Law thy fiery Temper quells, 1108 
And all thy Mother in thy; Soul rebella. 


In vain our Threats, in vain our Pow'r we uſe ; 


She gives th* Example, and her Son purſues, 

Yet long th' inflicted Pangs thou ſhalt not mourn, 

Sprung ſince thou art from Jove, and Heav'nly born, ie, 
Elſe, ſing'd with Light'ning, had'ſt thou hence been 


thrown, 


Where chain'd on burning Rocks the Titans groan. 


Thus 


4 
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Thus He who ſhakes'Olympus with his Nod 


Then gave to Pæon's Care the bleeding God. 


* 2 . e 


ne With gentle Hand the Balm he -pour'd around, 
And heal'd th immortal Fleſh; and clos'd the Wound 
As when the Fig's preſt Juice, infus d in Qream, 
To Curds coagulates the liquic Stream Po. AT 
Sudden the Fluids fix, the Parts'combin'd; --:: 01 


* 
* 
>, «a 


Such, and ſo ſoon, th Ftherial Texture join d. 
Cleans'd from che Duſt and Gore, fair Heb} dreſt 
His mighty Limbs in an immortal Veſt. 
Glorious he fate, in Majeſty reſtor d, mutig! 
Faſt by the Throne of Heav'ns ſuperior Lord. 
n Juno and Pallas mount the bleſt 
Their Task perform'd,; and mix the Gods. 
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UT Pallas now, &c.] As in every juſt 
Hiſtory Picture there is one principal 
Figure, to which all the reſt refer and 
— are ſubſervient; ſo in each Battel of the 
lliad there is one principal Perſon, that may 2 be call'd 
the Hero of that Day or Action. This Conduct preſerves the 
Unity of the Piece, and keeps the Imagination from being diſtra- 
&ed and confuſed with a wild Number of independent Figures, 
which have no Subordination to each other. To make this pro- 
bable, Homer ſuppoſes theſe extraordinary Meaſures of Courage 
to be the immediate Gift of the Gods; who beſtow them ſome- 
times upon one, and ſometimes upon another, as they think 
fit to make them the Inſtruments of their Deſigns; an Opi- 


Vrrst 1. 


nion conformable to true Theology. Whoever reflects _ 


this, will not blame our Author for repreſenting the ſame 
Heroes brave at one time, and diſpirited at another; juſt as 
the Gods aſſiſt, or abandon them on different Occaſions. 

a ; 0 IL | & 

Vern 1. T dides.] That we may enter into the Spirit 
and Beauty of this Book, it will be proper to ſettle the true 
Character of Diomed who is the Hero of it. „ is no 

1 ooner 
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: 3 ta, M Hove raiſes; hi ied Gel, 1 „ 
Abſence; like Stars that ſhine: each in his due Nees Ml. . 
che principal Hero rifes againz and eclipſes all others e EY 
the Cha is the firſt in this Office, | he-ſeems to; have more * 
of Achilles than any; beſide.” Hel has e 
2 Exc 4 "of Bolddes and too 1 
ward and intrepid like the other, and r runnin g. aftetC 
| promiſcuouſly as they offer themſelves. Par e, 0 
Character is, that he is ſoo rfeclahHA b. 7 FACTS] | 
that are-more experienced, and in à word, obe N 
all things. He is aſſiſted by the Patronefs of Wiſdo Or Arms, 
as he is. eminent both for Prudence and Valor. *7 75 which 
characterizes his Prudence is a quick Sagacity and Preſence . 
Mind in all Emergencies, and an undiſturb'd Readineſs in he 
very Article of Danger. And what is particular in his 
Valor is agreeable to theſe Qualities; his Actions being AE  - 

ways performed with remarkable Dexterity, Activity, an- 

Dil. patch. As the gentle and n n geable Turn of his Mind * 

2 drawn wich R ſitien roithe'boiſtefous Temper of 

Achilles,” ſo his bodily Excellengieg fem Yehhan'd as in Con- 

traſte to thoſe of 5 vho appears with Freat Strength, bur 

heavy and unwieldy. As he is forward. to act in the Fiel 

ſo is he ready to ſpeak i in the Council: But tis vhlcrrable 

that his Counſls ſtill incline to War, and are byaſs'd rather 

on the ſide of Bravery than Caution. Thus he adviſes to 
reject the Propoſals of the Trojans in the ſeventh Book, and 

not to accept of Ee, her ſelf, tho Paris ſhould: offer. her, 

In the 2 he 'oppoles, Agamenmon's Propoſition to return 
to Greece, in ſo i ſtrong a manner, as to declare he d will ſay 
and: continue the Siege himſelf, if che General ſhould. de- 

art. And thus he hears without Concern Achilles's Re- 

Elo of. a Reconciliation, -and doubts not to be able to carry 

on the War without him. As for his private Character, hie 

s a gallant Lover th Hoſpitality in his Behaviour to 
F.. ucus in the ſixth Bock; a Lover of Wiſdom in his Aſſiſt- 
ance of Neſtor in the eighth, and his Choice of Ulyſſes to ac- 
company him in the tenth.;, upon the. whole, A fi n. 
oere Friend, agg) a enen Enemy; " 
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the FieTn Book: 


The wonderful Actions he performs in this Battel, ſeem 
to be the Effect of a noble Reſentment at the Reproach he 
had receiv d from Agamemnon in the foregoing Book, to 


which theſe Deeds are the Anſwet. He becomes immediately 


the ſecond Hero of Greece, and dreaded equally with Achilles 
by the Trojans. At the firſt Sight of him his Enemies make a 
Queſtion, Whether he is a Man or a God? MAneas and Pandarus 
go againſt him, whoſe Approach terrifies Sthenelus, and the 
Apprehenſion of ſo great a Warrior marvellouſly exalts the 
Intrepidity of Diomed. Aineas himſelf is not ſavd but by 
the interpoſing of aDeity : He purſues and wounds that Deity, 
and Æneas again eſcapes only by the Help of a ſtronger 
Power, Apollo. He attempts Apollo too, retreats not till the 
God threatens him in his own Voice, and even then retreats 
but a few Steps. When he ſees Hector and Mars himſelf in 
open Arms againſt him, he had not retir'd tho' he was 
wounded, but in Obedience to Minerva, and then retires with 


73 


his Face toward them. But as ſoon as ſhe permits Him to 


engage with that God, he conquers, and ſends him groaning 
to Heaven. What Invention and what Conduct appears in 
this whole Epiſode? What Boldneſs in raiſing a Character to 
ſuch a Pitch, and what judgment in raiſing it by ſuch De- 
grees? While the moſt daring Flights of Poetry are employ'd 
to move our Admiration, and at the ſame time the juſteſt 
and cloſeſt Allegory, to reconcile thoſe Flights to moral 
Truth and Probability? It may be farther remark'd, that 
the high Degree to which Homer elevates this Character, en- 
ters into the principal Deſign of his whole Poem; which is 
to ſhew, that the greateſt. Perſonal Qualities and Forces are 
of no Effect when Union is wanting among the chief-Rulers, 
and that nothing can avail till they are reconciled ſo as to 
act 1n Concert; 

III. " 


VI 182 5. High on his Helm Celeflial Light nings © play.) 


This beautiful Paflage gave occaſion, to Zoilus for an inſipid 


Piece of Raillery, who ask'd how it happen'd that the Hero 
eſcap'd burning by theſe Fires that continually broke * 


74 


imitate it, and it muſt be owned he has ſurpaſſed his Original. 


bs Homer's Compariſon there is no other Circumſtance allu- 
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his Armor? Euſtathins anſwers, that there are ſeveral Exam- 
ples in Hiſtory, of Fires being ſeen to break forth from hu- 
man Bodies as Preſages of Greatneſs and Glory. Among the 
reſt, Plutarch in the Life of Alexander deſcribes his Helmet 
much in this manner, This is enough to warrant the Ficti- 
on, and were there no ſuch Example, the ſame Author ſays 
very well that the Imagination of a Poet is not to be conh- 
ned to ſtrict Phyſical Truths. But all Objections may eaſily 
be removed, if we conſider it as done by Minerva, who had 
determined this Day to raiſe Diomed above all the Heroes, 
and cauſed this Apparition to render him formidable. The 
Power of a God makes it not only allowable but highly no- 
ble, and greatly imagined by Hamer; as well as correſpon- 
dent to a Miracle in holy Scripture, where Maſes is deſcribed 
with a Glary ſhining on his Face at his Deſcent from Mount 
$74ar, a Parallel which Spoudanus has taken notice of. 

Virgil was too ſenſihle of the Beauty of this Paſſage not to 


Ardet apex capi, eriſtiſque ac vertice flamma 
Funditur, & uaſtas umbo vomit aureus nes. 
Nan fecus ac hquida fi quando notte Cometæ 
Saugumes lugubre rubent aut Sirms ardor, 
Ille fitim marbeſque ferens mortalibus agris, 
Naſcuur, & læuo contriftat lumine calm. 


ded to but that of a remarkable Brightneſs: Whereas Virgils 
Compariſon, beſide this, ſeems to foreteh the immenſe 
Slaughter his Hero was to make, by comparing him firſt to 
a Comet, which is vulgarly imagin'd a Prognoftick, if 'not 
the real Cauſe of much Miſery tro Mankind ; and again ro 
the Dog-ſtar, which appearing with the greateſt Brightneſs 
in the latter end of Summer, i ſupposd the Occaſion of all 
the Diſtempers of that ſickly Seaſon. And methinks the Ob- 
jection of Macrobius to this Place is not juſt, who thinks the 
Siqaile unſeaſonably apply d by Virgil to Afncas, becauſe he 
was yet on lis Ship, and had not begun the Battel. One 
may anſwer, that this miraculous Appearance could never be 


more 
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more proper than at the firſt Sight of the Hero, to ſttike 


Terror. into the Enemy, and to prognoſticate his approach 
ing Victory, F f 
80 „ ee 


VIxXSE 27. Idæus flew, Left the rich Charius.] It is fnely 
ſaid by M. Dacter, that Homer appears perhaps greater by 
the Criticiſms that have been paſt upon him, than by the 
Praiſes which have been given him. Zoilus had à Cavil at 
this Place; he thought it ridiculous in Idæus to deſcend from 
his Chariot to fly, which he might have done faſter by the 
help of his Horſes. Three things are ſaid in anſwer to this; 
firſt, that Idæus knowing the Paſſion which Diameu had for 


Horſes, might hope the Pleaſtire of ſeizing theſe wonld re- 


tard him from purſuing him. Next, that Homer might de- 


75 


fign to repreſent in this Action of Idæus the commort Effect 


of Fear, which diſturbs the Underſtanding to ſuch a degree, 
as to make Men abandon the ſureſt means to ſave thethſelves. 
And then, that [deus might have ſome Advantage of Diomed 
in Swiftneſs, which he had reaſon to confide in. But I fancy 
one may add another Solution which will better account for 
this Paſſage. Homer's word is #7ay, which I believe would 
be better tranſlated non perſeveravir, than non ſuftinuit defen- 
dere fratrem interfeftum : and then the Senſe will be clear 
that /Jeus made an Effort to fave his Brother's Body, which 
proving impracticable, he was obliged to fly with the utmoſt 
Precipitation. One may add, thar his alighting frorm his 
Chariot was not that he could ran faſter on foot, but that 
he could ſooner efcape by mixing with the Crowd of com- 
mon Soldiers. There is 4 Particular exactly of the fame Na- 
ture in the Book of Judges, Ch. 4. V. 15. where Hera a- 
lights to fly in the fame manner. ; 


V. 


* 


* & 


Vers 40. Who bathe in Blond] It may ſeem ſomething 


unnatural, that Pallas at a time when the is ende voujing to 
work upon Mars under the Appearance of Benevolence and 
Kindneſs, ſhould make uſe of Terms which ſerm at of 

itter 


76 , Opsrrvations on 


bitter Reproaches ; but theſe will appear wel properly 
applied to this warlike Deity. For Perſons of this mar- 
= | tial Character, who ſcorning Equity and Reaſon; carry 
| all things by Force, are better pleas' d to be celebrated 
for their Power than their Virtue. Statues are rais'd to the 
Conquerors, that is, the Deſtroyers of Nations, who are com- 
plemented for. excelling in the Arts of Ruine. Demetrius the 
Son of Antigonus was celebrated by his Flatterers with the Ti- 
tle of Poliorcetes, a Term equivalent to one here made uſe 


of. 
VI. 


 Verss 46. The God of Arms and martial Maid retreat.) 

The Retreat of Mars from the Trojans intimates that Cou- 
rage forſook them: It may be ſaid then, that Minerva's Ab- 
ſence from the Greeks will ſignify that Wiſdom deſerted them 
alſo. It is true ſhe does deſert them, but it is at a time when 
there was more occaſion for gallant Actions than for wiſe 


7 5 VII. 
VIS 48. The Greeks the Trojan Race purſue.) Homer 
always ap very zealous for the Honour of Greece, which 

alone might be a Proof of his being of that Country, againſt 
the Opinion of thoſe who would have him of other Nations. 
It is obſervable thro? the whole Iliad, that he endeavours 
every where to repreſent the Greeks as ſuperior to the 770- 
jans in Valor and the Art of War. In the beginning of the 
third Book he deſcribes the 7rojans ruſhing on to the Battel 
in a barbarous and confus d manner, with loud Shouts and 
Cries, while the Greeks advance in the moſt profound Silence 
and exact Order. And in the latter Part of the fourth 
Book, where the two Armies march to the Engagement, the 
Greeks are animated by Pallas, while Mars inſtigates the 7ro- 
Jans, the Poet attributing by this plain Allegory to the for- 
mer a well-conducted Valor, to the latter raſh Strength and 
brutal Force: So that the Abilities of each Nation are di- 
ſtinguiſh'd by the Characters of the Deities who aſſiſt them. 

| But 


” 
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took his fat 
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But in this Place; as Euſtathius obſerves, the Poet being wil- 
ling to ſhew., how, much the Greets -excelld their Enemies 
when they engag' d only with their proper Force, and when 
each, fide was alike deſtitute of divine Aſſiſtanee, takes occa- 


ſion to remove the Gods out of the Battel, and then each 
Grecian Chief gives ſignal Inſtances of Valor ſuperior to the 
Trojans. | 1 * | 

A modern Critick obſerves that this conſtant Superiority 
of the Greeks in the Art of War, Valor, and Number, is 
contradictory to the main Deſign of the Poem, which is to 
make the Return of Achilles appear neceſſary for the Preſer- 
vation of the Greeks ; but this Contradiction vaniſhes when 
we reflect that the Affront given Achilles was the occaſion 
of Jupiters interpoſing in favour of the Trojans, Wherefore 
the Anger of Achilles was not pernicious to the Greets purely 
becauſe it kept him inactive, but becauſe it occaſion'd Jupiter to 
afflict them in ſuch a manner, as made it neceſſary to appeaſe 
Achilles in order to render Jupiter propitious 


ViIs E 63. Back from the Car he tumbles.) It is in Poetry 


as in Painting, the Poſtures and Attitudes of each Figure 


ought to be different: Homer takes care not to draw two Per- 
ſons in the ſame Poſture; ., one is tumbled from his Chariot, 
another is {lain as he aſcends it, a third as he endeavours to 
eſcape. on Foot, a Conduct which is every where obſerved 
My Poet. Euſtatbius. bs EF NY. 


- 
1 


3 . 

V RSE 75. Next artful Phereclus.] This Character of Phe- 
reclus is finely imagined, and preſents a noble Moral in an un- 
common manner. There ran a Report, that the 7rojans 
had formerly receiv'd an Oracle, commanding them to fol- 
low Husbandry, and not apply themſelves to Navigation. 
Homer from hence takes occaſion to feign, that the Shi 
wright, who preſumed to build the Fleet of Paris when A 
1 Voyage to Greece, was overtaken by the di- 
S IJ | 


vine 


78 


vine Vengeance ſo long after as in this Battel. One may 
take notice too in this, as in many other Places, of the re- 
markable Diſpoſition Homer ſhews to Mechanicis; he never 


'manſhip, or of celebrating an Artiſt. 


8 V ' RSE 94 . Antenor's Offspring from a foreign Bed, 
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omits an Opportunity either of deſcribing a Piece of Work- 
X. 


n Whoſe gen rous Spouſe Theano hear ny Fair, 
Mrd the young Stranger with a Mother's Care. 
«Homer in this remarkable Paſſage commends the fair Theans 
for breeding up a Baſtard of her Husband's with the ſame 
Tenderneſs as her own Children. This Lady was a Wo- 
man of the firſt Quality, and (as it appears in the fixth Iliad) 
the high Prieſteſs of Minerva: So that one cannot imagine 
the Education of this Child was impoſed upon her by the Au- 
thority or Power of Autenor; Homer himſelf takes care 
to remove any ſuch meg Notion, by particularizing 
the Motive of this unuſual Piece of Hum̃anity to have been 
to pleaſe her Husband, xahα,m rocer d. Nor ought we to 
leſfen this Commendation by thinking the Wives of thoſe 
Times in general were more complaiſant than thoſe of our 
- own: © The Stories of Phone, Chremnefira, Medea, and ma- 
ny others, are plain Inſtances how highly the Lg of Mi- 
ſtreſſes Was reſented by the married Ladies. But there was 
indeed à difference between the Greeks” and Afraticks as to 
their Notions of Marriage: For it is certain the latter al- 
lowed Plurality of Wives; Priam had many lawful ones, 
and ſome of them Princeſſes who brought great Dowries. 
Theano was an Afiatick, and that is the moſt we. can 
grant; for the Son ſhe nurs' d fo carefully was _ apparently 
not by a Wife; but by a Miſtreſs; and her Paſſions were 
naturally the ſame with thoſe of the Grecian Women. 
As to the Degree of Regard then ſhewn to the Baſtards, they 
-were carefully enough educated, tho? not (like this of Aue- 
"abr as the lawful Iſſue, nor admitted to. an equal ſhare of 
Inkeritance. Megapenthes and Nicoſtratus were excluded from 
the Inheritance of Sparta, becauſe they were born of Bond- 
INE = Women, 


Women, as Pauſanias ſays. But Meoptolemus, a natural Son of 
Achilles by Deidamia, ſucceeded in his Father's Kingdom, per- 
haps with reſpe& to his Mother's Quality who was a Princeſs. 

Won the whole, however that Matter ſtood, Homer was very 
fivourable to Baſtards, and has paid them more Complements 
than one in his Works. If I am not miſtaken Uly/es reckons 
himſelf one in the Odyſſeis. Agamemmon in the eighth Iliad 

lainly accounts it no Diſgrace, when charm'd with the no- 

le Exploits of young Teucer, and praifing him in the Rap- 
ture of his Heart, he juſt.then takes hx fa to mention his 
Illegitimacy as a kind of Panegyrick upon him. The Reader 
may conſult the Paſſage, V. 284 of the Original and V. 333 
of the Tranſlation. From all this I ſhould not be averſe to 
believe that Homer himſelf was a Baſtard, as Vigil was, of 
which I think this Obſervation a better Proof, than what is 
faid for it iti the common Lives of him, | 

| XI. 

VIESE 100. Hypſenor, gem rous and divine, 
Sprung from the brave Dolopion's mighty Line; 
| 2 near adur d Scamander made Abode ; © 
P rieſt of the Stream, and honbur d as a Gbd. 
From the Number of Circumſtances put together here, and 
in many other Paſſages, of the Parentage, Plate of Abode, 
Profeſſion, and Quality of the Perſons our Author mentions ; 
I think it is plain he compoſed his Poem from ſome Records 

ot Traditions of the Actions of the Times preceding, and 
complied with the Truth of Hiſtory. Otherwiſe chef: parti- 
tular Deſcriptions of Genealogies and other minute Circum- 
| ſtances would have been an Affectation extremely needleſs and 
ffireaſonable. This Conſideration will account for ſeveral 
tags that ſeem odd or tedious, not to add that one may 
naturally believe he took theſe Occaſions of paying a Com- 

lement to many great Men and Families of His Patrons, 

th in Greece and Aſia. EY 8 
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skill; for the great Flux of Blood that muſt: follow ſuch. a 


midſt of his Enemies, and ſo mingled with their Ranks as ii 


like thoſe free Painters who, (one would think) had only made 
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Vzxss 108. Down. ſinks the Prieft.) Homer. makes him 
die upon the cutting off his Arm, which is an Inſtance of his 


- - 


Wound, would be the immediate Cauſe of Death. 


VIXXSIE 116. Thus Torrents ſwift and firong. This whole 
Paſſage ( ſays Euſtathms } is extremely beautiful. It de- 
ſcribes the Hero carry'd by an Enthuſiaſtick Valor into th 


himſelf were a Tran. And the - Simile . wonderfully. il- 
luſtrates this Fury proceeding from an uncommon. Infuſion 
of Courage from Heaven, in reſembling it not to a 
conſtant River, but a Torrent riſing from an extraordinary 
Burſt of Rain. This Simile is one of thoſe that draws along 
with it ſome foreign Circumſtances: We muſt not often ex- 
pect from Homer thoſe minute Reſemblances in every Branch 
of a Compariſon, which are the Pride of modern Similes. If 
that which one may call the main Action of it, or the prin- 
cipal Point of Likeneſs, be preſerved; he affects, as to the 
= rather to preſent the Mind with a great Image, than to 
fix it down to an exact one. He is ſure to make a fine Pi- 
cture in the whole, without drudging on the under Parts ; 


114155 


; a | 6 2e om 
Exit, oppoſutaſque evict gurgite moles, PIs, 

Fertur in arva furens cumulo, campoſque per omnes 
Cum ſtabulis armenta trabit--- 


* -- 


Not 
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Not with ſo fierce a Rage, the foaming Flood 
Roars, when he finds his rapid Courſe withſtood ; 
Bears down the Dams with unreſiſted Sway, 
And ſweeps the Cattel and the Cotts away, 

WD 3 | Dryden. | 


b dd3oi * 
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VIXSIE 139. The Dart ſtapt ſhort of Life.] Homer ſays it 
did not kill him, and I am at a Loſs why M. Dacier tranſlates 
it, The Wound was ſlight; when juſt after the Arrow is ſaid 
to have piercd quite thre, and ſhe herſelf there turns it, 
Perpoit 1 Foutre en outre; Had it been ſo ſlight, he 
would not have needed the immediate Aſſiſtance of Minerva 
to reſtore his uſual Vigor, and enable him to continue the 
Fight. ad wee ating T lon 
XV. | 

VIxISE 164. From mortal Mifts I purge thy Eyes.) This 
Fiction of Homer (ſays M. Dacier) is founded upon an im- 
portant Truth of Religion, not unknown to the Pagans, that 
God only can open the Eyes of Men, and enable them to 
ſee what they cannot diſcover by their own Capacity. There 
are frequent Examples of this in the Old Teſtament. God 
Pony 4 yes of Hagar that ſhe might ſee the Fountain, in 
14. So Numbers 22. V 


-_- 


Milton ſcems likewiſe to have imitated this where he makes 
F a Michael 
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Michael open Adams Eyes to ſee the future Revolutions of the 
World, and Fortunes of his Poſterity, Book In 


| Ai purgd with Enphraſie and Rue 
be viſual Nerve, for be had much to ſee, 
Aud from the Well of Life three Drops diſtilld. 


4 # 3 * 


This e. Sight of Diomed was given him only for 
the preſent Occaſion and Service in which he was employ'd 
by Pallas. For we find in the ſixth Book that upon meeting 
Glaucus,, he is ignorant whether that Hero be a Man or 


N * 
* 
* 


VIS 194. No myftic Dream.] This Line in the Origi- 
nal, Toig du #gyoptvois 6 yegwv txglvar Gvelezs, Contains as p 
zling a Paſſage for the Conſtruction as I have met with in 
Homer. Moſt Interpreters join the negative Particle à with 
the Verb #xziwrro, which may receive three different Mean- . 
ings: That Eurydamas had not interpreted the Dreams of his 
Children when they went to the Wars, or that he had fore- 
told them by their Dreams they ſhould never return from the 
Wars, or that he ſhould now no more have the Satisfaction 
to interpret their Dreams at their Return. After all, this 
Conſtruction ſeems forced, and no way agreeable to the ge- 
neral Idiom of the Greek Language, or to Hamers ſimple Pi- 
tion in particular. If we join de with fexojiroc, I think the 
moſt obvious. Senſe will be this; Diomed attacks the two Sons 
of Eurydamas an old Interpreter of Dreams; bis Children 
not returning, the Prophet ſought by his Dreams to know 
their Fate; however they fall by the Hands of Diomedl. 
This Interpretation ſeems natural and poetical, and tends to 
move Compaſſion, which is almoſt conſtantly the Deſign of 
the Poet in his frequent ſhort Digreſſions concerning the 
Circumſtances and Relations of dying Perſons. - 4 


"Vexrsr 201, To Strangers now deſcends his wealthy Sort.] 
| 5 | This 


we 'FreTH (Book. 


This is 2 Circumſtance thun which nothing could be imagi- 
ned more tragical, conſidering the Char of the Father. 
Homer ſays the Truſtees of the remote collateral Relations 
ſciz'd the Eſtate before his Eyes (aecording to a Cuſtom of 
thoſe Times) which to à covetous old Man muſt be the 

greateſt of Miſeries. . * 


VIISI 212. Divine Fneas.] It is here aas begins to 
act, and if we take a View of the whole Epiſode of this Hero 
in Homer, where he makes but an Under- part, it will ap- 
pear that Virgil has kept him perfectly in the ſame Chara- 
ter in his Poem, where he ſhines as the firſt Hero. His 
Piety and his Valor, tho? not drawn at fo full a length, are 
mark d no leſs in the Original than in the Copy. It is the 
manner of Homer to expreſs very ſtrongly the Character of 
each Perſon in the firſt Speech he is made to utter in the 
Poem. In this of Æneas, there is a great Air of Piety in 
thoſe Strokes, Ie he ſome God who puniſhes Troy for having 
neglected his Sacrifices? And then that Sentence, The Anger 
of Heaven is terrible. When he is in Danger afterwards, he 
is ſaved by the heavenly Aſfſtance of two Deities at once, 
and his Wounds cured in the holy Temple of Pergamus by 
Latona and Diana. As to his Falor, he is ſecond oily to 
Hector, and it perſonal Bravery as great in che Greet Author 
as in the Roman. He is made ro exert himſelf on Emergen- 
cies of the firſt Importance and Hazard, rather than on com- 
mon Occafions: he checks Diomeu here in the midſt of his 
Fury; in the thirteenth" Bock defends his Friend Dzjphobns 
before it was his Turn to fight, beitig placed in one of the hind- 
moſt Ranks (which Homer, to take off all Objection to his 
Valor, tells us happen d becauſe Priam had an Animoſity to 
him, tho he was one of the braveſt of the Army.) He is 
one of thoſe who reſcue Het when he is overthrown by 
Ajax in the fourteenth Book. And what alone were ſuffici- 
ent to eſtabliſh him a fitſt-rate Hero, he is the firſt that dares 
reſiſt Achilles himſelf at his Return to the Fight in aft his 
Rage for the Loſs of Patrorlm. He indeed avoids eticoun- 


terin g 
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tering two at once, in the preſent Book; and ſhews upon 
the whole a ſedate and deliberate Courage, which if not ſo 
glaring as that of ſome others, is yet more juſt. It is worth 


conſidering how thorou hly Virgil penetrated. into all this, 
and ſaw into the very Idea of Homer; fo as to extend and 


call forth the whole Figure in its full Dimenſions and Colours 


from the ſlighteſt Hints and Sketches which were but caſually 


rouch'd by Homer, and even in ſome Points too where they were 
rather left to be underſtood, than expreſsd. And this, by 
the way, ought to be confider'd by thoſe Criticks who object 
to Virgils Hero the want of that ſort of Courage which ſtrikes 
us ſo much in Homer's Achilles. Atneas was not the Crea- 
ture of Virgils Imagination, but one whom the World was 
already acquainted with, and expected to ſee continued in 
the ſame Character; and one who perhaps was choſen for 
the Hero of the Latin Poem, not only as he was the Foun- 
der of the Roman Empire, but as this more calm and regu- 
ler Character better agreed with the Temper and Genius of 


the Poet himſelf, 
XIX; 


VsRsE 242. Hlilld in the Bow, &c.] We ſee thro” this 
whole Diſcourſe of Pandarus the Character of a vain-glorious 
paſhonate Prince, who being skilFd in the Uſe of the Bow, 
was highly valued by himſelf and others for this Excellence; 
but having been ſucceſsleſs in two different Trials of his Skill, 
he is rais d into an outragious Paſſion, which vents itſelf in 
vain Threats on his guiltleſs Bow. Euſtathius on this Paſ- 
ſage relates a Story of a Paphlagonian famous like him for 
his Archery, who having miſgd his Aim at repeated Trials, 
was ſo tranſported by Rage, that breaking his Bow and Ar- 
2755 he executed a more fatal Vengeance by hanging him- 
8 | XX. 


VIISBE 244. Ten poliſtd Chariots,] Among the many Pi- 
ctures Homer gives us of the Simplicity of the Heroic Ages, 
he mingles from time to time ſome Hints of an extraordina- 


ry 


the FIFTH Book. 


ry Magnificence. We have here a Prince who has all theſe 
Chariots for Pleaſure at one time, with their particular Sets 
of Horſes to each, and the moſt ſumptuous Coverings in 
their Stables. But we muſt remember that he ſpeaks of 'an 
Aſiatic Prince, thoſe Barbarians living in great Luxury, 
Dacier. 9 

XXI. 


VI ESE 252. Yet to Thrift inclim d.] Tis Euſtathius his Re- 
mark, that Pandarus did this out of Avarice, to ſave the Ex- 
pence of his Horſes. I like this Conjecture, becauſe nothing 
ſeems more judicious, than to give a Man of a perfidious 
Character a ſtrong Tincture of Avarice. 


XXII. 


VERSE 261. And undiſſembled Gore purſud the Mound.] 
The Greek is drgexts alua. He ſays he is ſure it was real 
Blood that follow'd his Arrow ; becauſe it was anciently a 
Cuſtom, particularly among the Spartans, to have Ornaments 
and Figures of a- 2 Colour on their Breaſt-Plates, that 
the Blood they loſt might not be ſeen by the Soldiers, and 
tend to their Diſcouragement. Plutarch in his Inſtit. Lacon. 
takes notice of this Point of Antiquity, and I wonder it 
eſcap'd Madam Dacier in her Tranſlation. 


XXIII. 


VrRSE 273. Nor Phoebus Honour d Gift diſgrace.) For Ho- 
mer tells us in the ſecond Book, V. 334 of the Catalogue, 
that the Bow and Shafts of Pandarus were given him by 
* g XXIV, 


VPIxꝝxXSE 284. Haſte, ſeize the Whip, &c.] Homer means 
not here, that one of the Heroes ſhould alight or deſcend 
from the Chariot, but only that he ſhould quit the Reins to 
the Management of the other, and ſtand on Foot upon the 
Chariot to fight from thence, As one might uſe the Expreſ- 
Ns | Y ſion 
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ſion, to deſtend from the Ship, to ſignify to quit the Helm 
or Oar, in order to take up Arms. This is the Note of Eu- 

rs that moſt of the Tranſlators 
of this Paſſage, and among the 


are miſtaken in the Senſe 
reſt Mr. Hobbes. © 


XXV. 


VERSE 320. One Chief at leaſt beneath this Arm ſhall die.) 
It is the manner of our Author to make his Perſons have 
ſome Intimation from within, either of proſperous or adverſe 
Fortune, before it happens to them. In the preſent Inſtance, 
we have ſeen Aneas, aſtoniſh'd at the great Exploits of Dio- 
med, propoſing to himſelf the Means of his Eſcape by the 
Swiftneſs of his Horſes, before he advances to encounter 
him. On the other hand, Diomed is fo filled with Aſſurance, 
that he gives Orders here to Hhenelus to ſeize thoſe Horſes, 
before rhey come up to him. The Oppoſition of theſe two 
(as Mad. Dacier has remark'd) is very obſervable. 


XXI. 


Vr ISE 327. The Courſers of #thereal Breed.) We have 
already obferved the great Delight Homer takes in Horſes. 
He makes ſome Horſes, as well as Heroes, of celeſtial Race: 
and if he has been thought too fond of the Genealogies of 
ſome of his Warriors, in relating them even in a Battel ; we find 
him here as willing to trace that of his Horſes in the ſame 
Circumſtance. Theſe were of that Breed which Jupiter 
beſtow'd upon os, and far ſuperior to the common Strain 
of Trojan Horſes. So that (according to Euſtathiuss Opini- 
on) the Tranſlators are miſtaken who turn Tea tro, the 
Trojan Horſes, in V. 222 of the Original, where Aneas ex- 
tolls their Qualities to Pandarus. The ſame Author takes 
notice, that Frauds in the Caſe of Horſes have been thoughr 
excuſable in all Times, and commends Azch:/es Yor this 
Piece of Theft,' Virgil was fo well pleasd with it as to imi- 
tate this Paſſage in the ſeventh Æueid. 5 


Abſenti 


the Fiery Book, 


Abſent: Ainee currum, gemmoſyue jugales 
 Semme ab ethereo, ſpirantes naribus 1gnem, 
Hllorum- de gente, patri quos dædala Circe 

Suppoſita de matre nothos furata creavi. 


XXVII. 


VERSE 353. Full in his Face it enter d.] It has been ask d, 
ho- Dawed being on Foot, could naturally be ſuppos'd to 
give ſuch a Wound as is deſcrib'd here, Were it never fo 
improbable, the expreſs mention that Minerva conducted the 

avelin to that Part, would render this Paſſage unexceptiona- 

le. But without having recourſe to a Miracle, ſuch a Wound 
might be receiv'd by Pandarus either if he ſtoop'd ; or if his 
Enemy took the Advantage of a riſing Ground, by which 
means he might not impoſſibly ſtand higher, tho the other 
were in a Chariot. This is the Solution given by the anci- 
ent Schoh;a, which is confirm'd by the Lowneſs of the Cha- 
riots, obſerved in the Eſſay on Homer's Batzels, 


XXVIII. 


VIxꝝSIE 361. To guard his ſlaughter d Friend Æneas flies.) 
This protecting of the dead Body was not only an Office of 
Piety agreeable to the Character of ÆMneas in particular, but 
look'd upon as a Matter of great Importance in thoſe 
Times. It was believ'd that the very Soul of the deceas'd 
ſuffer d by the Body's remaining deſtitute of the Rites of Se- 
pulture, as not being elſe admitted to paſs the Waters of Styx. 


Haec omms, quam cernis, mops mhumataque turba eft; | 
Portitor ille, Charon; hi, quos vehit unda, ſepulti. _ 
Nec ripas datur horrendas & rauca fluenta 

Tranſportare prius, quam ſedibus ofſa quierunt, © 
Centum errant annos, volitantque hec luora circum. 


Virg. En. 6. 
Whoever 
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Whoever conſiders this, will not be ſurprized at thoſe long and 
obſtinate Combates for the Bodies of the Heroes, ſo frequent 
in the Ihiad. Homer thought it of ſuch Weight, that he 
has put this Circumſtance of want of Burial into tne Propo- 
ſition at the beginning of his Poem, as one of the chief Mis- 
fortunes that befel the Greeks. - 


XXIX. 


6 Vzxss 371. Not two ſtrong Men.] This Opinion of a 
Degeneracy of human Size and Strength in the Proceſs of 
Ages, has been very general. Lucretius, Lib. 2. 


Jamque adeo fratfta eſt ætas, eſfœtaque tellus 
ix animalia parda creat, que cuncta creavit 
 Secla, deduque frrarum ingentia corpora parti. 


The active Life and Temperance of the firſt Men, before 
theit native Powers were prejudiced by Luxury, may be ſup- 
poſed to have given them this Advantage. Celſus in his firſt 
Book obſerves, that Homer mentions no ſort of Diſeaſes in 
the old Heroic Times but what were immediately inflicted by 
Heaven, as if their Temperance and Exerciſe preſerved them 
from all beſides. Virgil imitates this Paſſage, with a farther 
Allowance of the Decay in Proportion to the Diſtance of his 
Time from that of Homer. For he ſays it was an Attempt 
that exceeded the Strength of welve Men, inſtead of two. 


* 


Saxum circumſpicit ingen 
Vix illud lecti bis ſex cervice ſubirent, 


Qualia nunc hommum product corpora tellus. 


4 


Juvenal has made an agreeable Uſe of this Thought in his 
fourteenth Satyr. TREATED 


Nam genus hoc vivo jam decreſcebat Homero, 
Terra malos hommes nunc educat, atque puſzllos. 


XXX. 
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Vzrst 391. Hid from the Foe bebind her ſhining Teil] 


Homer ſays, ſhe ſpread her Veil that it might be a Pefence 
againſt the Darts. How comes it then afterwards to be pierc d 
thro', when Venus is wounded ? It is manifeſt the Veil was 


not impenetrable, and is ſaid here to be a Defence only as it 


render d Æneas inviſible,” by being interpoſed. This is the 
Obſervation of Euſtathius, and was thought too material to 
be neglected in the Tranſlation. W 


XXXI. 


Vr RSE 403. To bold Deipylus I hom moſt he low d.] Sthe- 
nelus (ſays M. Dacier) loved Deipylus, parce qu'il avoit Id 
meſme humeur que luy, la meſine ſageſſe. The Words in the 
Original are ri Þgzolv q: an. Becauſe his Mind was e- 
bi. and conſentaneons to his um; which I ſhould rather 
tranſlate, with regard to the Character of Hhenelus, that he 
had the ſame Bravery, than the fame iſdom. For that 
S$thenelus was not remarkable fot Wiſdom appears from ma- 
ny Paſſages, and particularly from his Speech to Agamemnor 
in the fourth Book, upon which ſee Plutarch's Remark; 
Note 28. | | 


XXXII. 


Vers 468. The Chief in chace of Venus flies.] We have 
ſeen with what Eaſe Venus takes Paris out of the Battel in 
the third Book, when his Life was in danger from Menelaus; 
but here when ſhe has a Charge of more Importance and 
nearer Concern, ſhe is not able to preſerve her ſelf or her 
Son from the Fury of Diomed. The difference of Succeſs in 
two Attempts ſo like each other; is occaſion'd by that Pene- 
tration of Sight with which Pallas had endu d hef Favorite. 
For the Gods in their Intercourſe with Men are not ordina- 
rily ſeen but when they pleaſe to render themſelves viſible; 
wherefore Venus might think her ſelf and her Son ſecure 
from the Inſolence of this daring Mortal; but was in this de- 
2 ceeiv'd; 
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ceiv'd, being ignorant of that Faculty, wherewith the Hero 
was enabled to diſtinguiſh Gods as well as Men. | 


: 
: 


XXXIII. 


- 


Vas 419. Her ſurwe and the rating Steel profan'd.\ 
Plutarch in his Sympoſiacks J. 9. tells us, that Maximys the 
Rhetotician propos d this far- fetch d Queſtion at a Banquet, 
On which of her Hands Venus wat wounded ? and that R 
rion anſwerd it by asking, On which of his Legs Philip was 
lame? But Maximus reply'd it was a different Caſe : For De- 
moſthenes left no Foundation to gueſs at the one, whereas 
Homer gives a Solution of the other, in ſaying that Diomed 
throwing his Spear acroſs, wounded her Wriſt : fo that it was 


her cight Hand he hurt, her left being oppoſite to his right. 
He adds another humorous Reaſon from Pallas's reproaching 


her afterwards, as having got this Wound while ſhe was ſtro- 

king and ſolliciting ſome Grecian Lady, and unbuckling 

her Zone; An Mumm (ſays this Philoſopher) in which no one 

would make we of the left Hand. | 1695 
XXXIV. 

Veas E 422. Such Stream as iſſues from a wounded God.] 
This is one of thoſe Paſſages in Homer which have given oc- 
caſion to that famous Cenſure of Tullyj and Longinus, That 
he makes Gods of his Heroes, and Mortals of his Gods. Theſe, 
taken in a general Senſe, appear'd the higheſt Impiety to 
Plato and Pythagoras; one of whom has baniſh'd Homer 
from his Commonwealth, and the other ſaid he was tortured 
in Hell, for Fictions of this Nature. But if a due Diſtinction 
be made of a difference among Beings ſuperior to Mankind, 
which both the Pagans and Gheiltizns have allowed, theſe 
Fables may be calily accounted for. JYounds mflifted on the 
Dragon, BrniJing of the Serpent's Head, and other ſuch me- 
taphorical Images are conſecrated in holy Writ, and apply'd 
to Angelical and incorporeal Natures. But in our Author's 
Days they had a Notion of Gods that were corporeal, to 
whom they aſcribed Bodies, tho of a more ſubtil Kind than 

9 thoſe 


the Fxxri Book 


thoſe of Mortals. So in this very Place he ſuppoſes them to 
have Blood, but Blood of a finer and ſuperior Nature. Not- 
withſtanding che foregoing Cenſures, Milton has not ſcrupled 


ro imitate and apply this ro Angels in che Chriſtian Syſtem, 
when Saan is wounded by Michael in his fixth Book. a | 


ben Satan faſt knew Pam, 
Aud wrath d him to and fro convol#d ; fo fore 
Tube gradmg Sword with diſcontinuans Wound — © 
Pad thre him; but 1h Aitherial Subſtance clord 
Mar long diuſible, and from the gaſh _ 
A Stream of Nettarpus Humour iſſuing flow'd, 
Sangum, ſuch as Celeſtial Spirits may bleed 
Ter ſoon he heat d, for Spirns that liwe throughout, 
Vital m evry Part, not as frail Man 
In Entrails, Head or Heart, Liver or Reins, 
Cannot but by aunithilating die. 2 U 


Ariſtotle, Cap. 26. Art. Poet. excuſes Homer for followin 2 
Fame and common Opinion in his Account of the Gods; 
tho” no way agreeable to Truth. The Religion of thoſe 
Times taught no other Notions of the Deity, than that the 
Gods were Beings of human Forms and Paſſions; ſo that a- 
iy but a real eee would probably have paſt 
among the ancient Greeks for an impious Heretick-: They 
thought their Religion, which worſhipped the Gods in Ima- 
ges of human Shape, was much more rehn'd and rational 
than that of Agypz and other Nations, who ador'd them in 
animal or monſtrous Forms. And certainly Gods of human 
Shape cannot juſtly be eſteemed or deſcribed otherwiſe, than 
as a celeſtial Race, ſuperior only to mortal Men by oreater Abili- 
ties, and a more extenſive Degree of Wiſdom and Strength, 
ſubje& however to the neceſfary Inconveniencies conſequent 
to corporeal Beings. Cicero in his Book de Mat. Deor. ur- 
ges this Conſequence ſtrongly againſt the Epicurcans, who 
tho they depos d the Gods from any Power in creating or 
govetning the World, yet maintain'd their Exiſtence in human 
Forms. Wen enim ſemtiis quam multa vobis ſuſeipienda ſunt ji 
impetraveritis ut concedamus eandem eſſe hominam & deorum 
figuram 


v1 
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figuram ; omnis \cultus & curatio corporis erit eadem adhibenda 
Deo que adbibetur homins, ingreſſus, cunſus, accubatio, inclinatio, 
ſelſto, comprebenſio, ad extremum etiam ſermo & oratio. Nam 
quod & mares Deos of gr yy N dlicitis, quid ſequatur videtis. 


This Particular the wounding of Venus ſeems to be a 
Fiction of Homer's own Brain, naturally deducible from the 
Doctrine of corporeal Gods above-mentioned ; and conſider- 


ed as Poetry, no Way 8 Vet our Author as if he 
as 


had foreſeen ſome Objection, has very artfully inſerted a Ju- 
ſtification of this bold Stroke, in the Speech Done ſoon af- 
ter makes to Venus. For as it was natural to comfort her 
Daughter, by putting her in mind that many other Deities 
had receiv'd as ill Treatment from Mortals by the Permiſſion 
of Jupiter; ſo it was of great Uſe to the Poet, to enume- 
rate Hoe ancient Fables to the ſame Purpoſe, which being 


then generally aſſented to might obtain Credit for his own. 
— Remark belongs to Euſtathius. | 


VExsE 424. Unlike our groſs, diſeasd, terreſtrial Blood, &c.] 
The Opinion of the Incorruptibility of Celeſtial Matter ſeems 
to have been receiv'd in the Time of Homer. For he makes 
the Immortality of the Gods to depend upon the incortupti- 
ble Nature of the Nutriment by which dey are ſuſtained : 
As the Mortality of Men to proceed from the corruptible Ma- 
terials of which they are made, and by which they are nou- 
riſhed. We have ſeveral Inſtances in him from whence this 
may be inferred, as when Diomed queſtions Glaucus if he be 
a God or a Mortal, he adds, One who is ſuſtained by the 
Fruns of the Earth, Lib. 6. V. 142. Wann 


xXXVI. 


VIISIE 449. Low at his Knee ſhe begg'd.) All the former 
Enghſh Tranſlators make it, ſhe fell on her Knees, an Over- 
ſight occahon'd by the want of a competent Knowledge in 
Antiquities (without which no Man can tolerably underſtand 
this Author.) For the Cuſtom of praying on the Knees was 


unknown 


the FIFTH B OO K. 
unknown to the Greeks, and in uſe only among the Hebrews. 
Vers 471 . And ſhare thoſe Griefs "inferior Pouꝰrs mut 


ſhare.) The word Inferior is added by the Tranflator, to o- 
pen the Diſtinction Homer makes between the Divinity itſelf, 


93 


which he repreſents impaſſible, and the fubordinate celeſtial 


Beings or Spirits. 8 


41 Ta 


Vr RASE 475. The mighty Mars, &c.] Homer in theſe Fa- 
bles, as upon many other Occaſions, makes a great Show of 
his Theological Learning, which was the manner of all the 
Greeks who had travelbd into Ægyyt. Thoſe who would: ſee 
theſe Allegories explained at large, may conſult Euſtathius on 
this Place. Virgil ſpeaks much in the ſame Figure when he 
deſcribes the happy Peace with which Auguſtus had bleſt the 
World, | 


=======Furor impius intus | 
Seva ſedens ſuper arma, & centum vinctus abnis 


Poſt tergum nodis, fremn horridus ore cruento. 


XXXIX. 


VI ISE 479. Perhaps had periſpd.] Some of Homer's Cen- 
ſurers have inferr d from this Paſſage, that the Poet repreſents 
his Gods ſubject to Death, when nothing but great Miſery is 
here deſcribed. It is a common way of Speech to uſe Perdi- 
tion and Deſtruction for Misfortune. The Language of Scri- 
pture calls eternal Puniſhment periſhing everlaſtingly. There 


is a remarkable Paſſage to this Purpoſe in Tacitus, An. 6. 


which very lively repreſents the miſerable State of. a diſtract- 
ed Tyrant: It is the beginning of a Letter from Tiberius to 
the Senate, Quid ſcribam vobis, P. C. aut quomodo ſceriham, 
aut quid omnino non ſcribam hoc tempore, Diu me deæque pe- 
jus perdant quam perire quotidie ſentio, ft ſcio. 
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Venus. Euneid, Lib. 11. 
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XL. 


VIRSI 498. No Infant on his Knees ſhall call him Here.] 

This is Homer's manner of foretelling that he ſhall periſh un- 
fortunately in Battel, which is infinitely a more artful way of 
conveying that Thought than by a direct Expreſſion. He 
does not {imply ſay, he ſhall never return from the War, but 
intimates as much by deſcribing the Loſs of the moſt ſenſible 
and affecting Pleaſure that a Warrior can receive at his Re- 
turn. Of the like Nature is the Prophecy at the end of this 
Speech of the Hero's Death, by repreſenting it in a Dream 
of his Wife's. There are many fine Strokes of this kind in 
etical Parts of the Old Teſtament, Nothing is 
more natural than Dione's forming theſe Images of Revenge 
upon Diomed, the Hope of which Vengeance was fo proper 
a Topick of Conſolation to Venus. N 7 


XLI. 


Vzxss 500. To ſtretch thee pale, &c.] Virgil has taken 
notice of this threatning Denunciation of Vengeance, tho 
fulfill'd in a different manner, where Diomed in his Anſwer to 
the Embaſſador of K. Latinus enumerates his Misfortunes, 
and imputes the Cauſe of them to this impious Attempt upon 


Inoidifſe Deos patriss ut reddnus oris | 
Conjugium optatum & pulchram Calydona viderem ? 
Nunc etiam horribih viſu | ſequuntur : 
Ez focu amiſſi petierunt AEquora penis: 
Hluminibuſqus vagantur aves (heu dira meorum 
Supphcia / f & ſcopules, lachrymoſis vocrbus implent. 
ec adeo ex illo mihi jam ſperanda fuerunt 
Tiempore, cum ferro cæleſtia * demens 
Appetii, & Veneris violavi vulnere dextram. 


XLII. 


the FirTH Book. 


XLII. 


VIISI 501. Thy diſtant Wife.) The Poet ſeems here to 
complement the Fair Sex at the Expence of Truth, by con- 
cealing the Character of Ægiale, whom he has defcrib'd with 
the Diſpoſition of a faithful Wife; tho the Hiſtory of thoſe 
Times repreſents her as an abandon'd Proſtitute, who gave 
up her own Perſon and her Husband's Crown to her Lover. 


So that Diomed at his Return from Troy, when he expected 
to be recciv'd with all the Tenderneſs of a loving Spouſe, 


found his Bed and Throne pofleſs'd by an Adulterer, was 
forc'd to fly his Country, and ſeek Refuge and Subſiſtence 
in foreign Lands, Thus the offended Goddefs executed her 
Vengeance by the proper Effects of her own Power, by in- 
volving the Hero in a Series of Misfortunes proceeding from 
the Incontinence of his Wife. 


XLII. 
VERSE 517. The Sire of Gods and Men ſuperior ſinil d.] 


One may obſerve the Decorum and Decency our Author con- 
ſtantly preſerves on this Occaſion: Jupiter only ſiniles, the 
other Gods laugh out. That Homer was no Enemy to Mirth 
may appear from ſeveral Places of his Poem; which fo ſeri- 
ous as it is, is interſpers d with many Gayeties, indeed more 
than he has been follow'd in by the ſucceeding Epic Poets. 
Milton, who was perhaps fonder of him than the reſt, has 
given moſt into the ludicrous ; of which his Paradiſe of Fools 
in the third Book, and his Jefting Angels in the fixth, are 
extraordinary Inſtances. Upon the Confuſiou of Babel, he 
ſays there was great Laughter in Heaven : as Homer calls the 
Laughter of the Gods in the firſt Book 4oÞ5709 ye2wg, an in- 
extingu;ſhable Laugh: But the Scripture might Lys þ em- 
bolden the Enugliſb Poet, which ſays, 7 he Lord ſhall laugh 
them to Scorn, and the like. Plato is very angry at Homer 
for making the Deities laugh, as a high Indecency and Of- 
fence to Gravity. He ſays the Gods in our Author repre- 
ſent Magiſtrates and Perſons in Authority, and are deſign- 
| ed 
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ed as Examples to ſuch : On this Suppoſition, he blames 
him for propoſing immoderate Laughter as a thing de- 
cent in great Men. I forgot to take notice in its roper 
Place, that the Epithet 1 qt ex is not to be aalen li- 
terally for diſſolute or ceaſleſs Mirth, but was only a Phraſe 
of that time to ſignify Chearfulneſs and ſeaſonable Gayety; 
in the ſame manner as we may now ſay, 10 die with Laughter, 
without being underſtood to be in danger of dying with it. 
The Place, Time, and Occaſion were all agreeable to Mirth: 
It was at a Banquet; and Plato himſelf relates ſeveral things 
that paſt at the Banquet of Agarhon, which' had not been 
either decent or rational at any other Seaſon. The fame may 
be ſaid of the preſent Paſſage: Raillery could never be more 
natural than When two of the Female Sex had an Opportu- 
nity of triumphing over another whom they hated. Homer 
makes Wiſdom her ſelf not able, even in the Preſence of 
Jupiter, to reſiſt the Temptation. She breaks into a ludi- 
crous Speech, and the ſupreme Being himſelf vouchſafes a 
Smile at it. But this (as Euſtathius remarks) is not introdu- 
duced without Judgment and Precaution. For we ſee he 
makes Minerva firſt beg Jupiter's Permiſſion. for this Piece of 
Freedom, Permit thy Daughter, gracious Jove; in which he 
asks the Reader's leave to enliven his Narration with this 
Piece of Gayety. 


* 


XIIV. 


VERSE 540. He dreads his Fury, and ſome Steps retires.) 
Diomed ſtill maintains his intrepid Character; he retires but 
a Step or two: even from Apollo. The Conduct of Homer is 
remarkably juſt and rational here. He gives Dzomed no ſort 
of Advantage over Apollo, becauſe he would not feign what 
was entirely incredible, and what no Allegory could juſtify. 
He wounds Venus and Mars, as it is morally. poſſible to o- 
vercome the irregular Paſſions which are repreſented by thoſe 
Deities. But it is impoſſible to vanquiſh Apollo, in whatſoe- 
ver Capacity he is conſidered, either as the Sum, or as Deſti- 
ny: One may ſhoot at the Sun but not hurt him, and one 
may ſtrive againſt Deſtiny but not ſurmount it. Euſtathius. 
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220173 . | nnn IN IJHONOTT 71911] NOQHt 
©. Vsx88 546. A Phantame raisd.}. The Fictian af a God's 
placing a Phanteme inſtead of the Hero, to. delude the E- 
nemy and continue the Engagement, means no mare than 
that the Enemy thought he was in the Battel. This is the 
Language of Poetry, which prefers a marvellous Fiction to 
a plain and ſimple Truth, the Recital whereof would be 
cold and unaffecting. Thus Minerva's guiding a Javelin, 
ſignifies only that it Vas thiowp with Art and Dexterity ; 
Mars taking upon him the Shape af Acamas, that che Cou- 
rage of Acamas incited him to do fo; and in like manher of 
the reſt. The preſent Paſſage is copied by Virgil in the 
tenth Muneid, where the Spectre of Aineas is raiſed hy Juno 
or the Air, as it is here by Apollo or the Sun ; both equally 
proper to be employ'd in farming an Apparition, Whoever 
will compare the two Authors on this Subje&, will obſerve 
with: what admirable Art, arid what exquiſite Ornaments, the 
latter has 1 and beautify d his Original. Icaliger in 
comparing theſe Places, has abſurdly cenſured the: Phantome 
of Homer for its Inactivity; whereas it was; only ford to 
repreſent the Hero lying on the Ground, without any Ap- 
pearance of Life or Motion. Spencer in the eighth Canto 
of the. third Book ſeems to have imptoved this Imagination, 
in the Creation of his falſe Nlotimel, who: perfornis all the 
Functions of Life, and gives occaſion for many Adventutes. | 
6.235 2A hn ni blog Mgmt ud. lik mon n ihn f. 
zr 10 yiihappott 38 E XLVI. och „Hie 1122 
12110 on znollso>o ich yon) nislꝗ 8 nl Hege 1 
VIISI 525 Le Speech of Satpedon 1% Hector Ja Ir will 
be hard to find a Speech more warm and ſpirited han this 
of Sarpedon, or which comprehends ſo much ſo f Mords. 
Nothing could be more artfully, thought upon to pique He- 
dor, Who was ſo jealous of his Countrys Glory, than to tell 
him he had formerly conceiy'd, too great a Notiog of the 
Jrjan Valor; and to exalt the Nuxiliaries abovg his -Coun- 
trymen. The Deſcription Sargedon gives ef the little Con- 
cern or Intereſt himſelf had in the War, ia Oppoſition to the 
nls B b ? N bey 
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Neceſſity and imminent Danger of the 779jans, greatly 
ſtrengthens this Preference, and lays the Charge very home 
upon their Honour. In the latter Part, which preſcribes 
eftor his Duty, there is a particular Reprimand in telling 
him how inuch it behoves him to animate and encourage the 
Auxiliaries; for this is to ſay in other Words, Vou ſhould ex- 
hort them, and they ate fred on the contrary to exhort 


you. 


ed nn dr 


VIS 611. Ceres ſacred Floor.) Homer calls the Threſh- 

ing Floor ſacred (ſays Euſtatbius) not only as it was conſe- 

| crated to Ceres, but in regard of its great Uſe and Advantage 

to human Kind; in which Senſe alſo he frequently gives the 

ſame Epither to Cities, &c. This Simile is of an exquiſite 

Beauty. | 13 | 2 1 10 
XLVIII. 


VI xkSE 641. S when th embutteld Clouds.) This Simile 

contains as proper a Compariſon, and as fine a Picture of 

Nature as any in Homer: Yet however it is to be fear'd the 

Beauty and Propriety of it will not be very obvious to many 

8 Readers, becauſe it is the Deſcription of a natural Appearance 
which they have not had an Opportunity to remark, and 

which can be obſerved only in a mountainous Country. It 

happens frequently in very calm Weather, that the Atmoſphere 

is charg'd with thick Vapors, whoſe Gravity is ſuch, that 

they neither riſe nor fall, but remain poiz'd in the Air at a 
certain Height, where they continue frequently for ſeveral 
Days together. In a plain Country this occaſions no other 
viſible Appearance, but of an uniform clouded Sky; but in a 
Hilly Region ' theſe Vapors are to be ſeen covering the Tops 
and ſtretch'd along the Sides of the Mountains, the clouded 
Parts above being terminated and diſtinguiſt'd from the clear 
Parts below by a ſtrait Line running parallel to the Horizon, 
3 as far as the Mountains extend. The whole Compaſs of 
Nature cannot afford a nobler and more exact Repreſenta- 
tion of a numerous Army, drawn up in Line of Battel, and 

expecting the Charge. The long- extended even front, the 

TV 4 Cloſeneſs 


#e- Fre 1H Book. 


Cloſeneſs of the Ranks; the Firmneſs, Order, and Silence 
of the whole, are all drawn with great Reſemblance in this 
one Compariſon. The Poet adds, that this Appearance is 
while Boreas and the other boiſterous Winds which diſperſe and 
break the Clouds, are laid aſleep.” This is as exact as it is 
poetical; for when the Winds ariſe, this re 
ſoon. diffoly'd., This Circumſtance is added to the Deſcrip- 
tion, as an ominous Anticipation of the Flight and Diſſipa- 
tion of the Greeks, which 
dor broke in upon them. 


ar Order is 


don enſued when Mars and He- 


XLIX. 


VERSE 651. Ye Greeks be Men, &c.] If Homer in the 
longer Speeches of the Iliad; ſays: all that could be ſaid 
Eloquence, in the ſhorter, he ſays all that can be ſaid with 
Judgment. Whatever ſome few modern Criticks have 
thought, it will be found upon due Reflection, that the 
Length or Brevity of his Speeches is determined as the Oc- 
caſions either allow Leiſure or demand Haſte. 
Oration of Agamemnon is a Maſterpiece in the Laconic way. 


The Exigence required he ſhould ſay ſomething very power- 


This conciſe 


ful, and no Time was to be loſt. ' He therefore warms the 
Brave and the Timorous by one and the ſame Exhortation, 
which at once moves by, the Love of Glory, and the Fear of 
Death. It is ſhort and full, like that of the brave Scorch 
General under Gigſtavus, who upon Sight of the Enemy, ſaid 


50. 


only this; See ye 


thoſe Lads? Either fell them or they ll fell 


VłXSE 652. Tour brave Aſſociates and your ſelves revere, 
This noble Exhortation of Agamemnon is correſpondent to 
the wiſe Scheme of Neſtor in the ſecond Book: w 
viſed to rank the Soldiers of the ſame Nation together, that 
being known..to each other, all might be incited either by 


a generous Emulation or a decent Shame. Spondanus. 


ere he ad- 
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21 200128900 45 1 ö Fi ebf 1905 21 HON g qm 5no 
Vins fis r. Mats 25g bim, os}: This ib another Iſtanet 
of what has been in general obſer vd in the. Piſcourſe on tlie 
Bartels of Homer, his artful manner of making us meaſtre 
one Hero by another. We have here an exact Scale of the 
Valor of nch and: of Menelum; Wow much the former 
Lines, and by the Neceſſity of Antilachus Affiſtinig Menklaus 
as afterwards what Over- balance that Aſſiſtance gave him, 
by Æneass retreating from them both. How very nicely are 
theſe Degrees mark d on either Hand? This Knowledge of 
the Difference which Nature itfelf ſets berwden one Man and 
another, makes our Author neither blame theſe” two Heroes 
for going againſt one, who was ſuperior to each of them in 
A char one for retiring from both, When their 
junction made them an Overmateh ro him. Thete is 
eat Jadgmenx in all this, 3990. eilt 10 yivoid 10 1039119. + 
95105 m0 all bnemeb 5 ili i wolls 790333 nos 
YEW dino 211 11 92917125 8 21 | RS e lige 
DO 32? grid mmol yÞ! bigort ad batiup31 EST 
„ Vrnsk Goc Had all his Ountr y. Norious Labous Dam] 
Pori'(4348@21n' (aid in tlie fourth Book upon Mfencſumbs 
being Wounded) if he were 'flain, ' the War ould” be at an 
end, and the Greeks hin only of returning to their Com- 
Nenn n een K e we SG ei Orr 
LIII. 
4 
VI ASE 726. Mars, ſtern Deſtroyer, &c.] There is a 
great Nobleneſs in this Paſſage. With what Pomp 3s Hettor 
introduced into the Battel, here Mays and Ballina Are his 
Attendants» The. Retreat of Diomod is no leſs Beuutiful; 
Merva had remow d. the Miſt from his Byes; and he ĩmme- 
N Marickſſiſtiug Hector. His Surprize bn this 
ccaſion aid finely image by-thar of therTruvVeller on che 


ſudden Sight of the River. 
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the FIFTH Book. 


Iv. 
_ s this Ks Counſeller fo far 2] 
m 


1 ba FOR "A 
There is a particular Sarc 
in this Place Avzlwy Bouayogs, Lycian' Counſellor, one better 
skill'd in Oratory than War; as he was the Governor of a 
People who had long been in Peace, and probably (if we 
may gueſs from his Character in Homer) — fe r his 
Speeches. This is rightly obſerved by Hpondanus, tho not 
taken notice of by M. Dacier. 


a 


en 792. Troy felt his Arm.] He 1 to the Hi- 

of the firſt rp fo of 250 by Hercules, occaſion'd 

ay Pal; 1 N that Hero the Horſes, which were 

oy Reward Sk um for the PENG of his Daughter 
Heſione. | 


LVL a 


VSE 809. With TR Reproaches and 2 Pike) 
Methinks theſe Words ax. 4vfrars wits include the chie 
Sting of 'Sarpedor's Anſwer to Tlepolemus, which no Com- 
mentator that I remember has remark d. He tells him Lao- 
medom deſerv'd his Misfortune, not only for his Perfidy, but 
for injuring a brave Man with unmanly and ſcandalous Re- 
proaches ; alluding to thoſe which, Pons had 10 before 
0 * him. 


VII. 


15 14. Ner Hector 70 the Chief r 1 res] Homer is if 
nothing more admirable than in the excellent Uſe he makes 
of the Ferre of the Perſons he introduces. It would be _ 


leſs to collect all the Inſtances of this Truth throughout his 
Poem; yet I cannot but put together thoſe that have already 


occurr'd in the Courſe of this Work, and leave to the Reader 


the Pleaſure of obſerving it in what remains. The Silence of 
Cc the 


101 


in Tlepolemas's calling Sarpedon = 
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OBSERVATION s ds 
the two Heralds when they were to take Briſtis from Achilles 


in Lib. 1. of which ſee Note 39. In the third Book, when 
Iris tells 2 the two Rivals were to fight in her . 
and that all ονy⁰ were fraadimg Specraters; that fuilty Prin- 
deß makes no Anfver, but cüſts à Veil over Her Face and 
dxeps a Tear; und when the comes felt after inte the Pre- 


ſence of Prium, the fpedks not, kill after he has in a partieu- 
rr mantrer ence 


urg d and communded her. Pari and Me. 
nelaus beitig juſt upon che Point to eier, the latter de- 
dares his Wiſhes and Hopes — to Heaven, the för- 
mer being engag'd in an unjuſt Citttfe, - ſays not a Word. In 
the fourth Book, when Jupiter has expreſs'd his Deſire to fa- 
vour Troy, Juno declaims againſt him, but the Goddeſs of 
Wiſdom, tho* much concern'd, holds her Peace. When A 
gamemmon too 'tilhly reproves Diomed, that Hero tetriains 
Flee Atid in the true Character of xrotigh Warrior, leaves it 
to His Actions to ſpeak fot Him. In dhe preſent Book when 


Furpruhn bas reproach'd Nectar in an opeti unt generots 


manner, Heftor preſerving the ſame warlike Character, re- 
turns no Anſwer, but immediately haſtens to the Buſineſs of 
the Field; as he alſo does in this Place, where he inſtantly 
brings off Farpedim, wirbt ſo mich as telling him Tre will 
endeavour his Reſeue. "Chapman was not ferfible of the 
Beauty of this, when he Iagined Fr#vr*s Sifthce hete pro- 
ceeded from the Pique he Had concev'd at Harpellmm for tis 
Hre Reproof of him. That Trariflaror tas trot ſcrupled to 
inſert this Opinion of Ns in a rere Interpolation alto. 
gether foreign to the Ktthor. Brit indeed ft is A Liberty he 
frequently takes, to draw any Paſſage to ſome rew, far fetch d 
Conceit of his Invention; inſomuch, that very often before 
he tranſlates any Speech, to the Senſe or Deſign of which he 
gives ſome fanciful Turn of his own ; he prepares it by ſeve- 
ral additional Lines purpofely to prepoſfeſs the Reader of 
that Meaning. Thofe'who will rake the Trouble may ſee'Ex- 


amples of this in what he fers before the Speeches of Het, 


— and Helena in the ſixth Book, and innumerable offer 
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Vo ISE 858. But Boreas riſing freſh.) . oe wi fainting 
at the Extraction of the Dart, and reviving by the free Air, 
ſhews the great Judgment of our Author in theſe Matters. 
But how Pvetically has he told Mis Truth in raiſmg the God 
Boreas to his Hero's Hſſiſtance, and making a little Machine 
of but one Line? This manner ef rupreſenting 
Things in Figure and Perſon, wds perhaps the Bffect of Ho- 
ners Mgyptias Education. 


LIX: 


VrISE 865. The gem rous Greeks, &c.] This flow and or- 
derly Retreat of the Greek with their Front conſtantly turn'd 
to the Enemy; is a fine Encomium both of theit Courage 
and Diſcipline. This matiner of Retreat was in aſe among 
the ancient Lacedemonians, as were many other martial Cuſtoms 
deſorib'd by Homer. This Practice took its Riſe among that 
brave People from the Apprehenſions of being {lain with a 
Wound receiv'd in their Back. Such a Misfortune was not 
only attended with the higheſt Infamy, but they had found 
a way to puniſh them who ſuffer d thus even after their 
Death, by. denying them (as Byſfathins informs us) che 
Rites of Burial. 8 EDD ne Any 
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\ Vsnsn $64. H/bo fir, uo af, by Mars und Hector Hand 
FSͤtretchd in their Blood, lay gaſping on the Fand?! 
This manner of breaking ont into an Interrogation, ami 
the Deſcription of à Battel, is what ſerves very much to awa- 
ken the Reader. It is here an Invocation to the Mulſe that 
ꝓrepares us for ſe ing uncommen; and the Muſe is = 
pos'd immediately to anſwer, Teutliras the great, & c. Fir- 
, 1 think, has improved the Strength of this Figure by 
addreſſing the Apoſtrophe to the Perſon whoſe Exploits he 
is celebrating, as to Camilla in the eleventh Book. _ 


Quem 


common 
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Quem telo primum, quem puſtremum, aſpera virgo 
Dejicis? aut quot humi morientia corpora fundis ? 


LXI. 


VIS 885. And now Heavns Empreſs calls her blazing 
Car, 8c.) Homer ſeems never more delighted than when he 
has ſome Occaſion of diſplaying his Skill in Mechanicks. The 
Detail he gives us of this Chariot is a beautiful Example of it, 
where he takes occaſion to deſcribe every different Part with 
a Happineſs rarely to be found in Deſcriptions of this Nature. 


LXII. 


Vas 904. Pallas di/7obes.] This Fiction of Pallas array- 
ing herſelf with the Arms of Jupiter, finely intimates (ſays 
Euſtathius) that ſhe is nothing elſe but the Wiſdom of the 
Almighty. The ſame Author tells us, that the Ancients 
mark d this Place with a Star, to diſtinguiſh it as one of thoſe 
that were perfectly admirable. - Indeed there is a Greatneſs 
and Sublimity in the whole Paſſage, which is aſtoniſhing and 
ſuperior to any Imagination but that of Homer, nor is there 
any that might better give occaſion for that celebrated Say- 
ing, That he was the only Man who had ſeen the Forms of 
the Gods, or the only Man who had ſhewn them. With what 
Nobleneſs he deſcribes the Chariot of Juno, the Armor of 
Minerva, the Ægis of Jupiter, fill'd with the Figures of Hor- 


ror, Aﬀright, Diſcord, and all the Terrors of War, the Ef- 


fects of his Wrath againſt Men; and that Spear with which 
his Power and Wiſdom overturns whole Armies, and humbles 
the Pride of the Kings who offend him? But we ſhall not 
vonder at the unuſual Majeſty of all theſe Ideas, if we con- 
ſider that they have a near Reſemblance to ſome Deſcripti- 
ons of the ſame Kind in the ſacred Writings, where the 
Almighty is repreſented arm'd with Terror, and deſcen- 
ding in Majeſty to be aveng'd on his Enemies: The Chariot, 
the Bow, and the Shield of God are Expreſſions frequent in 
the P/alms. | & | 


LXIII. 


LXIII, 


Vr RSE 913. A Fringe of Serpents.] Our Author does not 
particularly deſcribe this Fringe of the Ægis, as conſiſting of 
Serpents; but that it did ſo, may be learn'd from Hero bus 
in his fourth Book. © The Greeks (ſays he) borrowed the 
« Veſt and Shield of Minerva from the Lybians, only with 
_ © this Difference, that the Lybian Shield was fringed with 

© Thongs of Leather, the Grecian with Serpents.” And 
Virgils Deſcription of the ſame Ægis agrees with this, A, 


V. 435. 


Agidaque horriferam, turbate Palladis arma, 
Certatim ſquamis ſerpentum, auroque polibant, 
Connexoſque angues-—=-== 


This Note is taken from Spondanus, as is alſo Og:lhy's on this 
Place, but he has tranſlated. the Paſſage of Herodotus wrong, 
and made the Lybian Shield have the Serpents which were 
peculiar to the Grecian. By the way I muſt obſerve, that 
Ogilby's Notes are for the moſt part a Tranſcription of Son- 
danus's. | 


LXIV. 


VIISE 920. So vaſt, the wide Circumference contains A 
handred Armies.) The Words in the Original are aro r- 
wy Tgfeos dgxgiar, Which are capable of two Meanings; 
either that this Helmet of Jupiter was ſufficient to have co- 
vered the Armies of an hundred Cities, or that the Armies 
of an hundred Cities were engraved upon it. It is here tran- 
ſlated in ſuch a manner that it may be taken either way, tho 
the Learned are moſt inclined to the former Senſe, as 
that Idea is greater and more extraordinary, indeed more 
agreeable to Homers bold manner; and not extravagant if 
we call in the Allegory to our Aſſiſtance, and imagine it 
(with M. Dacier) an Alluſion to the Providence of God that 
extends over all the Univerſe. r Un 


D d LXV, 
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LXV. 


VIISI 928; Heav'n Gates ſpontaneous open d.] This mar- 
vellous Circumſtance of the Gates of Heaven o ening them- 
ſelves of their own accord to the Divinities Th paſt thro' 
them, is copied by Milton, Lib. 3. 6. 3x 


| 1 Abe Gate 0 
Of Heav'n arri d, the Gate ſelf-open'd wide 
On golden Hinges turning, as by Work 

Divine the Sowreiwgn Architect had fram d. 


And again in the ſeventh Book, | 
— — witle 


Her everduring Gates, Harmonious Sound, - 
On golden Hinges moving — 


As the Fiction that the Hours are the Guards of thoſe Gates, 
gave him the Hint of that beautiful Paſſage in the beginning 
1 | | 
| The Morn 
Wakd by the circling Hours, with roſie Hand 
Unbarrd the Gates off Light, &c. 


This Expreſfion of the Gates of Heaven is in the Eaſtern 
manner, where they ſaid the Gates of Heaven, or of Earth, 
for the Entrunte or Exiremities of Heaven or Earth; a Phraſe 
uſtal in the Scriptures, as is obſer vd by Dacier. 


bw. 1 : 


LXVI. 


VIS 919. Heat ns golden Gates, kept by the winged 
Honrs.) By the Honrs here ate meant the Saſons; and To 
Hobbes tranffares it, but ſpoils the Senſe by what he adds, 


Fe e the Seaſons Jove the Power gave 
Alone 10 judge of early and af date, | 


Which 


the FirTH Book, 


Which is utterly unintelligible, and nothing like Homer's 
Thought. Marais Comes explains it thus, Lib. 4. c. 5. 
H. lebro qumto Hradis nom ſolum has, Portas cœli ſer- 
vare, ſed etiam nubes maucere & ſeremum facere, cum libue- 
mit; quippe cum aperium cum, ferenum nominem Poete, at 
clauſum, teftum nubibus. e 


LXVII. 


VrxSE 954. To tame the Monſter-God Minerva knows.) 
For it is only }/i/zom that can maſter Swrengrh. It is worth 
while here to obſerve the Conduct of Homer. He makes M;- 
nerva, and not Juno, to fight with Mars; becauſe a Com- 
bate between Mars and Juno could not be ſupported by any 
Allegory to have authorized the Fable : whereas the Allego- 


intelligible. Enftathius, | 
CH red LXVIIL 


VERSE 960. Far as a Shepherd, &c.] Longinus citing 
theſe Verſes as a noble Inſtance of the Sublime, ſpeaks to 
this Effect. In what a wonderful manner does Lower ex- 
6e alt his Deities ; meaſuring the Leaps of their very Horſes 
« by the whole Breadth of the Horizon? Who is there that 
« conſidering the Magnificence of this Hyperbole, would 
© not cry out with Reaſon, that if theſe Katy Steeds 
c were to make a ſecond Leap, the World would want room 
« for a third?“ This puts me in mind of that Paſſage in 
Heſiod's T heogony, where he deſcribes the Height of the Hea- 
ven, by ſaying a Smith's Anvil would be nine Days in falling 


from thence to Earth. 


TOE 
VIS E 971. Toth as the gliding Doves.] This Simile 
is intended to expreſs the Lightueſs and Smoorlineſs of the 
Motion of theſe Goddeſſes. The Doves to which Homer 


compares chem, are ſaid by the ancient Scholiaſt to leave no 
12 Impreſſion 


ry of a Battel between Mars and Minerva is very open and 
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Impreſſion of their Steps. The Word garm in the Original 


Trumpets was known in their Armies. And that they were 
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may be render'd aſtenderunt as well as mceſſerunt ; ſo may 
imply (as M. Dacier tranſlates it) moving without touching 
the Earth, which Milton finely calls ſinaoth-glidimg without 
Strep. Virgil deſcribes the gliding of one of theſe Birds by 
an Image parallel to that in this Verſe. RAE 


Mar aere lapſa quieto, 


Radit iter hquidum, celeres neque commovet alas. 


This kind of Movement was appropriated to the Gods by 
the Egyptians, as we ſee in Heliodorus, Lib. 3 Homer might 
poſſibly have taken this Notion from them. And Virgil in 
that Paſſage where Aneas diſcovers Venus by her Gate, Er 
vera inceſſu patuit Dea, ſeems to allude to ſome manner of 
moving that diſtinguiſh'd Divinities from Mortals. This O- 

inion is likewiſe hinted at by him in the fifth Aneid, where 
he ſo beautifully and briefly enumerates the diſtinguiſhing 
Marks of a Deity, 


, —Divini ſigna decoris, 
Ardenteſque notate oculos : qui ſpiritus illi, 
Qui vultus, vociſque ſonus, vel greſſus eunti / 


This Paſſage likewiſe ſtrengthens what is ſaid in the thirtieth 
Note on the firſt Book. 4 


— 


LXX. 


VIISE 978. Stentor the firong, endu d with Brazen Lungs.] 
There was a Neceſſity for Cryers whoſe Voices were ſtronger 
than ordinary, in thoſe ancient Times, before the Uſe of 


in Eſteem afterwards may be ſeen from Herodotus, where he 
takes notice that Darius had in his Train an Egyprian, whole 
Voice was louder and ſtronger. than any Man's of his Age. 
There is a farther Propriety in Homer's attributing this Voice 
to Juno; becauſe Juno is no other than the Air, and becauſe 
the Ar is the Cauſe of Sound. Euſtathius. pondanus. 
ne LXXI. 


the : FreTH BO OR. 


VzrsE 998. Degen rate Prince, &c.] This Speech of M. 
nerva to Diomed derives its whole Force and Efficacy from 
the offenſive Compariſon ſhe makes between Tydeus and his 
Son.  Tydeus when he was ſingle in the City of his Enemy 
fought and overcame the 7 hehans even tho . forbade 
him; Diomed in the midſt of his Army, and with Enemies 
inferior in Number, declines the Fight, tho Minerva com- 
mands him. Tydeus diſobeys her, to engage in the Battel; 
Diomed diſobeys her to avoid engaging; and that too after 
he had upon many Occaſions experienced the Aſſiſtance of 
the Goddeſs, Madam Dacier ſhould have acknowledged this 
Remark to belong to Euſtathius. | 


LXXII. | 
Vexss 1024. Raſh, furious, blind, from theſe to thoſe be 


flies.| Minerva in this Place very well paints the Manners of 
Mars, whoſe Buſineſs was always to fortify the weaker ſide, 
in order to keep up the Broil. I think the Paſſage includes 
a fine Allegory of the Nature of Yar. Mars is called in- 
conſtant, and a Breaker of his Promiſes, becauſe the Chance 
of War is wavering, and uncertain Victory is perpetually 
changing ſides. This latent Meaning of the Epithet do- 
ada is taken notice of by Euſtathins. | 


LXXIII. 


VxxSsE 1033. So great a God.] The Tranſlation has 
ventured to call a Goddeſs ſo; in Imitation of the Greek, 
which uſes the word ©s3; promiſcuouſly for either Gender. 
Some of the Latin Poets have not ſcrupled to do the ſame. 
| Statins, Thebaid 4. (ſpeaking of Diana 11 £ffi7] 


= Py 


Nec caret umbra Deo. 


And Virgil, Eneid 2. where Æneas is conducted by Venus 
thro the Dangers of the Fire and the Enemy. 
Le Dieſcendo, 
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Deſtendos, ac ducente Deo; flammam inter & hoftes 
 Expedior——— 88. uh 

| Vanxst 1037. Black Otcus Helms, As every thing that 
goes into the dark Empite of Pluto, ot Orcus, diſappears and 
is ſeen no more; the Greeks from thence wi this figt- 
rative Expreſſion, ro put on Pluto's Helmet, that is to ſay, t» 
become moiſihle. Plato uſes this Proverb in the tenth Book 
of his Republick, and Ariftophanes in Acharnenſ: Euſtathins: 


LXXV. 


VI ISE 1054. Lond as the Roar encountring Armies yield.] 
This Hyperbole to expreſs the roaring of Mars, fo ſtrong as 
it is, yet is not extravagant. It wants. not a qualifying Cir- 
cumftance or two; the Voice is not Human, but that of a 
Deity, and the Compariſon being taken from an Army, ren- 
ders it more natural with reſpect to the God of War. It is 
feſs daring to fay that a God could ſend forth a Voice as loud 
as the Shout of two Armies, than that Camilla, a Latian 
Nymph, could run ſo ſwiftly over the Corn as not to bend 
an Ear of it. Or, to alledge a nearer Inſtance, that Poly- 
phemus a meer Mortal, ſhook all the Iſland of Heil, and 
made the deepeſt Caverns of Ana roar with his Cries. Vet 
Virgil generally eſcapes the Cenſure of thoſe Moderns who 
are ſhock'd with the bold Flights of Homer. It is uſual with 
thoſe who are Slaves to common Opinion to overlook or 

raiſe the fame Things in one, that they blame in another. 
They think to depreciate Homer in extolling the judgment 
of Virgu, who never ſhew'd it more than when he followed 
him in theſe Boldnefſes. And indeed they who would take 
Boldneſs from Poetry, muſt leave Dulneſs in the room of it. 


LXXVI. 


Vinss 1058. & Vapors blown, &c.] Mars after a ſharp 
| | Engage- 


the FrFTH BOOK 


Engagement amidſt the Rout of the 77o9jans, wrapt in a 
Whirlwind of Duſt which was rais'd by ſo many thouſand 
Combatants, flies toward Olympus. Homer compares him in 
this Eſtate, to thoſe black Clouds, which during a ſeorching 
Southern Wind in the Dog-days, are ſometimes born towards 
Heaven; for the Wind at that time gathering the Duſt to- 
gether, forms a dark Cloud of it. © The Hear of the Fight, 
the Precipitation of the Trojans, together with the Clouds of 
Duſt that flew above the Army and rook Mars from the Sight 


LXXVII. = | 


VIISE 1074. Thou gav ft that Fury to the Realms of Light, 
Pernicious, wild; &c.] It is very artful in Homer, to make 
Mars accuſe Minerva of all thoſe Faults and Enormities he 
was himſelf ſo eminently guilty of. Thoſe People who are 
the moſt unjuſt and violent accuſe others, even the beſt, of 
the ſame Crimes: Every irrational Man is a diſtorted Rule, 


ment accordingly. Euſtathius. 
LAXVII: 


VIS 1091. Condemm d to Pain, tho fated nat to die.) 
Thoſe are miſtaken who imagine our Author repreſents his 
Gods as mortal. He only repreſents the inferior or corporeal 
Deities as capable of Pains and Puniſhments, during the Will 
of Jupiter, which is not inconſiſtent with true Theology. If 
Mars is ſaid in Dzone's Speech to Venus to have been near 
periſhing by Otus and Ephialtes, it means no more than laſt- 
ing Miſery, ſuch as Jupiter threatens him with when he ſpeaks 
of precipitating him into Tartarus. Homer takes care to tell 
us both of this God and of Pluto when Pæon cured them, 
that they were not mortal. uh | 


Ov wv ye ri uctaymrog V rurro. 


* 


LXXIX. 


ol his Enemy, ſupply d Homer with this noble Image. Dacter. 


tries every thing by that wrong Meaſure; and forms his Judg- 


ITI 
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LXXIX. 


Væ ISE 1096. Of all the God. .—7 hou moſt. unjuſt, miſt 
odious, &c.] Jupiters Reprimand of Mars is worthy the Ju- 
ſtice and Goodneſs; of the great Governor of the World, and 
ſeems to be no more than was neceſſary in this Place. Ho- 
mer hereby admirably diſtinguiſhes between Minerva and 
Mars, that is to ſay, between ¶ iſdom and ungovern'd Fury; 
the former is produced from Jupirer without a Mother, to 
ſhow that it proceeds from God alone ; (and Homer's allu- 
ding to that Fable in the preceding 8 eech ſhows that he 


© was not 3 with this Opinion.) The latter is born 


of Jupiter and Juno, becauſe, as Plato explains it, whatever 
is created by the Miniſtry of ſecond Cauſes, and the Concur- 
rence of Matter, partakes of that Original Spirit of Diviſion 
which reigned in the Chaos, and is of a corrupt and rebelli- 
ous Nature. The Reader will find this Allegory purſued 
with great Beauty in theſe two Speeches; eſpecially where 
Jupiter concludes with ſaying he will not deſtroy Mars, be- 
cauſe he comes from himſelf; God will not annihilate Pa 


ſion, which he created to be of uſe to Reaſon: Wiſdom 


« (fays Euſtathius upon this Place) has occaſion for Paſſion, 
in the ſame manner as Princes have need of Guards. 
<<. Therefore Reaſon and Wiſdom correct and keep Paſſion in 
x Subjection, but do not entirely deſtroy and ruin it. 


{1 LINK 


VERSE 1101. And all thy Mother in thy Soul rebels, &c.] 
Fupner ſays of Juno, that ſhe has a Temper which is inſup- 
portable, and knows not how 10 ſubmn, tho he is perpetually 
chaſtiſing ber with his Reproofs. Homer ſays no more than 
this, but M. Dacier adds, Ji je ne la retenois par la ſeverne 
des mes loix, il weft rien quelle ne bouleverſaſt dans I Olympe 
Sous FOlympe. Upon which ſhe makes a Remark to this 
effect, © that if it were not for the Laws of Providence, the 
«© whole World would be nothing but Confuſion.” This 
Practice of refining and adding to Homer's Thought in the 
2 | Text, 


the FirTn Book. 

Text, and then applauding the Author for it in the Notes; 
is pretty uſual with the more florid modern Tranſlators. In 
the third lliad in Helens Speech to Priam, V. 175. the wiſhes 
ſhe had rather dy'd than follow'd Paris to Troy. To this is 
added in the French, Mais je eus ni afſez de Courage ni af. 
ſez de vertu, for which there is not the leaſt Hint in Homer. 
I mention this particular Inſtance in pure Juſtice, becauſe in 
the Treatiſe de la Corruption du Gout Exam. de Liv. 3. She 
triumphs over M. de la Morte as if he had omitted the Senſe 
and Moral of Homer in that Place, when in Truth he only 
left out her own Interpolation; 


LXXXI. 


Vers 1113. As when the Figs preſt Juice, &c.] The 
ſudden Operation of the Remedy adminiſter'd by Pon, is 
well expreſs'd by this Similitude. It is neceſſary juſt to take 
notice, that they anciently made uſe of the Juice or Sap of a 
green Fig for Runnet, to cauſe their Milk to coagulate. It 
may not be amiſs to obſerve, that Homer is not very delicate 
in the Ghbice of his Alluſions. He often borrowed his Si- 
miles from low Life, and provided they illuſtrated his Thoughts 
in a juſt and lively manner, it was all he had regard to. 


Tux Allegory of this whole Book lies ſo open, is carry'd 
on with ſuch Cloſeneſs, and wound up with ſo much Fulneſs 
and Strength, that it is a wonder how it could enter into the 
Imagination of any Critick, that theſe Actions of Diomed were 
only a daring and extravagant Fiction in Homer, as if he af- 
fected the Marvellous at any rate. The great Moral of it is, 


fiſt only Venus and Mars, Incontinence and ungovern'd Fury. 
Nature, which would perpetually be venturing too far, an 

committing Extravagancies or Impieties, did it. not ſuffer it- 
ſelf to be check'd and guided by Minerva or Prudence: For 
it is this Miſdom (as we are told in the very firſt Lines of the 
Book) that raiſes a Hero above all others. Nothing is more 


obſervable than the particular Care Homer has taken to ſhew 
Ff he 


that a brave Man ſhould not contend apainſt Heaven, but re- 


Diomed is propos d as an Example of a great and * | 
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he deſigned this Moral. He never omits any Occaſion 
throughout the Book, to put it in expreſs Terms into the 
Mouths of the Gods or Perſons of the greateſt Weight. Mi- 
nerva, at the beginning of the Battel, is made to give this 
Precept to Diomed ; Fight not againſt the Gods, but give way 
to them, and reſiſt only Venus. The ſame Goddeſs opens his 
Eyes, and enlightens him ſo far as to perceive. when it is 
Heaven that acts immediately againſt him, or when it is Man 
only that oppoſes him. The Hero himſelf, as ſoon as he 
has perform'd her Dictates in driving away Venus, cries out, 
not as to the Goddeſs, but as to the Paſſion, T hou haſt no 
Buſineſs with Warriors, is it not enough that thou decensſt weak 
Women ? Even the Mother of Venus while ſhe comforts her 
Daughter, bears Teſtimony to the Moral: That Man (ſays 
the) is not long-Irnd who comtends with the Gods. And when 
Diomed, tranſported by his Nature, proceeds but a Step too 
far, Apollo diſcovers himſelf in the moſt ſolemn manner, and 
declares this Truth in his own Voice, as it were by direct 
Revelation: Mortal, forbear / conſider, and know the vaſt 
afference there is between the Gods and Thee. They are im- 
mortal and droine, but Man a miſerable Reptile of the Duſt. 
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3 The ARGUMENT. 


The Epiſodes iT Glaucus and Diomed, 48d of Hector and” 
Andromache. 


HE Gods having left the Held, the Grecians prevail. 
Helenus, he chief Augur of Troy, commands Hector 

| 10 return to the City in order to appoint a ſolemn Pro- 
eff on of the Queen and the Trojan Matrons to the Temple of 
Minerva, o entreat her to remove Diomed from the 'Feght. 
The Battel relaxing during the Abſence of Hector, Glaucus and 
Diomed have an Interview between the two Armies; _ 
coming to the Knowledge of the Friendſhip and H oſpitality pa 
between their Anceſtors, they make exchange of ibeir — 
Hector having performed the Orders of Helenus, prevail d up- 
on Paris to return to the Battel, and taken a tender Leave of 
his Wife Andromache, haftens again to the Field, 
The Scene is firft in the Field of Bartel, between the Rivers 
Simois aud Scamander, 4 then changes zo Troy. 
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Broke'the — Ranks, and turn'd the doubtful Day: 


The Thracian Acumus his Faulchion found. 
That hew!d- enormous Giant to the Ground 1s 
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ing Arm a deadly Stroke impreſt | 
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118 HOMERs TLIAD.: Book VI. 


F ix'd in his Front the brazen Weapon lies. 
- And ſeals in endleſs Shades his ſwimming 2 | 
„Next Teutbras' Son diſtain'd the Sands with Blood, 
Axylus, hoſpitable, rich and good: 
In fair Arisha's Walls (his native Place) 
He held his Seat; a Friend to Human Race. 
Faſt by the Road, his ever-open Door 
20 Oblig'd the Wealth Y, and reliey'd the Poot. 
To ſtern T'ydides now he falls a Prey, 
No Friend to guard him in the dreadful Day 
Breathleſs the good Man fell, and by his fide 
His faithful Servant; bld Cateye dy! © | 
_—— „ By great Elryalas was Heu ſhin; | 0 
C ; And next he lay'd Oyleltinr on che Plain... i H 
3 Tux Twins were near, bold beautiful and pong 
From a fair Na] and Bauculius ſprang: 
(Laomedins white Hecke Bacelion fed, 
;o That Monarch's Fifſt-born by a foreign . 
In ſecret Woods he won the Alavad's Grace, 
And two fair Infants erowin'd his ſtrong ben 
Here dead they lay in all their youthfal Oharms ; 
The ruthleſs Vidor ne their ſhining Arms, 
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Aru by Polypwtes fen, 
len Spear Pichter ſent to Hel 5 5 
By Tunter's Shaft brave Ar ctdon . b 1; 
And Neftor's Son laid ſtern Ablerus dead. 
Great Agamemmn, Leader of the Brave, 
The mortal Wound of rich Hlatns gave, 
Who held in Pedaſus his proud Abode, 
And till'd the Banks where ſilver Satuid flow 1. 
Melanthius by Earypylus was ſlain; 

And Phylacus from Leitus flies in van 

Unbleſt Adraftns next at Mercy aol bes 
Beneath the Spurtan Spear, a living Prize. 
Scar'd with the Din and Tumult of the Fight, 
His headlong Steeds, precipitate in Flight, 
Ruſh'd on a Tamaris ſtrong Trunk, and broke 
The ſhatter'd Chariot from the crooked; Loi: 5 
Wide oer the Field, |rela{tlef$. as the Wind, 
For Troy they Ay, and leave their Lord behind. 
Prone on his Face he ſinks beſide the Wheel 
Altrider det him ſhakes his vengeful Selz 
The fallen Chief in ſuppliant Poſturt pred T 
The Victor's Knees, and thus his Pray'r addrefs d. 
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Fferee from hid Kies chè Häpleſs Chief he thruſt: 
The Mocerehts fieth Meter him in the Duft. +- 
Then preſſing wirkt His Foot His panting n X 
Forth from the ſlain he tugg'd the recking Dart: 
Old Neftor ſaw, and rowz'd' the Warrior's Rage; 1 
Thus, Heroes! thus, the vig'rous Combate wage! 
No Son of Mart deſcend, for ſervile Gains, 
To toueh the Booty, while a Foe rettiains.” ? 
Behold you glitt ring Hoſt; your future Sil! * 
Firſt gain the Conqueſt, then' reward the Toil. 

And now had Greece Eternal Fame e 
And frighted Troy within her Walls reti rd; 58 
Had not ſage Helens het State redreſt, 311 1 
Taught by the Gods that moy'd his ſacred u Bed 1 
Where Hector ſtood; with great ueur . d, 20 
The Seer reveal'd the Counſels of his Mind. 

Ye gen'rous Chiefs! on whom th' Imtmortals 0 
The Cares and Glories of this doubtful Day, 
On whom your Aid's, your Couiitry's 2 e 
Wiſe to confult, and active to defend 
Here, at our Gates, your brave Efforts W * 
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Tarn back the Routed, and forbid the Flight; 10 
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Fletee from tis Klee the Hapleſs Chief he thruſt ;_ | 


121 


The Morarch's Javelin ſtretch u him in che Duſt. 6 


Then preſſing with His Foot lis panting edit, 
Forth from the ſlain he tugg'd: the reeking Dart. 
Old Neftor ſaw, and rowz/'d' tlie Warriot's Rage; 1 
Thus, Heroes! thus the vig rous Combate wa ge! $ 
No Son of Mars deſcend, for ſervile Gains, 
To touch the Booty, w while a Foe rettiains. 
Behold yon⸗ glitt ring Hoſt; your future el: 1 
Firſt gain the Conqueſt, then reward the Toil. 

And now had Greece Eternal Fame ey "ae 100 
And frighted Troy within het Walls retir'd; 9958 
Had not ſage Helens her State redreſt, 211 
Taught by the Gods that moy'd his ſacred a Bag; { 
Where Hedtor ſtood; with great neus wk d, q 
The Seer reveal'd the Counſels of his Mind. 

Ye gen 'rous Chiefs! ori whom th* Iminottals by, 
The Cares and Glories of this doubtful Day, 


On whom your Aid's, your Couiitry's _ depend, 


25 


Wiſe to confult, and active to defend 
Here, at our Gates, your brave Efforts wit Fo 
Turn back tlie Routed, and forbid the Flight; 5 
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Fre yet their Wives ſoft Arms the Cowards gain, 
The Sport and Inſult of the Hoſtile Train. 
When your, Commands have hearten'd ev'ry. ont 
Our ſelves, here fix d, will make the dang'rous Stand: 
vf Preſd d as we are, and ſore of former Fight, 
Theſe Straits demand our laſt Remains of — 
Meamwhile, thou Hefar to the Town retire, / , 
And teach our Mother what the Gods require: 
Direct the Queen to lead th' aſſembled Train 
Of Trays chief Matrons to Minerva's Fane ; - 
Unbar the ſacred Gates; and ſeek the Pow'r 
With offer'd Vows; in Hhon's topmoſt Tow "IF 
The largeſt Mantle her rich Wardrobes hold, 
Moſt priz d for Art, and labour d o'er with Gold, 
:1 5 Before the Goddeſs honour d Knees be ſpread; 
And twelve young Heifers to her Altars led. 
If fo the Powr, atton d by fervent Pray'r, 
Our Wives, our Infants, and our City ſpare, 
And far avert'T\ydides waſtful Ire, 
120 That mows whole Troops, and makes all Troy retire. 
Not thus Acbiltes taught our Hoſts: to dread, 
Sprung tho*' he was from more than mortal Bed; 
_- \ Not 
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Not thus reſiſtleſs rul'd the, Stream of Fight; 

In Rage unbounded, and unmateh'd in, Might. 1 

Hector obedient heard; and; with a Bound, 

Leap'd from his trembling Chariot to the „ 5 

Thro' all his Hoſt, inſpiring Forte he flies, | 

And bids the Thunder of the Battel riſe; | 

With Rage recruited the bold Trojan? glow; = 

And turn the Tyde of Conflict on the Foe: | 36 

Fierce in the Front he ſhakes two daxling Spears; 

All Greece recedes, and midſt her Triumph fears. 

Some God, they thought, who ruf d the Fate of Wars, 

Shot down avenging, from the Vault of Stars. 

Then thus, aloud. Ye dauntleſs Dardans hear! i 5 

And you whom diſtant Nations fend to War! 

Be mindful of the Strength your Fathers bore; 

Be ſtill your ſelves, and Hector asks no more. 

One Hour demands me in the Trojan Wall, 

To bid our Altars flame, and Victims fall: 145 

Nor ſhall, I truſt, the Matron's holy Train 

And rev rend Elders, ſeck the Gods in vain. 

This ſaid, with ample Strides the Hero paſt; 

The Shield's large Orb behind his Shoulder caſt, 
_ His 
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„His Neck o'erſhading, to his Anele hong; 10/7; 
And 4s he march'd, the brazen Buckler rung 
Now pau#d'the Battel, (Godlike Hello, gone) 
When' daring Glaucus and great T ydeus Son 
Between both Armies met: The Chiefs from fo” L 
150 Obſerv'd each other; and had mark d for War. 15 
Near as chey drew, Tydide, thus begaen. 
What art thu, boldeſt of the Rate of . | 
Our Eyes, till now, that Aſpect ne'er beheld, 
Where Faris is reaßd amid th” embatteFd Field; 
155 Yet far before the Troops thou dar'ſt b appear, Mac, 
And meet a Lance the fierceſt Heroes fear. 
Unhappy they, and born of luekleſs Sires, 
Who tempt our Fury when Minerva fire: 
But if from Heav'n, Celeſtial thou deſcend; 
16% Know, with Immortals we no more conten. 
Not long Lycurgas view'd the Golden Light, 
That daring Man who mix d with Gods in n Fy Tight 3 
Bacchus. and Bacchus Votaries he drove ; 
With brandifhd Steel from Ayſſu s ſacred Grove, 3 


16; Their conſeerated Spears lay ſcatter'd' round, 
With eurling Vines and twiſted Ivy bound; 


While 
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While Bacchis headlong : ſought the any F * 
And Thetis' Arms receiv'd the trembling God. 

Nor fail'd the Crime th* Immortals Wrath to move, 
(Th' Immortals bleſt with endleſs Eaſe above) 17 
Depriv'd of Sight by their avenging Doom, 
Chearleſs he breath'd, and wander'd in the Gloom, 
Then ſunk unpity'd to'the dire Abodes, 

A Wretch accurſt, and hated by the Gods! 

I brave not Heay'n : But if the Fruits of Earth 175 
Suſtain thy Life, and Human be thy Birth ; 

Bold as thou art, too prodigal of Breath, 
Approach, and enter the dark Gates of Death. 
What, or from whence T am, or who my Sire, 
(Reply'd the Chief) can Tydeur” Son enquire ? 15380 
Like Leaves on Trees the Race of Man is found, 
Now green in Youth, now with' ring on the Ground, 


Another Race the following Spring ſupplies, 

They fall ſucceſſive, and ſucceſſive riſe; 

So Generations in their Courſe: decay; 185 
So flouriſh theſe, when thoſe are paſt away. 

But if thou ſtill perſiſt to ſearch my Birth, 

Then hear a Tale that fills the ſpacious Earth. 

1 11 A City 
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A dy ſtands on Anger utmoſt Bound. 
l the fair for warlike Steeds renown 0 bet 
Holian Syfiphts, with Wiſdom: bleſt, ner 6 
In ancient Time the happy Walls — 12 
Then call'd Eyre: Glautus was his hah 7740 ( 
Great Glaacus Father of Belleropbon, 
19% Who o'er the Sons of Men in * ſhin'd; 
Loy'd for that Valour which preſerves Mankind: . 
Then mighty. Prætut Argos Sceptres ſyay d, 
Whoſe hard Commands Beileropbon — 
With direful Jealouſy the Monarch rag d, a 
200 And the brave Prince in num'rous Toils 8 
For him, Autæa burn d with lawleſs Flame, 
And ſtrove to tempt him from the Paths of Fame: 
In vain ſhe tempted the relentleſs Youth, - 
Endu'd with Wiſdom, ſacred I 7 
205 Fir'd at his Scorn the Queen to Pretus. er 
And beg'd Revenge for her inſulted Bed: 
Incens d he heard, reſolving on his Fate ; - -- - 
But Hoſpitable Laws reſtrain d his Hate 
To Lycia: the devoted Vouth he ſent. 
10 With Tablets ſeal'd, that told his dire Intent. 
1 1 Now 
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Now. bleft by ev'ry. Pow: r. who guards the ook, 
The Chief arriv d at Xanthas ſilver, Flood: 
There Tycia's Monarch paid him Honours _ : 
Nine Days he feaſted, and nine Bulls he flew. 
But when the tenth bright Morning Orient glow'd, g 
The faithful Youth his Monarch's Mandate ſhow'd : 
The fatal Tablets, till that Inſtant ſeal'd, 
The deathful Secret to, che King reveal'd. 
Firſt, dire Cmæra's Conqueſt was enjoin'd ; 
A mingled Monſter, of no mortal Kind; 
Behind, a Dragon's fiery, Tail was ſpread ; 
A Goat's rough Body bore a Lion's Head ; 
Her pitchy Noſtrils flaky, Flames expire; 
Her gaping Throat emits infernal Fire. 
This Peſt he ſlaughter d (for he read che Skies, 229 
And truſted, Heav'ns informing Prodigies) 
Then met in Arms the .Sahmear Crew, 
(Fierceſt of Men). and thoſe the Warrior ſlew. 
Next. the bold Amazon's whole Force defy d; 
And conquer d till, for Heay'n.was on his fide. 
Nor ended here his Toils: His Lycian F oes 
At his s Retarn, a treach'rous Ambu ſh, roſe, 
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With 
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With lever Spears along the winding Shore; 9 

There fell they breathleſs, and return d no more. 
„ At length the Monarch with repentant Grief 

Confeſpd the Gods, and God - deſcended Chief, 

His Daughter gave, the Stranger to detain, 4 

With half the Honours of his ample Reigh, 

The Lycians grant a choſen Space of Ground, 
% With Woods, with i Viteyards,” and with Harveſſs 

crownd. . 
There long the Chief his happy Lot poſſeſod, 
With two brave Sons and one fair Daug ghter bleſs d; 
(Fair ev n in 'heav'nly Eyes; her fruitful Love 


| Crown'd with Sar pedon's Birth th Embrace of * 
But when at laſt, diſtracted in his Mind, 


Forſook by Heav'n, forſaking ne Lid, 

Wide o'er th*Aleian Field he choſe to ſtray, 

A long, forlorn, uncomfortable Way! 555 

Woes heap'd on Woes oppreſs'd his waſted Heart; 
25e His beauteous Daughter fell by Pherby s'Dart ; 


His Eldeſt-born by raging Mars was ſlain, 
In Combate on the ahnen Plain. | 


Hippolachus 
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Hippblochus | furviy/d > from him I camo, TEND 

The honourf d Author of my Birth and Name; 

By his: Deeree I ſought the Trojan Tow n, - gs 

By his Inſtructions learn to win Renomn, | G 

To ſtand the firſt in Worth as in ab tart! 

To add new Honours: to my native Land, 11 

Before my Eyes my mighty Sires to . D yi 
And emulate the Glories of our Race. . 260 

He ſpoke; and Tranſport fill'd Tydider Hear rr] 

In Earth the gen'rous Warrior fix d his Dart, ron 

Then friendly, thus, the Lycian Prince addreſt. 

Welcome, my brave. Hereditary Gueſt 

Thus ever let us meet, with kind Embrace, 267 

Nor ſtain the ſacred Friendſhip of our Race. 

Know, Chief, our Grandſires have been Gueſts of n 

Oeneus the ſtrong, Belleropbon the bold: 

Our ancient Scat his honour'd Preſence grac'd, 

Where twenty Days in Genial Rites he Ed 

The parting Heroes mutual Preſents left; 

A golden Goblet was thy Grandſire's Gift; 

Oeneus a Belt of matchleſs Work beſtow d,.. 

That rich with T'yrian Dye refulgent low 4. 
5 K k (This 
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(This from his Pledge I learn d, which ſafely\ſtor'd 
Among my Treafures, ftill adorns my Board: || 
For Tydeat left me young, when Theb#s Wall 
Beheld the Sons of Greece untimely fall.) 
Mindful of this, in Friendſhip let us jn; 
280 If Heav'n our Steps to foreign Lands incline, N 
My Gueſt in Argos thou, and I in Zycia thine. 
Enough of Tyejaus to this Lance ſhall yield, 
In the full Harveſt of yon ample Field; 
Enough of Greeks ſhall die thy Spear with Gore ; 
285 But Thou and Diowed be Focs no more. 
Now change we Artus, and prove to either Hoſt 
We guard the Friendſhip of the Line we boaſt: 
Thus having ſaid, the gallant Chiefs alight, 
Their Hands they join, their mutual Faith they plight, 
:90 Brave Glaucus then each narrow Thought reſign d, 
(Jove warm' d his Boſom and enlarg' d his Mind) 
For Divmed's Braſs Arms, of mean Device, 
For which nine Oxen paid (a vulgar Price) 
He gave his own, of Gold divinely wrought, 
29% A hundred Beeves the ſhining Purchaſe bought. 


Meantime 
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Meantime the Guardian of the Trojan State, 
Great Hector enter d at che aan Gate 
Beneath: ti Beech-Tree's conſecrated Shades, 

The Trajan Matrons and the Trojan Maids 
Around him flock d, all preſsd with pious Care 300 
For Husbands, Brothers, Sons, engag'd in War. 
He bids the Train in long Proceſſion go, 
And ſeek the Gods, t avert th impending Wee. 
And now to Priam's ſtately Courts he came; 
Rais d on arch'd Columns of ſtupendous Frame; 355 
O'eer theſe a Range of Marble Structure runs, 
The rich Pavillions of his fifty Sons, 
In fifty Chambers lodg'd ; and Rooms of State 
| Oppos'd to thoſe, where Priam's Daughters ſate : 
Twelve Domes for them and their low d Spouſes ſhone, zr- 
Of equal Beauty, and of poliſh'd Stone. 
Hither great Hector paſs'd, nor paſs d unſeen 
Of Royal Hecuba, his Mother Queen. 
(With her Laodicè, whoſe beauteous Face 
Surpaſs'd the Nymphs of Tres illuſtrious Race) 3:7 
Long in a ſtrict Embrace ſhe held her Son, 
And preſs'd his Hand, and tender thus begun. 

$2 O Hector 
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0 Hettor!. ſay, what great-Occaſion calls 
My Son from Fight, when Greece ſurrounds our Walls: A 
320 Com'ſt thou to ſupplicate th Almighty Pow 'r, 
With lifted Hands from Niow's lofty Tow'r ? 
Stay, fill I bring the Cup with Bacchus crown 4 | 
In Jove's high Name to ſprinkle on the Dune c 
And pay due Vows to all the Gods around. ) 
325 Then with a plenteous Draught refreſh' thy Soul, 
And draw new Spirits from the gen rous Bowl ; 
Spent as thou art with long laborious Fight, 
The brave Defender of thy Country's Right. 
Far hence be Bacchu Gifts (the Chief rejoin d) 
330 Inflaming Wine, pernicious to Mankind. \ 
Unnerves the Limbs,” and dulls the noble Mind.) 
Let Chiefs abſtain, and ſpare the ſacred: Juice 
To ſprinkle to the Gods, its better Uſe. 
By me that holy Office were prophan'd ; 
335 Ill fits it me, with human Gore diſtain'd, 
To the pure Skies theſe horrid Hands to raiſe, 
Or offer Heav'n's great Sire polluted Praiſe. 
You, with your Matrons, go! a ſpotleſs _ 
And burn rich Odors in Minerva Fan, 
ä The 
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The largeſt Mantie your full Wardrobes hold, 

Moſt prizʒ d for Art, and labour d oer with a. 

Before the Goddeſs honour d Knees be ſpread, 

And twelve young Heifers to her Altar led. 

So may the Pow'r, atton d by fervent Pray r, 

Our Wives, our Infants, and our City ſpare, 

And far avert Tydide, waſtful Ire, 

Who mows whole Troops and makes all Trey retire. 

Be this, O Mother, your religious Care; 

I go to rowze ſoft Paris to the War; 

If yet not loſt to all the Senſe of | Shame, 350 

The recreant Warrior hear the Voice of Fame. 

Oh would kind Earth the hateful Wretch embrace, 

That Peſt of Troy, that Ruin of our Race! 

Deep to the (dark Abyſs might he deſcend, | | 

Troy yet ſhould flouriſh, and my Sorrouys end- 
This heard, ſhe gave Command; ame came 

Each noble Matron, and alluftrious Dame. 

The Phrygam Queen to her rich Wardrobe» went, 

Where .treafur'd Oders breath'd a coſtly ent. 

Thete lay tlie Veſtuics, of no vulgar Art, 5 

Sidoniae Maids ombraider'd en ry at, 

Wits! L1 
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Wpöm from ſoft Sidon youthful Paris bore, 
Wich Helen touching on the Tyrian Shore. 
Here as the Queen revolv'd with careful Eyes 
365 The various Textures and the various Dies, 
She choſe a Veil that ſhone ſuperior far, 
And glow'd' refulgent as the Morning Star. 
Herſelf with this the long Proceſſion leads; 
The Train majeſtically flow proceeds. | 


370 Soon as to Ilion's topmoſt Tow'r they come, 
And awful reach the high Palladian Dome, 

Antenor's Conſort, fair Theano, waits 
As Palla? Prieſteſs, and unbars the Gates. 

With Hands uplifted and imploring Eyes, 

275 They fill the Dome with ſupplicating Cries. 
The Prieſteſs then the ſhinin g Veil diſplays, 
Plac'd on Minerva's Knees, and thus ſhe prays. 
Oh awful Goddeſs! ever-dreadful Maid, 
Troy's ſtrong Defence, unconquer'd Pallas, aid! 

380 Break thou 7'ydides” Spear, and let him fall 

Prone on the Duſt before the Trojan Wall. 

So twelve young Heifers, guiltleſs of the rage 

Shall fill thy Temple with a grateful Smoke. 
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But thou, atton d by Penitence and Pray's, 

Our ſelves, our Infants, and our City ſpare We: 385 

So pray'd the Prieſteſs in her holy Fane ; 

So vow'd the Matrons, but they vow'd in vain. 

While theſe appear before the Pow'r with Pray ra, 

Hector to Paris lofty Dome repairs. 

Himſelf the Manſion rais'd, from ev'ry Part 

Aſſembling Architects of matchleſs Art. 

Near Priam's Court and Hector's Palace ſtands 

The pompous Structure, and the Town commands, 

A Spear the Hero bore of wondrous Strength, 

Of full ten Cubits was the Lance's Length, 355 

The ſteely Point with golden Ringlets join'd, 

Before him brandiſh'd, at each Motion ſhin d. 

Thus entring in the glitt'ring Rooms, he found 

His Brother- Chief, whoſe uſeleſs Arms lay round, 

His Eyes delighting with their ſplendid Show, 4⁰⁰ 

Bright' ning the Shield, and poliſhing the Bow. 

Beſide him, Helen with her Virgins ſtands, 

Guides their rich Labours, and inſtructs their Hands. 
Him thus unactive, with an ardent Look 

The Prince beheld, and high-reſenting ſpoke. 5 

Thy 


396 
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Thy Hate to Try; is this che Time to: ſhow? 
(Oh Wretch ill-fated, and thy Country's Foe !) 
Paris and-(Grece againſt us both wnſpire ; + 

Thy. cloſe Reſentment; and their vengeful Ire. 
+12 Roy: thite great Ilm Guardian Heroes fall, 
Till Heaps of Dead alone defend her Wall; 
For thee the Soldier bleeds, the Matron mourns, 
And waſtful War in all its Fury burns. 
Ungtatefal Mau! deſerves not this thy Care, 
+15 ur Troops to hearten, and our Toils to ſhare? 
Riſe, or beheld cht conqu ring Flames aſcend, 
And all the Pian Glories at an end. 
Brother, tis juſt (reply d the beauteous Youth) 
Thy free Remonſtrance proves thy Worth and Truth: 
4:0 Y et charge my Abſtnee ſeſs, 0h:;gen'rous Chief! 
On Hate to my, than conſcious Shame and Grief: 
Here, bid from human Eyes, thy Brother a, + 
And-mvournid-m ſecret, his, and 1/ton's Fate. 
Tis now cough: now Glory ſpreads her chan, 
g And beautoous Halen calls her Chief to Arms. 
— o Day my happier Sword may bleſs, 
ITis Man's to ncht, but Heay'ns to give Succeſs. 
1 But 
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But while I arm, contain thy ardent Mind; 
Or go, and Paris ſhall not lag behind. 
He faid; nor anſwer'd Priam's warlike Son; 
When Helen thus with lowly Grace begun. 
Oh gen rous Brother! if the guilty Dame 
That caus d theſe Woes; deſerve a Siſters Name 
Would Heay'n, ere all theſe dreadful Deeds were done, 
The Day, that ſhow'd me to the golden Sun, 335 
Had ſeen my Death! Why did not Whirlwinds bear 
The fatal Infant to the Fowls of Air? 
Why ſunk I not beneath the Ae Tyde, 
And midſt the Roarings of the Waters dyd? 
Heav'n fill d up all my IIls, and I accurſtt 
Bore all, and. Parir of thoſe Ils the worſt. 
Helen at leaſt a braver Spouſe might claim, 
Warm'd with ſome Virtue; ſome Regard of Fame 
Now tir d with Toils, thy fainting Limbs recline, 
With Toils, ſuſtain'd for Paris ſake and mine: 445 
The Gods have link d our miſerable Dom, 
Our preſent Woe, and Infamy to come 
Wide ſhall it ſpread, and laſt thro Ages long, 
Example ſad! and Theme of future Song. 
775 M m . The 
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450 The Chief replyd: This Time forbids to reſt : 
The Trojan Bands by hoſtile Fury preſt. 0 
Demand their Hector, and his Arm require; 
The Combate urges, and my Soul's on fire. 
Urge thou thy Knight to march where Glory ills, 
455 And timely join me, ere I leave the Walls. 18 
Exe yet I mingle in the direful Fray j 
My Wife, my Infant, claim 'a Moment's Staß; 
This Day (perhaps the laſt that ſees. me hen 
Demands a parting Word, a tender Tear: 
450 This Day, ſome God who hates our Trojau Land 
May vanquiſh! Hector by a Grecian Han. 
He ſaid, and paſt with ſad preſaging Heart 
To ſeek his Spouſe; his SouF's far dearer Part 
At home he ſought her, but he ſought in vain; 
+655 She, with one Maid of all her Menial Train; 
Had thence retir d; and with her ſecond Jon, nor 
The young Aftyanav, the Hope of Troy, © 
Penſive ſhe ſtood: on Huus Tow'ry Height, 
Beheld the War, and ficken'd"at the Sight; EW U 
470 There her fad Eyes in vain her Lord eker 
Or A the Mount ber bleeding Country bore. 
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But he who found not whom his Soul deſir'd, 
Whoſe Virtue charm'd him as her Beauty fir d, 
Stood in the Gates, and ask d what way ſhe bent 
Her parting Step? If to the Fane ſne went, | 475 
Where late the mourning Matrons made Reſort ; 
Or ſought her Siſters in the Trojan Court? 
Not to the Court (reply d th' Attendant Train) 
Nor mix d with Matrons to Minervas Fane: 
To Ilion's ſteepy Tow'r ſhe bent her way 35 
To mark the Fortunes of the doubtful Day. 
Troy fled, ſhe heard, before the Grecian Sword; 
She heard, and trembled for her abſent Lord? 
Diſtracted with Surprize, the/ſeem'd to fly, | 
Fear on her Cheek, and Sorrow ——— 
The Nurſe attended with her Infant Boy; 
The young AMauar, che Hope of Troy: © | 4 
Hefty, this heard, return'd- without Delay } [ 
Swift thro! the Town he trod his former way; - 
Thro' Streets of Palaces and Walks of State; 0 
And met the Mourner at the Srran Gate. 
With haſte to meet him ſprung the joyful. won 
nn blameleſs Wit, Aerion s wealthy Heir: 
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¶(Cilician Thebt great Aetion ſway d. 
+»; And Hippoplacur wide- extended Shade / 
The Nurſe ſtood near, in whoſe Embraces pt 
His only Hope hung ſmiling at her Breaſt, - 
MWhom each ſoft Charm and early Grace adorn, - 
Fair as the new- born Star that gilds the Morn. 
500 To this lov'd Infant Hector gave the Name 
Scamandriut, from Scamander's honour d — * 
Aftyanax the Trojan, call'd the Boy . 
From his great Father, the Defence of Wi 
Silent the Warrior-ſmil'd; and pleas d reſign'd 
og To tender Paſſions all his mighty Mind. 
His beauteous Princeſs caſt a mournful Look, 
Hung on his Hand, and then dejected ſpoke; 
Her Boſom labour d with a boding Sigh 
And the big Tear ſtood: trembling in her Eye. 
510 Too dating Prince! ah whither doſt thou run? 
Ah too forgetful of thy Wife and Sn 
And thinłꝭſt thou not how: wretched we ſhall be, 
A Widow I, an helpleſs Orphan He! 
For ſure ſuch Courage Length of Life denies, 


— 
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Greece 


| 
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Greece in her ſingle Heroes ſtrove in van, 
Now Hoſts oppoſe thee, and thou muſt be ſlain! 
Oh grant me Gods! e're Hector meets his Doom, 

All I can ask of Heav'n, an early Tomb! 
So ſhall my Days in one ſad Tenor run, 520 
And end with Sorrows as they firſt begun. 
No Parent now remains, my Gtiefs to ſhare, 
No Father's Aid, no Mother's tender Care. 
The fiercę Achilles wrapt our Walls in F ines. ! 2 
Lay'd Thelt waſte, and flew my warlike Sire! ge; 
His Fate Compaſſion in the Victor brei 
Stern as he was, he yet rever'd the Dead, 
His radiant Arms preſery'd from hoſtile Spoil, 
And lay d him decent on the Fun'ral Pyle ; | 
Then rais d a Mountain where his Bones were burn'd, 330 
The Mountain Nymphs the rural Tomb adorn'd, 
Jove's Sylvan Daughters bade their Elms beſtow 
A barren Shade, and in his Honour grow. 

By the ſame Arm my ſev'n brave Brothers fell, 
In one ſad Day beheld the Gates of Hell; A 
While the fat Herds and ſnowie Flocks eaſes fed, 


Amid their F ields the hapleſs Heroes bled ! 
2 1 Nn 
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My Mother liv' d to bear the Vidtor's Bandes, 
The Queen of Hippoplacia's Sylvan Lands? 
540 Redeem'd too late, ſhe ſcarce beheld again 
Her pleaſing Empire and her native Plain, 

When ah! oppreſt by Life -· conſuming Woe, 

She fell a Victim to Diana's BoW. 

Yet while my Hrdlor ſtill ſurvives, I fee: 
545 My Father, Mother, Brethren, all, in the. 
Alas! my Parents, Brothers, Kindred, all, 

Once more will periſh if my Hector fall. 

Thy Wife, thy Infant; in thy Danger ſhare: 

Oh prove a Husband's and a Fathers Care! 
550 That Quarter moſt the «killfal-Greeks/ anno, 
| Where yon' wild Fig-Trecs join the Wall of Tray: 

Thou, from this Tow'r deſend th important Poſt; | 

There Agamemnon points his dreadful Hoſt, T 

That Paſs Tydides, Ajax ſtrive: to gain; 
555 And there the vengeful Spartan fires his Train: 

Thrice our bold: Foes the fierce Attack have giv'n, 
_ Or led by Hopes, or dictated from Heay'n. 

Let others in the Field their Arms employ , 

But ſtay my Hector here, and guard his Troy: 

V 4 The 
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The Chief replyd: That Poſt ſhall be my Care, 5% 
Nor that alone, but all the Works of -.+ 
How would the Sons of Troy, in Arms renown'd, 
And Tray's * Dames whoſe Garments ſweep the 

Ground, . 
Attaint the Luſtre of my nder Na ame, | 
Should Hector baſely quit the Field of Fame? «56; 
My early Youth was bred to martial Pains, 
My Soul impells me to th' embattel'd Plains; 

Let me be foremoſt to defend the Throne, 
And guard my Father's Glories, and my own. 

Yet come it will, the Day decreed by Fates; 579 
(How my Heart trembles while my Tongue relates ) 
The Day when thou, Imperial Troy! muſt bend, 
And ſee: thy Warriors fall, thy Glories end. 
And yet no dire Preſage ſo wounds my Mind, 
My Mother's Death, the Ruin of my Kind, 
Not Priam's hoary Hairs defil'd with Gore, 
Not all my Brothers gaſping on the Shore ; 
As thine, Audromache ! thy Griefs I dread; 

: 1 fre thee TG; n Captive kd! 
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58 In. Argive Looms our Battels to deſign, | 
And Woes, of which ſo large a Part was net 
To bear the Videor's hard Commands, or bring 
The Weight of Waters from Hy [yperia's Spring. 
There, while you groan beneath the Load of Life, 
535 They cry, Behold the mighty Hedtor's Wife! 
Some haughty Greek who lives thy Tears to han 
Embitters all thy Woes, by naming. me.” 
The Thoughts of Glory paſt, and — ane 
A thouſand Griefs ſhall waken at the N ame! | 
59oMay I lie cold before that dreadful Day, 
Preſs d with a Load of Monumental a. > 
Thy Heclor wrapt in everlaſting Sleep, 
Shall neither hear thiee ſigh, nor ſee a whos” 
Thus having ſpoke, th illuſtrious. Chief of Troy | 
595 Stretch d his fond Arms to claſp the lovely my þ 
The Babe clung crying to his Nurſe's Breaſt, 
Scar'd at the dazling Helm, and nodding Creſt. 
With ſecret! Pleaſure each fond Parent ſmil d, 
And Hettir haſted to relieve his Child, 
500 The glitt ' xing Terrors from his Brows unbound, 
And ** the beaming Helmet on the Ground. 
4 Then 
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Then kiſt the Child, and lifting high in Air, 
Thus to the Gods Prefer'd a Fathers Pray r. 
O Thou! whoſe Glory fills th* Aitherial Throne, 
And all ye deathleſs Powers] protect my Son! oz 
Grant him, like me, to purchaſe juſt Renown, 
To guard the-7rojans, to defend the Crown, | 
Againſt, his Country's. Foes the War to wage, 
And riſe the Heclor of the future Age! 
So when triumphant from ſucceſsful Toils, 07 66% 
Of Heroes ſlain he bears the reeking Spoils, 
Whole Hoſts may hail him with deſery'd Acclaim, 
And ſay,” This Chief tranſcends his Father's Fame : 
While pleas'd amidſt the gen'ral Shouts of Troy, 
His Mother's conſcious Heart o'erflows with Joy. 615 
He ſpoke, and fondly gazing' on her Charms 
Reſtor'd the pleaſing Burden to her Arms; 
Soft on her fragrant Breaſt the Babe ſhe laid; 
Huſh'd to Repoſe, and with a Smile ſurvey d. 
The troubled Pleaſure ſoon chaſtis'd by Fear, «Gs 
She mingled with the Smile a tender Tear. 
The ſoften'd Chief with kind Compaſſion view d, 


And di the falling Drops, and thus purſu'd, 
Oo  Audromache! 
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Andromache'! my Soul's far better Part. 
6:5 Why. with untimely Sorrows heaves thy Heart? 
No hoſtile Hand can antedate my Doom. 
Till Fate condemns me to the ſlent Tomb 
Fix d is the Term to all the Race of Earth, 4 
And ſuch the hard Condition of our Birtn. 
60 No Force can then reſiſt, no Flight can ſave, 
All fink alike,” the Fearful and the Brave. 
No more but haſten to thy Tasks at home, + 
There guide the Spindle, and direct the Loom: 
Me Glory ſummons to the martial Scene, 
635 The Field of Combate is the Sphere for Men. 
Where Heroes war, the foremoſt Place I claim, 
The firſt in Danger as the firſt in Fame. 
Thus having ſaid, the glorious Chief reſumes 
His Tow'ry Helmet, black with ſhading Plumes. 
640 His Princeſs parts with a prophetick Sigh, 
Unwilling parts, and oft” reverts her Eye 
That ſtream'd at ev'ry Look: then, moving flow, 
Sought her own Palace, and indulg'd her Woe. 
There, while her Tears deplor d the Godlike Man, 
645 Thro? all her Train the ſoft Infection ran, 
| 4 The 
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The pious Maids their mingled Sorrows n 
And mouth the living Fleclir as the dad. 
But now, no longer deaf to Honour's on. 
F orth iſſues: Paris from the Palace Wall. 
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FR In Brazen Arnis that caſt a gleamy Ray, e 5s 


rr 
The wanton Courfer thus, with Reins unbound, 
Breaks from his Stall, and beats the trembling Ground; 
Pamper'd and proud, he ſeeks the wonted Tides, 
And laves, in Height of Blood, his ſhining Sides ; 5; 
His Head now freed; he toſſes to the Skies; 
His Mane diſhevebd oder his Shoulders flies ; 
He ſnuffs the Females in the diſtant Plain, 
And ſprings, exulting, to his Fields again. 
With equal Triumph, ſprightly, bold and gay, 660 
In Arms refulgent as the God of Day, 
The Son of Priam, glorying in his Might, 
Ruſh'd forth with Heclor to the Fields of F ight. 
And now the Warriors paſſing on the way, 
The graceful Paris firſt excus'd his Stay. 665 
To whom the noble Hector thus reply'd : 
O Chief! in Blood, and now in Arms, ally'd | 
| _— 
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Thy Pow'r in Wat with Juſtice none conteſt, 

Known is thy Courage, and thy Strength ok 
670 What'P ity, Sloath ſhould' ſeize a Soul 10 braye, 

Or Godlike Paris live a Woman's Slave! 00 


3 11740 


My Heart, weeps f Blood at what the Trojant ſay, 


And hopes, thy Deeds ſhall wipe the Stain away. 


Haſte then, in all their glorious Labours ſhare; 
675 For much they ſuffer, for thy ſake,” in War. 


Theſe Ills ſhall ceaſe, whene'er by Jones Decree 
Me crown the Bowl to Hes and Lyberty.: | 
While the proud Foc his fruſtrate Triumphs wm 


And Greece indignant thro! her Seas returns. 
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IRST Ajax.] 15. perfurme his Ex- 
ploits immediately upon the Departure 
of the Gods from the Battel. It is ob- 
| » ferv'd that this Hero is never aflifted 

by * Deities, 25 moſt of the reſt are: See his Character in 

the Notes on the ſeventh Book. The Ex roſſion of the 

Greek is, that he brought Light to bis Troops, which M. Dacior 

cakes to be meraphorcl . but it may be literal; 
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VIISE 9. The Thracian Aramas,] This Thracian Prince 
is the — in whoſe Likeneſs Mars appears in the proceding 
Book, rallying the Trojans and forcing the Greeks'to retire. 
In the preſent Deſcription of his Strength and Size, we ſee 
with what Propriety this Perſonage was ſeleted bop 0 Det 
x rn N Fr tr 0 1 2545 
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1. Manlind. It is indeed a ſevere Reptoof of tlſe Ingratitt 


which is prodigious, being of a private Man ſo immenſely 
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ſome of the Commentators, who thought Homer deſigt'd it 
as a Reproof of an undiſtinguiſh'd Generoſity. It is evident- 
ly a Panegyrick on that Virtue, and not improbably on the 
Memory of ſome excellent, but unfortunate Man in that Coun- 


try, whom the Poet honours with the noble Title of 475 


of Men, and a kind of Satyr on human Race, while he repre- 
ſents this Lover of his Species miſerably periſhing without 
Aſſiſtance from any of thoſe Numbers he had obliged. This 
Death is very moving, and the Circumſtance of a faithful 
Servant's dying by his ſide, well imagined, and natural to 
ſuch a Character. His manner of keeping Houſe near a fre- 
quented Highway, and relieving all Travellers, is agreeable 
to that ancient Hoſpitality which we now only read of. There 
is Abundance of this Spirit every where in the Odyſ/ejs. The 
Patriarchs in the Old Teſtament fit at their Gates to ſee thoſe 
who paſs by, and entreat them to enter into their Houſes: 
This cordial manner of Invitation is particularly deſcribed in 
the 18h and 19h Chapters of Geneſis. The Eaſtern Nati- 
ons ſeem to have had a peculiar Diſpoſition to theſe Exerciſes 


of Humanity, which continues in à great meaſure to this Day. 


It is yet a Piece of Charity frequent with the Tirks, to erect 


Caravanſerabs, or Inns for the Reception of Travellers. Since 
1 am upon this Head, I muſt mention one or two extraordi- 


nary Examples of ancient Hoſpitality. Diodorus Siculus writes 
of Gallas of Agrigentum, that having built ſeverall Inns for 


the Relief of Strangers, he __— Perſons at the Gates to 
invite all who travell'd to make uſe of them; and that this 


Example was followed by many others Who were inclined af- 
ter the ancient manner to live in a human and: beneficent 
Correſpondence with Mankind. That this Gallias entertain d 
and cloathed at one time no leſs than five hundred Horſe- 
men; and that there were in his Cellars three hundred Veſ- 
ſels, each of which contain'd an hundred Hogſheads of Wine. 
The ſame Author tells us of another Agrigentine, that at the 


Marriage of his Daughter feaſted all the People of his City, 
who at that time were above twenty thouſand. 


Hlerodotus in his ſeventh Book has a Story of this kind, 


rich 


2 
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rich as to | entertain Aerwes and his whole Army. I 
1" the Paſlage as I find it tranſlated to my 
Hands. $4647 £11.30 | 1 

©. Pythivs the Son of Atys, a Lydian, then reſiding in 
e Gelene, entertain d the King and all bis Army with great 
« Magnificence, and offer'd him his Treafures towards the 
“ Expence of the War: which Liberality Xerxes communi- 
« cating to the Perſians about him, and asking who this 
« Pythrus was, and what Riches he might have to enable 
c him to make ſuch an Offer? Receiv'd this Anſwer; Py- 
&« thius, ſaid they, is the Perſon who preſented your Father 
C Darius with a Plane-Tree and Vine of Gold: and after 
« you, is the richeſt Man we know in the World. MAerxes 
« farpriz'd with theſe laſt Words, ask'd him to what Sum his 
« Treaſures might amount. I ſhall conceal nothing from 


ce you, ſaid Pythuus; nor pretend to be ignorant of my own 
Wealth; but being perfectly inform'd of the State of my 


« Accompts, ſhall tell you the Truth with Sincerity. When 
© | heard you was ready to begin the March towards the 
« Grecian Sea, I reſoly'd to preſent you with a Sum of Mo- 


« ney towards the Charge of the War; and to that end 


<« having taken an Account of my Riches, I found by Com- 


c putation that I had two thouſand Talents of Silver, and 
«three Millions nine hundred ninety: three thouſand Pieces 
« -of Gold, bearing the Stamp of Darius. Theſe Treaſures 
« 1 freely give you, becauſe I ſhall be ſufficiently furniſh'd 
« with whatever is neceſſary to Life by the Labour of my 
« Servants and Husbandmen. 191 nn 
% Nerxes heard theſe Words with Pleaſure, and in anſwer 


to Pythins, ; faid ; My Lydian Hoſt, ſince I parted from 


« FJuſa 1 have not found a Man beſides your ſelf, who has 
c offer d to entertain my Army, or voluntarily to contribute 
« his Treaſures to promote the preſent Expedition. You a- 
<« lone have treated my Army magnificently, and readily of- 
« ferd me immenſe Riches: Therefore, in Return of your 
« Kindneſs, I make you my Hoſt; and that you may be 
e Maſter of the intire Sum of four Millions in Gold, I will 
« give you ſeven thouſand Darian Pieces out of my own 
« Treaſure. Keep then all the Riches you now poſſeſs; and 


Qq 8 if 
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* if you know how to continue always in the ſame” good 
<« Diſpoſition, you ſhall never have reaſon to repent of your 
« Afﬀection to me, either now or in future time. - 
The Sum here offer d by Pyrhms amounts by Brerewood's 
Computation to three Millions three hundred ſeventy five thou- 
fand Pounds Sterling, according to the leſſer Valuation of Ta- 
tents. I make no Apology for inſerting ſo remarkable a Paſſage 
at length, but ſhall only add, that it was at laſt the Fate of this 
Pythins (like our Axylus) to experience the Ingratitude of 

Man; his eldeſt Son being afrerwards. cut in Pieces by the 


fame Xerxes. 


IV. 

VxxXSE 57. Oh ſpare my Youth, &c.] This Paſſage, where 
Agamemnon takes away that Trojar's Life whom Menelaus had 
ardoned, and is not blamed by Homer for ſo doing, muſt 
8 aſcribed to the uncivilized Manners of thoſe Times, when 
Mankind was not united by the Bonds of a rational Society, 
and is not therefore to be imputed to the Poet, who followed 
Nature as it was in his Days. The Hiſtorical Books of the 
Old Teſtament abound in Inſtances. of the like Cruelty: to 

conquer'd Enemies. N 
g 2 had this Part of Homer in his View when he deſcri- 
bed the Death of Magus in the tenth Æneid. Thoſe Lines 
of his Prayer where he offers a Ranſome are tranſlated. from 
this of Aaraſtus, but both the Prayer and the Anſwer Areas 
makes when he refuſes him Mercy, are very much heighten'd 
and improved. They alſo receive a great Addition of Beauty 
and Propriety from the Occaſion on which he inſerts them: 
Voung Palla is juſt kilbd, and Æneas ſeeking to be reveng'd 
upon Turnus, meets this Magus. Nothing can be a more 
artful Piece of Addreſs than the firſt Lines of that Supplica- 


tion, if, we conſider the Character of AÆneas to whom it 
ia male. 7 | 


Per patrios manes, per ſpes ſurgentis Juli, 
Te precor, hanc animam ſerves natoque, Patrique / 


And 
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And what can exceed the Cloſeneſs and Fullneſs of that Re- 


- Belli commercia Turnus 69% d. 
Huſtulit ifla prior, jam tum Pallante perempio. 
Hoc patris Anchiſe manes, hoc ſentit ks, | 


This removes the Imputation of Cruelty from AÆneas, which 
had. leſs agreed with his Character than it does with Aa- 
memnoms; whoſe Reproof to Menolaus in this Place is not un- 


like that of Samuel to &. aul for not killing Agag. 


V. 


VrRSE 74. Her Infants at the Breaſt ſhall fall.] Or, het 
Infants her in the Womb, for it will bear either Senſe. But 
I think Madam Daczer in the right, in her Affirmation that 
the Greeks were not arrived to that Pitch of Cruelty to rip 
up the Wombs of Women with Child. Homer (ſays ſhe) to 
remove all equivocal Meaning from this Phraſe, adds the 
Words «#eov &6vra, juvenem puerulum exiftentem, which would 
be ridiculous were it ſaid of a Child yet unborn. Beſides, he 
would never have repreſented one of his firſt Heroes capable 
of ſo barbarous a Crime, or at leaſt would not have commen- 


| ded him (as he does juſt after) for ſach a wicked Exhortation. 
VI. 


Vexss 88. Firſt gain the Conqueſt, then divide the Spoil.) 
This important Maxim of War is very naturally introduced, 
upon Meſtor's having ſeen Menelaus ready to ſpare an Enemy 
for the ſake of a Ranſome. It was for Lach Leſſons as theſe 

ſays M. Dacier) that Alexander ſo much eſteem'd Homer and 

ſtudy'd his Poem. He made his Uſe of this Precept in 
the Battel of Arbela, when Parmenio being in danger of 
weakening . the main Body to defend the Baggage, he ſent 
this Meſſage to him. Leave the Baggage there, for if we 
carry. the Victory, we ſhall not only recover what is our 
| 3 own, 
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own, but be Maſters of all that is the Enemys. Hiſtories 
ancient and modern are fill'd with Examples of Enterprizes 
that have miſcarry'd, and Battels that have been loſt, by the 
Greedineſs of Soldiers for Pillage. R 


VII. 


VIaSsIE 98. Viſe to conſult, and aftwe to defend.) This is 
a twofold Branch of Praiſe, expreſſing the Excellence of theſe 
Princes both in Council and in Battel. I think Madam Da- 
cier's Tranſlation does not come up to the Senſe of the Original. 
Les plus hardis & les plus expermentez des nos Capitains. 


VIII. 


Vr ISE 107. Thou Hector to the Toun.] It has been a mo- 
dern Objection to Homer's Conduct, that Hector upon whom 
the whole Fate of the Day depended, is made to retire from 
the Battel, only to carry a Meſſage to ey concerning 
a Sacrifice, which might have been done as well by any o- 
ther. They think it abſurd in Heleuus to adviſe this, and in 
Hrctar to comply with it. What occaſion'd this falſe Cxiti- 
ciſm was that they imagin'd it to be a Piece of Advice; and 
not a Command. . Helenus was a Prieſt and Augur of the higheſt 
Rank, he enjoins it as a Point of Religion, and Hetclon obeys 
him as one inſpired from Heaven. The Trojan Army was in 
the utmoſt Diltreß, occaſion'd. by the prodigious Slaughter 
made by Diomed: There was therefore more Reaſon and Ne- 
ceſſity to propitiate Minerva who aſſiſted that Hero; which He- 
ferns mi bc know, tho Hector would have choſen to have ſtay d 
and truſted to the Arm of Fleſh. Here is nothing but what 
may agree with each of their Characters. Hettor goes as he 
was obliged in Religion, but not before he has animated the 


Troops, re-eſtabliſhed the Combate, repulſed the Greeks to 


ſome diſtance, ' received a Promiſe from Helenus that they 
would make a ſtand at the Gates, and given one himſelf to 
the Army that he wonld foon return to the Fight: All which 
Homer has been careful to ſpecify, to fave the Honour and 
preſerve the Character of this Hero. As to Helenus his 
US Part, 


— 


the SX TH Book! 


Part; he ſaw the Straits his Countrymen were redueed to, 
he knew his Authority as a Prieſt, and deſign'd to revive the 
Courage of the Troops by a Promiſe of divine Aſſiſtance. 


perſtition, and perhaps it was the only Expedient then left; 
when they wanted Proviſion. Helenus could no way have 


way Hector; which look d like an Affurance that nothing 
could prejudice them during his Abſence on ſuch a religious 
Account. No Leader of leſs Authority than Hector could ſo 
roperly have enjoin'd- this ſolemn Act of Religion; and 
[aſtly, no other whoſe Valour was leſs known than his, could 
have left the Army in this JunQure without a Taint upon his 
Honour. Homer makes this Piety ſucceed ; Paris is brought 
back to the Fight, the Trojans afterwards prevail, and Jupi- 
ter appears openly in their favour, J. 8. Tho after all, I can- 
not diſſemble my Opinion, that the Poets chief Intention in 
this, was to introduce that fine Epiſode of the Parting of 
Hector and Andromache. This Change of the Scene to Troy 
furniſhes him with a great Number of Beauties. By zhzs 
means (ſays Euſtathius) his Poem is for à tame droefted of the 
Fierceneſs and ¶ iolence of Battels, and being as it were wa 
from Slaughter and Blood, becomes calm and ſmiling by the 
Beauty of theſe: various Epyſodes. © O00 


Vers+ 117. If fo the Powr'attond.) The Poet here 
plainly —_— Helenas, by his Skill in Augury or ſome other 
divine Inſpiration, well inform'd that the Might of Diomed 
which wrought ſuch great Deſtruction among the Trojans, 
was: the Gift of Pallas incens d againſt them. The Prophet 
therefore directs Prayers; Offerings, and Sacrifices to be made 
to. appeaſe the 2 of this offended Goddeſs; hot to in- 
voke the Mercy of any propitious Deity. This is conform- 
able to the whole Syſtem of Pagan Superſtition, the Worſhip 
vhereof being grounded not on Love but Fear, ſeems dire- 
cted rather to avert the Malice and Anger of a wrathful and 
Nb R r miſchievous 


Nothing adds more Courage to the Minds of Men than Su- 
much like a modern Practice in the Army, to enjoin a Fuſt 


made his Promiſe more credible, than by ſending a- 
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- miſchievous Dæmon, than to implore the Aſſiſtance and Pro- 
tection of a benevolent Being. In this Strain of Religioh 
this ſame Prophet is introduced by Vigil in the third Ainezd, 
giving particular Direction to Æneat to aw the Indigna- 
tion of Juno, as the only means which could bring his Labours 
to a proſperous End. N | i 


Unum illud tibi, nate Dea, preque omnibus unutn 
Prædicam, & repetens terumque iterumque monebo. 
Junonis magnæ primum prece numen adora- 
Junoni cane vota libens, dominamque potentem 


Fupplicibus ſupera donis: — 


X. 


Vsxss 147. The Interview of Glaucus and Diomed.] No 
Paſſage in our Author has been the Subje& of more ſevere 
and groundleſs Criticiſms than this, where theſe two Heroes 
enter into a long Converſation (as they will have it) in the 
Heat of a Battel. Monſieur Dacier's Anſwer in Defence of 
Homer is fo full, that I cannot do better than to tranſlate it 
from his Remarks on the 26h Chapter of 1 rs Poetic. 
There can be nothing more unjuſt than the Criticiſms 
paſt upon things that are the Effect of Cuſtom. It was 
uſual in ancient Times for Soldiers to talk together be- 
fore they encounter d. Homer is full of Examples of this 
ſort, and he very well deſerves we ſhould be fo juſt as 
to believe, he had never done it ſo often, but that it was 
agreeable to the Manners of his Age, But this is not only 
a thing of Cuſtom, but founded in Reaſon itſelf. The Ties 
of Hoſpitality in thoſe Times were held more ſacred than 
thoſe of Blood; and it is on that Account Diomed gives ſo 
long an Audience to Glaucus, whom he acknowledges to be 
his Gueſt, with whom it was not lawful to en gage in Com- 
bate. Homer makes an admirable Uſe of this Conjuncture; 
to introduce an entertaining Hiſtory after ſo many Battels as 
he has been deſcribing, and to unbend the Mind of his Rea- 
der by a Recital of ſo much Variety as the Story of the 
Family of $;/yphus. It may be farther obſervd, with What 

O11 [ Addreſs 
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Addreſs and Management he places this long Converſation : 
it is not during the Heat of an obſtinate Battel, which had 
been too unſeaſonable to be excuſed by any Cuſtom what- 
ever; but he brings it in after he has made Hector re- 
tire into Troy, when the Abſence of ſo powerful an Enemy 
had given Diomed that Leiſure which he could not have had 
otherwiſe. One need only read the judicious Remark of Eu- 

ftathius upon this Place. The Poet (ſays he) after having 
causd Hector to go out of the Fight, — the Violence of 

Wars, and gives ſome Relaxation to the Reader; in cauſing 
him to paſs from the Confuſion and Diſorder of the” Action to 
rhe Tranquillity and Security of an Hiſtorical Narration: For 
by means of the happy Epiſode of Glaucus, he caſis a thouſand 
pleaſing Wonders into his Poem; as Fables; that include beau- 
r:ful Allegories, Hiſtories, Genealogres, Sentences, ancient Cu- 
ſtoms, and ſeveral other Graces that tend to the diverſifying of 
his Work, and which by breaking (as one may ſay) the Mono- 
tomy of it, agreeably inſtruci the Reader. Let us obſerve, in 
how fine a manner Homer has hereby praiſed both Diomed 
and Hefor. For he makes us know, that as long as Hector 
is in the Field, the Greeks have not the leaſt Leiſure to take 
breath; and that as ſoon as he quits it, all the 779jans, how- 
ever they had regain'd all their Advantages, were not able to 
employ Diomed ſo far as to prevent his entertaining him- 
ſelf with Glaucus without any danger to his Party. Some 
may think after all, that tho we may juſtify Homer, we 
cannot excuſe the Manners of his Time; it not being natu- 
ral for Men with Swords in their Hands to dialogue together 
in cold Blood juſt before they engage. But not to lea 


that theſe very Manners yet remain in thoſe Countries, which 


have not been corrupted by the Commerce of other Nati- 
ons, (which is a great Sign of their being natural) what Rea- 
| ſon can be offer'd that it is more natural to fall on at firſt 


Sight with Rage and Fierceneſs; than to ſpeak to an E- 


nemy before the Encounter? Thus far Monſieur Dacier, and 
St. Evremont asks humourouſly; if it 2 * not be as pro- 
per in that Country for Men to harangue before they fought, 
as it is in England to make Speeches before they are hanged. 


That 
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That Homer is not in general apt to make unſeaſonable 
Harangues (as theſe Cenſurers would repreſent) may appear 
from The remarkable Care he has ſhewn in many Places to 
avoid them: As when in the fifth Book Areas being cured 

on a ſudden in the middle of the Fight, is ſeen with Sur- 
prize by his Soldiers; he ſpecifies with particular Caution, 
that they asked him no Queſtions bow he became cured, in a 
time of ſo much Buſineſs and Action. Again, when there is 
a Neceſſity in the ſame Book that Minerva ſhould have a Con- 
ference with Diomed, in order to engage him againſt Mars 
(after her Prohibition to him to. fight with the Gods) Homer 
chuſes a time for that Speech, jult when the Hero is retir'd 
behind his Chariot to take Breath, which was the only Mo- 
ment that could be ſpared during the Hurry of that whole 
Engagement. One might produce many Inſtances of the 


ſame kind. 


The Diſcourſe of Glaucus to Diomed is ſeverely cenſured, 
not only on Account of the Circumſtance of Time and Place, 
but likewiſe on the Score of the Subject, which is taxed as 
improper, and foreign to the End and Deſign of the Poem. 
But the Criticks who have made this Objection, ſeem neither 
to comprehend the Deſign of the Poet in general, nor the 
particular Aim of this Diſcourſe. Many a in the beſt 
ancient Poets appear unaffecting at preſent, which probably 
gave the greateſt Delight to their firſt Readers, becauſe they 
were nearly intereſted in what was there related. It is very 
plain that Homer deſigned this Poem as a Monument to the 
Honour of the Greeks, who, tho conſiſting of ſeveral inde- 
—_ Societies, were: yet very national in Point of Glory, 
being ſtrongly affected with every thing that ſeem'd to ad- 
vance the Honour of their common Country, and reſentful 
of any Indignity offer'd to it. This Diſpoſition was the 
Ground of that grand Alliance which is the Subject of this 
Poem. To Men ſo fond of their Country's Glory, what could 
be more agreeable than to read a Hiſtory filbd with Wonders 
of a noble Family tranſplanted from Greece into Aſia? They 
might here learn with Pleaſure that the Grecian Virtues did 
not degenerate by removing into diſtant Climes: but eſpecial- 
ly they muſt be affected with uncommon Delight to find that 
58 Sarpedon 


- 


Sarpedon and Glaucus, the bravelt of the Trojan Auxiliaries, 
were originally Greeks. * 
Taſſo in this manner has introduced an agreeable Epiſode, 
which ſhews Clorinda the Offspring of Chriſtian Parents, tho? 
engag d in the Service of the /xfidels, Cant. 12. ee 
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VIISE 149. Between both Armies met, &c.] It is uſual 
with Homer before he introduces à Hero, to make as it were 
a Halt, to render him the more remarkable. Nothing could 
more prepare the Attention and Expectation of the Reader, 
than this Circumſtance at the firſt meeting of Diomed and 
Glaucus, Juſt at the Time when the Mind begins to be weary 
with the Battel, it is diverted: with the Proſpe& of a fingle 
Combate, which of a ſudden turns to an Interview of Friend- 
ſhip and an unexpected Scene of fociable Virtue. The whole 
Air of the Converſation between theſe two Heroes has ſome- 
thing heroically ſolemn in it. 1 


XII. 


VrRSE 159. But if from Heav'n, &c.] A quick change of 
Mind from the greateſt Impiety to as great Superſtition, is 
frequently obſervable in Men who having been guilty of the 
moſt heinous Crimes without any Renan, on the ſudden are 
filld with Doubts and Scruples about the moſt lawful or in- 
different Actions. This ſeems the preſent Caſe of Diomed, 
who having knowingly wounded and inſulted the Deities, is 
now afraid to engage the firſt Man he meets, leſt perhaps a 
God might be conceal'd in that Shape. This Diſpoſition of 
Diomed produces the Queſtion he puts to Glaucus, which 


without this Conſideration will appear impertinent, and fo 


naturally occaſions that agreeable Epiſode of Bellerophon which 


Glaucus relates in anſwer to Diomed. 


4 


XIII. 


VI RSE 161. Not long Lycurgus, Kc. What Diomed 
OE, 1 8 1 1 


here 
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here fays is the Effect of Remorſe, as if he had ex 
ceeded the Commiſſion of Pallas in encountring' with the 
Gods, and dreaded the Conſequences of proceeding too far. 
At leaſt he had no ſuch Commiſſion now, and befides, was 
no longer capable of diſtinguiſhing them from Men (a Fa- 
culty ſhe had given him in the foregoing Book:) He there- 
fore mentions this Story of [yourges as an Example that ſuf- 
ficed to terrify him from ſo raſh an Undertaking. The 
Ground of the Fable they ſay is this, Lycurgus cauſed moſt 
of the Vines of his Country to be rooted up, fo that his Sub- 
jects were obliged to mix it with Water when it was leſs plen- 
tiful : Hence it was feign'd that Thetrs receiv d Bacchus into 
her Boſom. © 9 n 


TP" XIV. | 

Vix8x 170. Immortals leſt with endleſs Eu 4] Tho Da. 
cier's and moſt of the Verfions take no Notice of the Epithet 
uſed in this Place, Oeo} ße Cοντε, Dri facile ſeu bent? diden- 
res; the Tranſlator thought it a Beauty which he could not 


but endeavour to preſerve. 
XV. 


VI ISI 178. Approach, and enter the dark Gates of Deatb.)] 
This haughty Air which Homer gives his Heroes was doubt- 
leſs a Copy of the Manners and hyperbolical Speeches of thoſe 
Times. Thus Gohah to David, dan, 1. Ch. 17. Approach, 
and I will give thy Fleſh to the Fouls of the Arr and the Beaſts 


of the Field. The Orientals ſpeak the ſame Language to this 


ay. 
XVI. 


Vr RSE 181. Like Leaves on Trees.) There is a noble Gra- 


vity in the beginning of this Speech of Glaucus, according 


to the true Style of Antiquity, Few and evil are our Days. 
This beautiful Thought of our Author whereby the Race of 
Men are compared to the Leaves of Trees, is celebrated by 

| Srmonides 


the SIXTH Book. 


$imonides in a fine Fragment extant in Stobæus. The ſame 
Thought may be found in Eccleſiaſticus, Ch. 14. V. 18. als 
moſt in the ſame Words; A of the green Leaves on a thick 
Tree, ſome fall, and ſome grow ; ſo is the Generation of Fleſh 
and Blood, one cometh to an end, and another is born. 


The Reader who has ſeen ſo many Paſſages imitated from 


Homer by ſucceeding Poets, will no doubt be pleaſed to ſee 
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one of an ancient Poet which Homer has here imitated ; this 


is a Fragment of Maſæus preſerv'd by Clemens Alexandrinus in 
his Hromata, Lib. 6. 


ae d“ durug S Que Geltugos dea, 
A jev & νẽu drove, d , Ove, 
"Ng 0? i diba yt π οοοον 'exooa. 


Thoꝰ this Compariſon be juſtly 20 . 


ir'd for its Beauty in this 
obvious Application to the Mortality and Succeſſion of human 


Life, it ſeems however deſign'd by the Poet in this Place as a 


proper Emblem of the tranſitory State not of Men but of Fa- 
milies, which being by their Misfortunes or Follies fallen and 
decay'd, do again in a happier Seaſon revive and flouriſh in 
the Fame and Virtues of their Poſterity : In this Senſe it is 
a direct Anſwer to what Diomed had ask'd, as well as a pro- 
E Preface to what Glaucus relates of his own Family, which 
having been extin& in Corimh, had recover'd new Life in 


Lycia. 


XVI. 


Vixsk 193. Then caltd Ephyre.] It was the ſame which 
was afterwards called Curinth, and had that Name in Homer's 
Time, as appears from this Catalogue, V. 77. 


XVII. 


VIxXSE 196. Lovd for that Valour which preſerves Man- 
kind.) This Diſtinction of true Valour which has the Good 
of Mankind for its End, in Oppoſition to the Valour of Ty- 
rants or Oppreſlors, is beautifully hinted by Homer in 5 

| | pithet 
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pithet grew), amiable Valouwr. Such as was that of Bellero- 
pbon who. freed. the Land from Monſters, and Creatures de- 
ſtructive to his Species. It is apply'd to this young Hero 
with particular Judgment and Propriety, if we conſider the 


Innocence and Gentleneſs of his Manners appearing from the 


following Story, which every one will obſerve has a great Re- 
ſemblance with that of Jaſepbh in the Scriptures on 


XIX. 


VERSE 216. The faithful Youth his Monarchs Mandate 
ſhowd.) Plutarch much commends the Virtue of Bellerophon, 


"who faithfully carry'd thoſe Letters he might ſo pry uſpect 


of ill Conſequence to him: The Paſſage is in his Diſcourſe 
of Curioſity, and worth tranſcribing. A Man of Curioſity 
« is void of all Faith, and it is better to truſt Letters or any 
important Secrets to Servants, than to Friends and Fami- 
<« liars of an inquiſitive Temper. Bellerophon when he car- 
© ry'd Letters that order'd his own Deſtruction, did not un- 


c ſeal them, but forbore touching the King's Diſpatches with 


« the ſame Continence, as he had refrain'd from injuring 

< his Bed: For Curioſity is an Incontinence as well as 

e Adultery. e eee west 
XX. 


VexsE 219. Firſt dire Chimæra.] Chimera was feigt· d to 
have the Head of a Lion 'breathing Flames, the Body of a 


Goat, and the Tail of a Dragon ; becauſe the Mountain of 
1 


that Name in Lycia had a Fulcano on its top, and nouriſh'd 


Lions, the middle Part afforded Paſture for Goats, and the 


bottom was infeſted with Serpents. Bellerophon deſtroying 
theſe, and rendring the Mountain habitable, was faid to 
have conquerd Chimera. He calls this Monſter Oste e- 
veg, in the manner of the Hebrews, who gave to any thing 


vaſt or extraordinary the Appellative of Divine. So the 
Pſalmiſt ſays, The Mountains of God, &c, BY 


XXI. 
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NITERT 03 en 01 Bt 2gil ode” 
VSE 227. The Solymæan Crew.) Theſe Sohm were an 
ancient Nation inhabiting the mbuntainous Parts of Aa Mi- 
nor between Lycia aud Piſidia. Pliny mentions them as an 
Inſtance of a People fo entirely deſtroy'd, tat no Footſteps of 
them remain'd in his Time. Some Authors both anciehe 
and modern, from a Reſemblance in ſound to the Latin Nanie 
of Feruſalem, have confounded them with the Jet. Tacitus 
ſpeaking of the various Opinions concerning the Origin of 
che Jewiſh Nation, has theſe Words, Clara alu tradunt Jus 
deorum initia, Solymos car minibus Homeri celebratum' gemem; 
condite urbi Hieraſolymum nomen è ſuo feciſſe. Hiſt. Lib. 6. 


XXIII. 
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VIISsE 239. The Lyelans grant a thoſen Spare vf Ghound.] 
It was uſual in the ancient Times, upon any ſignal Piece of 
Service perform'd by the Kings or great Men; to have a Por- 
tion of Land decreed by the Publick as a Reward. to them. 
Thus when Sarpedon in the twelfth Book incites Glaucus to 
behave himſelf valiantly, he puts him in mind of theſe Poſ- 
ſeſſions granted by bis Countrym een. 


© Faves, Thy d vat Teriwujutoda utlurd-—&C. 
Kat Tepuevog veudueola werya Eavlow rag oybac, 
Ka, Quraniſs N dgovens rugocpopoio; 


In the ſanie manner in the ninth Book of Until, Nifus is 
promiſed by Aſcanius the Fields which were poſlels'd by Lati- 
nus, as a Reward for the Service he undertook. 


Chapman has an Interpolation in this Place, to tell us that 
this Rela was afterwards called by the Lycians, The Field 
of Wandrings, from the Wandrings and Diſtraction of Bel- 
lerophon in the latter Part of * Life. But they were ber 
e e tdeie 
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1 theſe Fields that were calbd Aut, but thoſe upon which he 
1 fell from the Horſe Pegaſus, when he endeavour d ( as the 
Fable has M. to mount to Heaven. 
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Voie Top. 2 When! pe hap, a The * Ciiticls 
with have'caxed Homer for being too tedious in this Story of 
Beller Have cenfired him for omitting to relate the 
ar Offence which had rais d the Anger of the Gods 
againſt | Man % highly favourd by chem: 
But this Relation ch ming from the Mouth of his Grandlod, 
it is with Decorum and Propriety he over in Si- 
lence thoſe Crimes of his Anceſtor, which had provok d che 
divine Vengeance ER him. Milton has interwoven this 
Story with what Homer here relates of Belleropbon. 4 


[. af frombu is, Steed unreim d e TIA 
| Bellerophon, boagb from à lomer Ow Rog 
Diſnened ws the van el 1 full J irie 
ar Pers e * POR mad. uf 45 
| 57 8 4 


Tull in his third Book of Tfeulane 8 Ravine: ob- 
ſerv'd fu Perſons oppreſsd with Woe naturally ſeek Soli- 
tude, inſtances this - le of . and 895 us 
his Tranſlation of two oft 10 Lines. "Hſin 


Dur miſer in campos mœrens run Abeis, 


ple ſuum cor an, ene veel © dataus. 5 


"XXIV. 


VexsE 267. Our Gramiſires have been Gueſts of ald. The 
Laws of Hoſpitality were anciently held in great Vene- 
ration. The Friendſhip contractedd hereby was ſo ſacred, 

that they prefer'd it to all the Bands of Conſanguinity agd 
Alliance, and accounted it obligatory even to the third and 
fourth Generation, We have! een in the foregoing Story of 


1 


be SOXTH/ Book. 
3 that Prætus, a Prince under the Suppoſition of 
bring injur'd in the higheſt degree, is yet afraid to re- 
e himſelf upon the Criminal on this Account: He 
nnd e e ie A, wat hate de. Ity 
F eh of abs] Les id bis: ben Kad che 
King of Lycu on entertain d the Struager before he 
unſcal'd A s, | pats him pon Expeditions- abtoad; in 
wh he might be deſtroy d, rdther than at fit Court: We 
fee Dromed and Glancas agreting not to he Enemies du- 
ring the whole Oourſe of a War; only betauſe their Grand- 
fathers had been mutual Gueſts. And we aſterwards find 
— IF. with the Cree on this Accouhr: againſt the 
he was himſelf of Trwan Extraction, the Ne- 
r ſide; and Couſin Gerthaty of 
eftor, whoſe Life he purſues with the utmoſt Violence. 
They preſerved ; in their Families the Preſents which had been 
made on theſe Occaſions; às obliged to tranſmit to their 
Children the Memorials of this Ri ight of Hol! ney: Zafer pus. 


e: oY | 4 4 * TY "an 1 3 XXV. 7 ; v bo a 5 PL ſt 
| Yonge: 290. 725 enden bn hne, and dulurg 24 Bl: Mid 
The Words in the Original are Re , which may e- 
qually ING Th ws har tha ww 2 2 
„ Ain. e former being 4 Reflection upon Glan 
Pradenre, — making To etal A Btehange, the Witter a 
Praiſe of the Magnanithity and Geiierolity Whith indiiced With 
jo it. Porphyry contends for its Beitig underftobd in this Taft 

ay, and Euſtathius, Monſieur and Madam Dacier are of the 
ſame Opinion. Notwithſtaidlog it is certain that Homer uſes 
the ſame Words in the tontrary Senſe in the [evetitethth Iliad, 
V. 470. and iti the nineteench, V. 137. And it is an 5 2 
ous Remark, thit the Interpr tation of Porptyry as much 
diſhonouts Diomed who p 5 this Exchitipe, 48 it does 
Hondur to Glaucus for book enting to it. However 1 have 
followed it, if not as the juſter, as the moſt heroic Senſe, 
and as it has the nobler Alt in Poetry. 
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v TY abi i Ae Beeves.] [add lie Duties avs | 
not temark'd * this Place, that the Proportion of the Va- 
1 of Gold to Brafs i in the Time of the Trojan War, was but 

an hundred to nine; allo 3 — 

Wei iche, which as they belong'd to Men of equal Strength, 

is a reaſonable Suppoſition. to this manner of compu+ 
the Value of the Armour by Beeves or Oxen, it might be 

er becauſe the Money was anciently ſtamp d Ars — thoſe 

Reute, or (which is moſt probable in this Place) — 

in thoſe Times they generally purchaſed by wo < 

a as we ee e near he 7 of! 
een Book. | [150] of 
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Vers: 32 9. wage) ——— bj Bacchus G us hi 5 
This Maxim of HeHor's concerning Wine, has a great deal 
of Truth in it. It is a vulgar Miſtake to imagine i Uſe of 
Wine either raiſes, the Spirits, or encreaſes Strength. The 
beſt Phyſicians. agree with Homer in the Point; whate- 
ver our modern Soldiers may object to this old heroic Re- 
gimen. One, may take notice that Sampſon as well as He- 
Cor was a 1 for he was a Nazarie. by Vow, 
and as ſuch was forbid the Uſe. of Wine. To Weh Ml 
alludes in his Samp/or Aumiſte 


' Where-ever 3 or freſh Current fwd 
Againſt the Eaftern Ray, tranſlucent, pure, 
| W; ih touch Athereal of Heavns fiery Rod, 
I drank, from the clear milky Juice allaying 


Thirſt, and refreſtid ; nor emvy'd them the Gra 
Whoſe Re that turbulent Cir ME. with 1 ume s. 


xxvII. 


Vans K 335. II | fits i i me, with human Gore diflain'd, &c.] 
The 


the: SpxTn' Book: 


The Cuſtom which prohibits Perſons polluted with Blood to 
perform any Offices of divine Worſhip before they were puri- 
fied, is ſo ancient and univerſal, that it may in fome ſort be 

eſteem'd a Precept of natural Religion; tending to inſpire an 
uncommoi Dread and religious Horror of Bloodthed, There 

is a fine Paſſage in Euripides where Iphigenia argues how im- 
_ poſſible it is that human Sacrifices ſhould be acceptable to 
the Gods, ſince they do not permit any defil'd with Blood, or 
even polluted with the Touch of a dead Body; to come near 
their Altars. Iphig. in Tauris. V. 380. Virgl makes his 
ZEneas ſay the fame thing Hector does here. 


Me bello è tanto eligreſſum & cede recent: 


Attreftare nefas, donec me flumine vivo ann 
Abluero.— 1 | 


e cn 
* N 


Vtxss 361. Sidonian Maids.] Dictys Cretenſis, hb. 1. ac- 
quaints us that Paris return'd not directly to Troy after the 
Rape of Helen, but fetch'd à Compaſs, probably to avoid 
Purſuit. He touch'd at Hahn, where he ſurprized the King 
of Phœnicia by Night, and carry'd off many of his Treaſures 
and Captives, among which probably were theſe Hidonian 
Women. The Author of the ancient Poem of the * 
ſays, he failed from Hparta to Troy in the Space of three 
Days: from which Paſſage Herodotus concludes that Poem 
was not Homer's. We find in the Scriptures, that Tyre and 
Haon were famous for Works in Gold, Embroidery, &c. and 
for whatever regarded Magnificence and Luxury. "_ 


 Vexss 374. With Hants piping The only Geſture de- 


f 
14 


ſeribd by Homer as uſed by the Ancients in the Invocation 
of the Gods, is the lifting up their Hands to Heaven. Vir- 
gil frequently alludes to chis Practice ; particularly in the ſe- 
cond Book there is a Paſſage, the Beauty of which is much 
rais d by this Conſideration. 

WARD Uu Ecce 


OBSERVATION s: on 


"Free 'rabelinar paſſ I Priaktio d vir go 


Crinilu, a Templo, Caſſandra 72 Mineroe 
e = de * tv n 
„3 nam tenerat e ** eins. 
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V by Oh awful Owe Re. This Proctilion of 
the 779jan Matrons to the Temple of Minerva, with their 


Offering, and the Ceremonies; tho it be a Paſſage ſome Mo- 
derns have criticis'd upon, ſcems to have particularly pleas'd 


45 1. For he has not only n it among the _— 
e Picture at Carthage, - 


Interea ad templum non eque Palladis ibant 

Crinibus Iliades paſſis, peplumque ferebant 

Supphcner triſtes; & tunſis pectora . 
Dua ſob fixos ocules averſa tenebar. 19 


Bat be has again copied it is che 88 at 
Latian Dames make the ſame Proceſſion upon the Approach 


of Anas to their City. The e to the Goddeſs is ry 
lie almoſt word for, word: ; 


| Armigotens prafes Zell, — * virgo, 
 Frange manu telum Phrygii 8 0 ipfutn 
_ Pronam ferne folo pernſy we: Munde 1 altis. 


Ha Prayer i in the Latin Poet Nr introduced with leſs Ir. 
priety, ſince Pallas appears no where intereſted in the Con- 
duct of Affairs thro the whole Eneid. The firſt Line of 
the Greek here is tranſlated more literally than the former 
Verſions ; e , ta Veda. 1 take . firſt Epithet to al- 
lude to Minerva being the particular Protectreſs of Trey 

means of the Palladium, and not (as Mr. Hobbes underſtane 

. the Fre of al Ciris i in * 
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ENT Bus they vow'd in v6in,] For Helenus only 


ah 


home in adorning and finiſhing his Armour: Aud now we 


\ 


ki 


— 


ordered that Prayers ſhould be made to Minerua to drive 
Diomed from before the Walls. But Theano prays that Dio- 
med may periſh, and periſh flying, which is included in his 
falling forward. Madam Dacier is ſo free as to obſerve here; 
that Women are ſeldom moderate in the Prayers they make 
againſt their Enemies, and therefore are ſeldom heard. 


XXXIII. 


Vixen 396. Himſelf the Manſiun rairu] I muſt own my 


ſelf not ſo great an Enemy to Paris as ſome of the Commen- 
tators. His blind Paſſion is the unfortunate Occaſion of the 
Ruine of his Country, and he has the ill Fate to have all 
his fine Qualities ſwallowed up in that. And indeed I can- 
not ſay he endeavours: much to be a better Man than his 
Nature made him. But as to his Parts and Turn of Mind, 
I ſee nothing that is either weak, or wicked; the general 


Manners of thoſe Times conſidered. On the contrary, a 


gentle Soul, patient of good Advice, tho indolent enongh 
to forget it; and liable only to that Frailty of Love which 
methinks might in his Caſe as well as Heler's be charged up- 
on the Hars, and the Gods, Sb very amorous a Conſtitu- 
tion, and ſo incomparable a Beauty to provoke it, might be 
Temptation enough even to a wiſe Man, and in ſome degree 
make him deſerve Compaſſion, if not Pardon. It is remar- 
kable, that Homer does not paint him and Helen (as ſome 
other Poets would have done) like Monſters; odious to Gods 


and Men, but allows their Characters ſuch eſteemable Quali- 


fications as could conſiſt, and in Truth generally do, with 
tender Frailties. He gives Paris ſeveral polite Aceompliſh- 
ments, and in particular a Turn to thoſe Sciences that are the 
Reſult of a fine Imagination. He makes him have a Taſte 
and Addiction to curious Worts of all forts, which caus'd him 
to tranſport Siahnian Artiſts to Troy, and employ himſelf at 


are 


171 


__.,, OipsERvaTIONSs on 
are told that he aſſembled the moſt skilful Builders from all 


Parts of the Country, to render his Palace a compleat Piece 
of Architecture. This, together with what Homer has ſaid 


elſewhere of his Skill in the Harp, which in thoſe Days in- 
cluded both Muſict and Poetry, may I think eſtabliſh: him a 
Bek-Bſprir and a fine Genius, 


\  XXXIV. 


VersE 406. Thy Hate 10 Troy, &c.] All the Commen- 
tators obſerve this Speech of Hector to be a Piece of Artifice ; 
he ſeems to imagine that. the Retirement of Paris proceeds 
only from his Reſentment againſt the Trejaus, and not from 
his Indolence,' Luxury, or any other Cauſe. Plutarch thus 


diſcourſes upon it. As a diſcreet Phyſician rather chuſes 
cc 


to cure his Patient by Diet or Reſt, than by Caſtoreum or 
Scammony, ſo a good Friend, a good Maſter, or a good 
Father, are always better pleaſed to make uſe of Commen- 
dation than Reproof, for the Reformation of Manners: 
For nothing ſo much aſſiſts a Man who reprehends with 
Frankneſs and Liberty, nothing renders him leſs offenſive, 
or better promotes his good Deſign, than to reprove with 
Calmneſs, Affection, and Temper. He ought not therefore 
to urge them too ſeverely if they deny the Fact, nor foreſtall 
< their Juſtification of themſelves, but rather try to help 
e them out, and furniſh them artificially with honeſt and 
colourable Pretences to excuſe them; and tho he ſees that 
<«« their Fault proceeded from a more ſhameful Cauſe, he 
« ſhould yet impute it to ſomething leſs criminal. Thus He- 
« For deals with Paris, when he tells him, This is not the 
time to manifeſt your Anger agamſt the Trojans : As if his 
© Retreat from the Battel had not been abſolutely a Flight, 
© but merely the Effect of Reſentment and Indignation. 
Plut. Of knowmg a Flatterer from a Friend, juxta mn. 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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cc 


cc 


cc 
cc 


"-XXXV. 


\ VexsE 41 8. Brother, tis juſt, Kc. Paris readily lays hold 
of the Pretext Hector had furniſſrd him with, and confeſſes 
"BI he 


he has partly touch'd u the trie-Reafon: uf this) Retreat, 
but chat ie was alſo — 1 by the Concern he felt 
at the Victory of bis Rival. Nert he profeſſes his Readineſs 

15 e Fight; but nothing can be a finer Trait (if we con- 
Character) than 111 puts into his Mouth 
— 2 this Place, E is nw exhirted_ to it by Helen: 
which ſhews that not the Danger of his Country and Parents, 
neither. private Shamt, nor Hatred, could ſo much 
prevail upon him, as eee r to 80 
nee c bam avert 
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VAE bn Helen's had. The e of Helena 
(which we AN; before Heel never loſes an 5 
tunity of manifeſting) is finely touch d again here. Upon 
the whole we ſee the Gods are always concern'd"in what be- 
falls an unfortutiate Beaury : Her "Stats foredoonrd all the 
Miſchief, and: Heaven was to __ in ſuffering her to live: 
Then ſhe Fairly pies guiſe of the Infamy of her Lover, and 
ſhews ſhe — Hache timents of Honour than he. How 
ay natural i is all chivin the like” Character to e Day?,< | 
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VERSE 462. The Epiſade of Hector and Andromache. ] 
Homer undoubtedly ſhines mo N45 the great Subjects, in 
raiſing our Admiration or Terror: Pity, and the ſofter Paſ- 
ſions, are not ſo much of the Nature of his Poem, which is 
formed Anger and the Violence of Ambition. But we 

. think his Genins was no leſs capable of touch- 
ing ahi Heart with Tenderneſs, than of firing it with Glory, 
from the few Sketches he has left us of his — that 
way too. In the preſent Epiſode of the Parting of Helle 
and Andromache, he aſſembled all that Love, Grief, and 
Compaſſion could inſpire. .” The greateſt Cenſurers of Homer 
have acknowledg'd themſelves charm'd with this Part, even 
Monſieur Perault tranſlated it into French Verſe as a kind of 


21111 1 Peni- 


174 


Om se HVATTONS on 


Penirecitial Sacrifice. * che err he had romaine Ly 
cm =p" Author: ' D.NlOES330 ? OH 2&7 21 3 
This Epiſbde 1 very ich lai Salle the Character of F 
Heftor: and endear him to every Reader. T bis Hero, tho 
doubtful if he ſhould ever ſee Troy again, yet goes not fo bis 
Wife and Child, till after he has taken care for the Sacri- 
fice, exhorted Nari to the Fight, and diſchar 7 every Duty 
to the Gods, and to his Corey try z; his Love of which, as we 
formerly rematld, makes his chief Character. What à beau 
tiful Contraſte has Homer made between the Manners of Pa- 
71s and thoſe of Hector, as he here ſhews them one after the 
other in this domeſtic Light, and in their Regards to the 
Fair Sex? What a Difference between the Characters and 
Behaviour of Helen and of Audromache? And what an a- 
miable Picture of conjugal Loves opposd to chat of un- 
lawful Paſſion ng y 
1-muſt not forget, that Mr. Dryden: 15 formerly rranſated 
this admirable Epiſode, and with ſo much Succels, as to leave 
me at leaſt no hopes of improving or equalling it · The ut. 
moſt I can pretend i is to haye ayoided a few modern Phraſes 
and Deviations from the Original, which have eſcaped that 
great Man. I am unwilling to temark upon an Author to 
whom every Enghſh Poet owes ſo much ; and ſhall therefore 
only take notice of a Criticiſm of his which I muſt be obli- 


ed to anſwer in its Place, as it is an Accuſation of Homer 
5 | uſcif. 


vr RSB 46 8. Penſive ſhe food on „Ilion- 5 Nase Heigl] It 
is a fine Imagination to repreſent the Tenderneſs of Andro- 
mache for Heftor, by her ſtanding upon the Tower of Troy, 
and watching all his Motions in the Field; even the religious 


Office of the Proceſſion to Minerva's Temple could not draw 
her from this Place, at a time ere ſhe mu her Hut 


n — ae 
XXXIX. 


ve 473. Whoſe L rue charned Lim, Kc. Homer 10 
this 


"the StXTH B 00 1 
this Verſe) particularizes the Virtue of Audromacbe in the E- 


—— dicduova; 'blameleſs,” or winbour a Fault. I have uſed it 
ite % 1 27 A 


1 woll bod ed ad EH 

ad Arr u macht t ond enen: 27! 

tl est noi 0 eit 1 \ % 3805 ono 
VISA 487: Hector, hi heard, return d.] Hector does 
not ſtay to ſeck his Wife on the Tower of Ion, but haſtens 
where the Buſineſs of the Field calls him. Homer is tievet 
wanting in Point of Honour and Decency, and while he con- 


tally in another Part of this Epiſode. = 
M jo tui u DIO7 6 


ſtantly obeys the ſtricteſt Rules, finds a way to make them 


contribute to the Beauty of his Poem. Here for inſtance he 
has managed it ſo, that this Obſervance of Hef#or's is the 
Cauſe of a very pleaſing Surprize to the Reader; for at firſt 
he is not a little diſappointed to find that Hefor does not 
meet Andromache, and is no leſs pleaſed afterwards to ſee 
them enconnter by chance, which gives him a Satisfaction 
he thought he had loſt. Dacier. * 


. 


Vers» 501. Scamandrius, om Scatnander's honbur d 


Stream, &c.] This manner of giving proper Names to 
Children derived from any Place, Accident, or Quality be- 


175 


longing to them or their Parents, is very ancient, and was 


cuſtomary among the Hebrews. The Trojans calld the Son 
of Hector, Aftyanax, becauſe (as it is ſaid here and at the 
end of the twenty ſecond Book) his Father defended the City. 
There are many Inſtances of the ſame kind in the thirtieth 
Chapter of Geneſis, where the Names given to Jacob's Chil= 
dren; and the Reaſons of thoſe Names, are enumerated, 


XLII. 


VIæISI 524. The fierce Achilles, &c.] Mr. Dryden in the Pre- 
face to the third Volume of My/cellany Poems has paſt a ſudgment 
upon Part of this Speech which is altogether unworthy of him. 
% Audromache (ſays he) in the midſt of her Concerninent and 
« Fright for Hector, runs off her Biaſs, to tell him a Story 


cc of 


8 


90 
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her Pedigree, and of the lamentable Death of her Pas 
er, her Mother, and her ſeye 8 Brothers. The Devil 
1 was in Hetor, if he knew this Matter, as well-as 


cc ſhe who told it him ; — ſhe had been his Bedfellow for 


« many Years together: and if he knew it, then it muſt be 
© confeſs d, that Homer in this long Digreſſion, has rather 


« given us his on Character, chan that of the fair Lady 
© 


zom he paints. His dear Friends the Commentators, 
ho. never fail him at a Pinch, will needs excuſe him, by 
aking the preſent, Sorro of Axdromachei, to! ggcafion 
5 222 of all the paſt: But others think that 
had enongh to do yith that Grief which:now * 
Eat vithont running fot Aſſiſtance to her Famjly,*": But 
it be —— chat —— was more natural in 

Se e than to recolle her paſt Calamitits in order to 
hos en,. Diſtreſs to He#for in a Light, 
oy utter Deſrrrigs if. he ſhould periſh: What could 
Ke effectually work upon a getierous and tender Mind like 
that of Hector? What could therefore be more proper to 


each of their Characters? If HaHor be induced to refrain from 


the Field, it proceeds from Compaſhon to Andromache : If 
e 1 to perſuade: him, it proceeds from her 

8 5 the. Life of Hecfar. Hamer had yet a farther View 

his Recapicul atiqn ; it tends te raiſe his chief Hero A. 


bs ta acquaigts us with thoſe great Atchierements of his 
Hh receded the Opening of the Poem. Since there was 


Necelkey that this Here be abſent from the Action 
la, 2 great Part of the Iliad, the Poet has ſhewn' his Art 
in pathing more, than the Methods he takes from time to 
time to keep np Our great Idea of him, and to awaken our 
Expectation of what he is to perform in the Progreſs of the 
Work. His greateſt Enemies cannot upbraid or complain of 
him, but at the ſame time they confeſs his Glory and de- 
2 his Victories. When Apollo encourages the Trans to 

fight, it is by a them Achilles fights no more. When 


175 . the Greeks, it is by putting them in mind that 
1 aye to de with Enemics who durſt not appear out of 


= Walls while Achilles engaged. When Aydomache tremi- | 
les toy Heffor, it is with Remembrance of the reſitleſi Force 


of 


"In 8 
the SIXTH BOOK. 
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of Achilles. And when Agamemnon would bribe him to a Re. 
conciliation, it is partly with thoſe very Treaſures and Spoils 
which had been won by Achilles himſelf. 4 


XL. 
Vins 528. His Arms: preſerv'd from hoſtile Spoil, | This 


Circumſtance of Actions being burned with his Arms will not 
appear trivial in this Relation, when we reflect with what 


eager Paſſion theſe ancient Heroes fought to ſpoil and carry 


the Armour of a vanquiſh'd Enemy; and therefore this 
Action of Achilles is mention'd as an Inſtance of 'uncommon 
Favour and Generoſity. Thus Areas in Virgil having ſlain 
Lauſus, and being mov'd with Compaſſion for this unhappy 
Youth, gives him a Promiſe of the like Favour. © 
Arma, quibus lætatus, habe tua: teque parentum 
Manibus, & cineri, ſs qua eſt ea cura, remitto. 


XLIV. 


1 


VI ISE 532. Jdvess Sylvan Davughiers bade their Elms beſtow 


A- barren Shade, &c.) It was the Cuſtom to plant about 


Tombs only ſuch Trees as Elms, Alders, &c. that bear no 
Fruit, as being moſt ſuitable to the Dead. This Paſſage al- 
ludes to that Piece of Antiquity. 5 © 


XLV. 


VERSE 543. A IgHim to Diana's Bow. The Greeks aſeri- 


bed all ſadden Deaths of Women to Diana. So Ulyſſes in 
Oayſſ. 11. asks Antycha among the Shades if ſhe died by the 
Darts of Diana? And in the preſent Book Laodame the 
Daughter of Bellerophon, is ſaid to have periſh'd young by 
the Arrows of this Goddeſs. Or perhaps it may allude to 


ſome Diſeaſe fatal to Women, fuch as Macrobius ſpeaks of 


Hat. 1. 17. Feeminas certis afflittas morbis Seauvefdajres »% Aęrchu- 
oo. vocant, 1 e : 
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| _ es. 
Vtrxss 550. That Quarter moſt---—Where yon wild Fig- 
trees.] The Artifice Andromarht here uſes to detain Hefor in 
Troy is very beautifully imagined. She takes occaſion from 
the thtee Attacks that had been made by the Enemy upon 
give him an konourable Pretence fot ſtaying 
at. that t:to deferid it. If we conſider that thoſe At- 
temptz muſt have been known to all in the City, we ſhall 
nat think ſhe talks like a Soldier, but like a Woman, who 
naturally enough makes uſe of any Incident that offers, to 
perſuade her Lover to what ſhe deſires. The Ighorance too 
which the expreſſes, of the Reaſons that moy'd the Greeks to 
attack this particular Place, was what I doubt not Homer in- 
tended, to reconcile it the more to a Female Character. 


XLVIL 


Vexss 583. Hyperia's Spreng.] Drawing Water was the 
Office of the meaneſt Slaves. This appears by the holy Scri- 
pture, where the Gibeonmes who had deceiv'd Jeſuah are made 
Slaves and ſubjected to draw Water. Jaſuah pronounces the 
Curſe againſt them in theſe Words: Now #herefore ye are 
cnrſed, and there ſhall: none of you be freed from being Bond- 
men, and Hewers of Wood, and Drawers of Water. oh. 


Ch. 9. V. 23. Dacier. 


„ 
VinsE 595. Stwretch'd his fond Arms.J There never was 


a finer Piece of Painting than this. Hefor extends his 
Arms to embrace. his Child; the Child affrighted at the 


glineriog of his Helmet and the ſhaking of the Plume, 
rinks backward to the Breaſt of his Nurſe ; Hedtor unbraces 
his Helmet, lays it on the Ground, takes the Infant in his 
Arms, lifts him towards Heaven, and offers a Prayer for him 
to the Gods: then returns him to the Mother Andromache, 
who receives him with a Smile of Pleaſure, but at the ſame 

inſtant 


the , SIXTH Book. 


inſtant the Fears for her Husband make her burſt into Tears. 
All theſe are but {mall Circumſtances, but fo artfully choſen, 
that every Reader immediately feels the force of them, and 


ticiſm ſome have fallen into, who affirm that a Poet ought 
only to colle& the great and noble Particulars in his Paint- 
ings. But it is in the Images of Things as in the Characters 
of Perſons; where a {mall Action, or even a ſmall Circum- 
ſtance of an Action, lets us more into the Knowledge and 
Comprehenſion of them, than the material and principal 
Parts themſelves. As we find this in a Hiſtory, ſo we do ini 
a Picture, where ſometimes a ſmall Motion or Turning of a 
Finger will expreſs the Character and Action of the Figure 
more than all the other Parts of the Deſign. Longinus in- 
deed blames an Author's inſiſting too much on trivial Cir- 
cumſtances ; but in the ſame Place extols Homer as © the Poet 
© who belt knew how to make ule of important and beautiful 
c Circumſtances, and to avoid the mean and ſuperfluous ones.” 
There is a vaſt difference betwixt a ſinall Circumſtance and a 
trivial one, and the ſmalleſt become important if they are 
well choſen, and not confuſed. | 


XLIX. 


Vr RSE 604. Hector's Prayer for his Son.) It may be asked 
how Hefor's Prayer, that his Son might protect the 7rgjans, 
could be conſiſtent with what he had ſaid juſt before, that he 
certainly knew Troy and his Parents would periſh. We ought 
to reflect that this is only a Prayer: Hector in the Exceſs of 
a tender Emotion for his Son, entreats the Gods to preſerve 
Troy, and. permit Afyanax to rule there. It is at all times 
allowable to beſeech Heaven to appeaſe its Anget, and change 
its Decrees; ahd we ate taught that Prayers can alter Deſti- 


ny. Dacier. Beſides it cannot be infer'd from hence, that 


Hector had any divine Forekhowledge of his own Fate and 
the approaching Ruine of his Country; ſince in many fol- 
lowing Paſſages we find him. poſſeſs'd with {ſtrong Hopes and 
firm Aﬀfurances to taiſe the Siege by the Flight or Deſtructi- 


On 


repreſents the whole in the utmoſt Livelineſs to his Imagina- 
tion. This alone might be a Confutation of that falſe Cri- 
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on of the Greeks. So that theſe Forebodings of his Fate 
were only the Apprehenſions and . of a Soul de- 
jected with Sorrow and 9 by conſidering the great 
Dangers to which he ſaw all that was dear to him expos d. 


L 


 Vtnse 612. Tranſcends bis Father's Fame.] The Commen- 
dation Hector here gives himſelf, is not only agreeable to the 
Openneſs of a brave Man, but very becoming on ſuch a ſo- 
lemn Occaſion; and a natural Effect from the Teſtimony of 
his own Heart to his Honour ; at this time eſpecially, when 
he knew not but he was ſpeaking his laſt Words. Vigil has 
not ſcrupled it, in what he makes Ancas ſay to Afcanius at 
his Parting for the Battel. 


Et pater Aneas & avunculus excitet Hector. 


Diſce puer virtutem ex me, verumque laborem, 
Fortunam ex aliis 


En. 12. 
I believe he had this of Homer in his Eye, tho the pathetical 


mention of Fortune in the laſt Line ſeems an Imitation of that 
Prayer of Sophocles, copied alſo from hence, where Ajax 
wiſhes his Son may be hke him in all things but in his Mise 


Fortunes. 


LI. 
VI ISI 615. His Mother's conſtious Heart.] Tho! the chief 


Beauty of this Prayer conſiſts in AN Piety ſhewn by 
Hector, yet it wants not a fine Stroake at the end, to con- 
tinue him in the Character of a tender Lover of his Wife, 
when he makes one of the Motives of his Wiſh, - to be the 
Joy ſhe ſhall receive on hearing her Son "applauded. 


LII. 
Vins 628. Fixd is the Term.] The Reaſon which Heflo- 


here urges to allay the Affliction of his Wife, is grounded on 
| a very 
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a very ancient and common Opinion; that the fatal Period 

of Life is appointed to all Men at the time of rheix Birth ; 
which as no Precautien can avoid, ſo no Danger can haſtem. 
T his Sentiment. is as proper to give Comfort to the diſtreſd d, 
as to inſpire. Courage to the deſponding; fince nothing is ſo 
fit to quiet and ſtrengthen our Minds in Times of Difficulty 
as 4 firm Aſſurance that our Lives are expo d to no real Ha- 
zards, in the greateſt Appearances of Danger. f 


LIM. 


® * 


Vr ISE 649. Forth iſſues Paris.] Paris ſtung by the Re- 
proaches of He ctur, to the Hattel. Tis a mw Remark 
of Euftathias,' that all the Reproofs and Remonſtrances made 
in Homer bave conſtantly their Effect. The Poet by this 
ſhews the great Uſe of Reprehenſions when properly ply'd, 
and finely intimates that every worthy Mind will be the better 
for them. | : FRO eee 


LV. hy? 
Vsrsn 652, The wanton Comrſer thus, &e.] This beauti- 
ful Compariſon being tranſhated by Vigil in the eleventh 


Eneid; I ſhall tranſcribe the Originals that the Reader may 
have the Pleaſure of comparing them. | 


Q d Gre rie grrròg lnnog dos dong tn) Sdryn, 
Accu dog‘ valet redν,ỹ,)h o 

Eiuodog A euffelog Torauolo, 
 Kwitdav, e d xden ax8, api df ν a 
Quote dlogovias* d d Aalycht nero, | 
Piucæ 5 Y Orgs wild Y j0sa n vorov Hr mur. 


ere ubi abruptis fugit præſepia vinchs 
"Tandem liber equus, campoque potitus aperta, 
Au ille in paſtas armentaque teudit eguarum :: 
Au aſſuetus aqua perfunds flumiue noro 
Emicas, arrethiſque fremit cervicibus alte 
Luxurians ; luduntque jube per colla, per armos. 

| 2 2 
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: Tho nothing can be tranſlated better than this is by Virgil, 
| yet in Homer the Simile ſeems more perfect, and the Place 
more proper. Paris had been indulging his Eaſe within the 
Walls of his Palace, as the Horſe in his Stable, which was 
got the Caſe: of Turnus. The Beauty and Wantonneſs of the 
Steed agrees more exactly with the Character of Paris than 
with the other: And the Inſinuation of his Love of the Mares 
has yet a nearer Reſemblance. The languiſhing Flow of 
that Verſe, 


Elwftig Meran bdfpeiog rcſauot, 


finely correſponds with the Eaſe and Luxuriancy of the pamper'd 
Courſer es in the Fload; a Beauty which Scaliger did 
not conſider, when he criticisd: patticularly upon that Line. 

Taſſo has allo imitated this imile, Cam: 9. 

27 «+ 4 209 ine Dana NN 2633 C3615 

Come deſtrier, che da la regie ſtalle 

Ove a Puſo de Parme |; reſerba, 

Fugge, e hbero alfin per largo calle 

Va tra glarmenti, 0 al fiume uſato, 0 a erba; 

 .,» Scherzau ſul collo i crini, e ſu le ſpalle,* 

K ſcore la cervice alta, e ſunerba 
Suonano i pie nel corſo, e par, chauvampi, 

Di ſonori nitriti empiendo i campi. 


% - 
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VERSE 665. Paris eæcus d his Htay.] Here, in the Original, 
is a ſhort Speech of Paris containing only theſe Words; Bro- 
ther, I have detained you too long, and ſhould have come ſooner 
as you deſired me. This and ſome few others of the ſame 

Nature in the Iliad, the Tranſlator has ventured to omit, ex- 
preſſing only the Senſe of them. A living Author (whom 
future Times will quote, and therefore I ſhall not ſcruple to 
do it) ſays that theſe ſhort Speeches, tho? they may be natu- 
ral in other Languages, can't appear ſo well in ours, which 
is much more ſtubborn and unpliant, and therefore are but as 


4 ſo 
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ſo many Rubs in the Story that are ſtill turning the Narra- 
tion ont of its proper Courſe. | 


LVI. 


VaRSE 669. Known is thy Courage, &c.] Hector here 
confeſſes the natural Valour of Paris, but obſerves it to be 
overcome by the. Indolence of his Temper and the Love of 
Pleaſure. An ingenious French Writer very well remarks, be” 
that the true Character of this Hero has a great Reſemblance . 
with that of Marc Anthony. See the 44h and 11th Notes on 
the third Book. 


7% 


LVII. 


VE ASE 677. Ve crown the Bowl to Heav'n and Liberty. ] 
The Greek is, ugilijga dhe, the free Bowl, in which they 
made Libations o NW after the Recovery of their Li- 
_ The Expreſhon is obſerved by M. Dacier to reſemble 
thoſe of the Hebrews ; The Cup of Salvation, the Cup of Sor- 
row, the Cup of Benediftion, &c. Atheneus mentions thoſe 
Cups which the Greeks calld yeauudrua txnrdpdlz, and were 
conſecrated to the Gods in Memory of ſome Succeſs. He 
gives us the Inſcription of one of this ſort, which was, AIOZ 
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The ARGUMENT. © 
The ſingle Combate of Hector and Ajax. 


I , HE Battel renewang with double Ardbur upon the Re- 
turn of Hector, Minerva is under Apprehenſions for 
the Greeks. Apollo /eemg her deſcend from Olym- 

pus, . joins her near the Scæan Gate. They agree to put off 

the general Engagement for that Day, aud incite Hector to 
char the Greeks to a ſingle Combate, Nine of the Princes 
accepting the Challenge, the Lot is caſt, and falls upon Ajax. 

T heſe Heroes, after ſeveral Attacks, are parted by the Night. 

The Trojans calling a Council, Antenor propoſes the Delwery 

of Helen to the Greeks, to which Paris will not conſent, but of 

fers to reſtore them her Riches. Priam ſends a Herald to make 
this Offer, and to demand a Truce for burning the Dead, the 
laſt of which only is agreed. to by Agamemnon. When the Fu- 
nerals are performed, the Greeks, purſuant to the Advice of 

Neſtor, ere a Fortification to protect their Fleet and Camp, 

flankd with Towers, and defended by a Ditch and Paliſade, 

Neptune teſtiſies his Jealouſy at this Work, but is pacified by 

a Promiſe from jupiter. Both Armies paſs the Night in Feaſt- 

ing, but jupiter diſheartens the Trojans with T hunder and 

other Signs of his Wrath. | 

The three and twentieth Day ends with the Duel of Hector 
and Ajax: The next Day the Truce is agreed: Another is taken 
up in the Funeral Rues of the Slam ; and one more in building 
the Fortification before the &. ” So that ſomewhat above 


three Days is employed in this Book. The Scene hes wholly in 
the Field. Ss 
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O ſpoke the Guardian of the Trojan State, 

Then ruſh'd impetuous thro the San Gate. 

Him Paris follow'd to the dire Alarms; 

Both breathing Slaughter, both reſolv'd in Arms. 

As when to Sailors lab'ring thro' the Main, 

That long had heav'd the weary Oar in vain, 

Jove bids at length th' expected Gales ariſe; 

The Gales blow grateful, and the Veſſel flies: 

So welcome theſe to 7roy's deſiring Train; 

The Bands are chear'd, the War awakes again. 10 
Bold Paris firſt the Work of Death begun, 

On great Menefthius, Areithous' Son; 
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HOMER' ILIAD. Boo VII 
Sprung from the fair Philomeda' 8 Embrace, 


2 * Wr 5 bir 


The pleaſing Arnd was his native Place. be 7 
15 Then ſunk Ezoneus to the Shades below, 2 
Beneath his ſteely Caſque he felt the Blow 
Full an his Neck, from Hadan vidightty Hand; 
And roll'd, with Limbs relax d, along the Land. 

By Glaucus Spear the bold Iphinous bleeds, 

20 Fix d in the Shoulder as he mounts his Steeds; I 
Headlon g he tumbles : His flack Nerves ubm 
Drop the cold uſeleſs Members on the N 

When now Miner va ſaw her Argiver ais, > 
From vaſt Olympus to the gleaming Plain 4 : 9 | 
j Fierce ſhe: deſcends: | Apollo mark'd her F light, "LL 4 

Nor ſhot leſs ſwift from Ilion's Tow'ry ry Height" 
Radiant they met, beneath the Beechen Shade * 

When thus Apollo to the blue- ey d Maid. 

What cauſe, O Daughter of Almighty vary 220 T 
0 Thus: wings thy Progreſs from the Realms aboys ? 


Once more impetuous doſt thou bend thy way, 


Jo give to Greece the long divided Day? 5 od 
Too much has Troy already felt thy Hate, © 
Now breathe thy Rage, and huſti'the [1 n Je IJ 

TE This 


BooxVIk HOMER TLIAD. 
This Day, the Buſineſs of the Field ſuſpend, 
Wer ſoon ſhall. kindle, and great lian bend; 
Since vengeful Goddeſſes confed'rate join 
Jo raze her Walks tho built by Hands Divine: 

To whom the Progeny of Jove replies. 
I left, for this, the Council of the Skies: 14 * 
But who ſhall bid conflicting Hoſts forbear, * 
What Art ſhall calm the furious Sons of War? 
To her the God: Great Hector's Soul incite 
To dare the boldeſt Greek to ſingle Fight, 
Till Greece, provok d, from all her Numbers ſhow 4 
A Warrior - worthy to be Hefor's Foe. 

At this agreed, the Heay'nly Pow'rs withdrew ; 
Sage Helenus their ſecret Counſels knew: 
Heclor inſpir d he fought: To him addreſt, 
Thus told the Dictates of his ſacred Breaſt. #- 
O Son of Priam! let thy faithful Ear . 
Receive my Words; thy Friend and Brother hear 1 
Go forth perſuaſive, and a while engage 
The warring Nations to ſuſpend their Rage; 
Then dare the boldeſt of the hoſtile Tran #; 


To * Combate on the liſted Plain. 
| - Abb For 


1900  HOMERs ILTAD. Boon VII. 
For not this Day ſhall end thy glorious Date; 
The Gods have ſpoke it, and their Voice is Fate. . 
He ſaid: The Warrior heard the Word with Joy. 
Then with his Spear reſtrain'd the Youth of Troy, 
Held by the midſt athwart. On either Hand 
The Squadrons part; th' expecting Trojans ſtand. 
Great Agamemnon bids the Greeks forbear ; - 
They breathe, and huſh the Tumult of the War. 
65 Th' Athenian Maid, and glorious God of Day, 
With filent Joy the ſettling Hoſts ſurvey : 1 
In Form like Vulturs, on the Beeche's Height 
| They ſit conceal'd, and wait the future Fight. 
| The thronging Troops obſcure the dusky Fields, 
70 Horrid with briſtling Spears, and gleaming Shields. 
As when a gen'ral Darkneſs veils the Main, 
(Soft Zephyr curling the wide wat'ry Plain) 

The Waves ſcarce hea ve, the Face of Ocean ſleeps, 

And a {till Horror ſaddens all the-Deeps: _ 

75 Thus in thick Orders ſettling wide around, 
At length compos d they ſit, and ſhade the Ground. 
Great Hector firſt amidſt both Armies broke 
The ſolemn Silence, and their Pow'rs beſpoke. 

= 26 5 * 
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Hear all ye Trojan, all ye Grecian Bands, 
What mySoul prompts, and what ſome God commands. 90 
Great Jove averſe our Warfare to compoſe, 
O'erwhelms the Nations with new Toils and Woes; 


War with a fiercer Tide once more returns, 
Till Non falls, or till yon' Navy burns. 


191 


You then, O Princes of the Greeks ! appear, 25 


"Tis Hector ſpeaks, and calls the Gods to hear: 
From all your Troops 20 the boldeſt Knight, 
And him, the boldeſt, Hefor dares to Fight. 

Here if I fall, by chance of Battel ſlain, 

Be his my Spoil, and his theſe Arms remain; 90 
But let my Body, to my Friends return'd, 

By Trojan Hands and Trojan Flames be burn'd. 

And if Apollo, in whoſe Aid I truſt, 

Shall ſtretch your daring Champion i in the Duſt; 

If mine the Glory to deſpoil the Foe ; 93 
On Phebus' Temple I'll his Arms beſto : 
The breathleſs Carcaſe to your Navy ſent, 

Greece on the Shore ſhall raiſe a Monument; i 
Which when ſome future Mariner ſurveys, 
Waſh'd by broad Helleſpont's reſounding Seas, 


Thus 


100 
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Thus ſhall be Jay. © A valiant Gr ek lies there, 
By Hedda ſlain, the mighty Man of War. 
The Stone {hall tell your yanquiſh'd Hero's Name, : 
And diſtant Ages learn the Victor's Fame. 
:0o5 This fierce Defiance Greece aſtoniſh'd heard, 
Bluſh'd to refuſe; and to accept it fear d. 
Stern Menelaus firſt the Silence broke, 
And inly groaning, thus opprobrious ſpoke. 
Women of Greece! Oh Scandal of your Race, 
110 Whoſe Coward Souls your manly Form, diſgrace. - 
How great the Shame, when ey ry Age ſhall know 
That not a Grecian met this noble F oe. gs | 


Go then! reſolve to Earth from whence ye grew, 
A heartleſs, ſpiritleſs, inglorious Crew: TY 
:1; Be what ye ſeem, unanimated Clay: PI FE f | 
Myſelf will dare che Danger of the the. 45 
'Tis Man's bold Task the gen rous Strife to try, 
But in the Hands of God i 18 Victory. 3 
Theſe Words ſcarce f poke, with gen ' rous A —— preſt 
1 His manly Limbs. in Azure Arms he drelt : 
That Day, Arrides !-. a ſuperior. Hand 8 
Had ſtretch d thee breathleſs on the hoſtile Strand; 


But 


2 "I 
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But all at once; thy Fury to compoſt g 
The Kings of Greete, an awful Band, aroſe: 


Ev n He their Chief, great Agamenmon preſs 1 125 
Thy. daring Hand, and this Advice addreſs'd. 
Whither, O Menelaus ! would'ſt thou run, 

And tem pt a Fate which Prudence bids thee ſhun 2 
Griev d tho thou art, forbear the raſh Deſign; . 
Great Hedor's Arm is mightier far than thine. 130 
Ev'n fierce Achilles learn'd its Force to fear, 

And tremblin & met this dreadful Son of War. 

Sit thou ſecure amidſt thy ſocial Band; 

Greece i in our Cauſe ſhall arm ſome pow'rful. Hand. WY 
The * Wang of thi Achaian Name, 135 


eee os doubtfal Ho onour might foregoe, 
So great the Danger, and ſo brave the Foe. 
He faid, and turn'd his Brother 8 vengeful | Mind, 
He ſtoop d to Reaſon, and his Rag ge reſign d. 
No longer bent to raſh on certain Harms, 
His joyful Friends unbrace his Azure Arms. 
He, from whoſ e Lips divine Perſuaſion flows, 


Grave Neftor, then, in graceful Act aroſe. 
C ce 1 Thus 
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145 Thus to the Kings he ſpoke. What Grief. what _ 
Attend on Greece, and all the Grecian Name 
How 1hall, alas! her Hoary Heroes mourn, 
Their Sons degen rate, and their Race à Storn? 
What Tears ſhall down thy ſilver Beard be roll'd, 
15% Oh Peleus, old in Arms, in Wiſdom old! 
Once with what Joy the gen'rous Prince would Kar 
Of every Chief who fought this glorious War, 
Participate their F ame; and pleasd enquire 
Each Name, each Action, and each Hero's Sire? 
5 Gods! ſhould he ſee bur Warriors trembling ſtand, 
And trembling all before one hoſtile Hand 
Ho would he lift his aged Arms on high, 
Lament inglorious Grete and beg to die! 
Oh would to all th* immortal PO TS above, + 
160 Minerva, Phirbus, and Almighty Joe 
Years might again ron back, my Youth renew, 
And give this Arm the Spring which once it knew: 
When fierce in War, where Faridar's Waters Fall, 
I led my Troops to Phed's trembling: Wall, 
165 And with th Z yrallian Spears my Proweſs try * 
Where Cæladon rolls home his rapid INide. 
1 There 
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There Zventbidime brav'd us in the Field. 
Proud, Arriba dreadful Arms to wield ; _ 
Great 'Areithous, known from Shore to Shore 
By the huge, knotted Iron Mace he bore ; 
No Lance he ſhook, nor bent the twanging Bow, 
But broke, with this, the Battel of the Foe. - 
Him not by manly Force Lycurgus flew, - 
| Whoſe guileful Javelin from the Thicket flew, 
Deep in a winding: Way his Breaſt aſſail dd, 
Nor ought the Warrior's thund' ring 
Supine he fell: Thoſt Arms which Mars before 
Had giv'n the Vanquiſh'd, noi the Victor bore. 
But when old Age had dim'd Lycurgus Eyes, 


Mace avail* d. 
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Io Ereiulion he conſign'd the Priae. 
Furious witli this, he cruſh'd our levell'd Bands, 
And dard the Trial ot the ſtrongeſt Hands 
Nor cou'd the ſtrongeſt Hands his Fury ſtay ; > : 
All faw, arid fear d, Bis huge, tempeſtubus Sway. 
Till I, the youngeſt of the Hoſt, appear d, 
And youngeſt, met whom all our Army fear d. 
1 ght the Chuck: my y Arms Minerva crown'd: | 


Prone fell tile Giant 90 er a * of Ground. 
Who 


185 
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wha then T1 was, Oh were your Ne flor now! 
19 Not Hector ſelf ſhould want an equal Foe. 
But Warriors, you, that youthful Vigour boaſt; 
The Flow'r of Greece, th' Examples of our Hoſt; 
Sprung from ſuch Fathers, who ſuch Numbers ſway; 

Can you ſtand trembling, and deſert the Day? 
195 His warm Reproofs the liſt ning Kings inflame; 
And nine, the nobleſt of the Grecian W J 

_ Up-ſtarted fierce: But far before the reſt 

The King of Men advanc'd his dauntleſs Breaſt 


Then bold Tydides, great in Arms, + d; 
:00 And next his Bulk gigantic Ajax — 
Otleus follow d, Idomen was there, 7 
And Merion, dreadful as the God bf War: 60 
Wich theſe: Eu and Thods ſtand, 
And wiſe Ulyſes clos d the daring Band. 
205 All theſe, alike inſpir'd with noble . W! 
Demand the Fight. To whom the Pylian Sage: 
Leſt Thirſt of Glory your brave Souls divide, 
What Chief ſhall combate, let the Lots decide. 
Whom Heay? n ſhall chuſe, be his the Chance to raiſe 


Z10 ** Gountry 8 F ame, his own immortal Praiſe, 1 


* $3: A... 


* 
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The Lots produc d, each Herb ſigns his own, 
Then in the Gen rals Helm the Fates are thrown, 
The People pray with lifted; Eyes and Hands, 
And Vows like theſe aſcend from all the Bands, 
Grant thou Almighty! in whoſe' Hand is Fate, #15 
A worthy Champion for the Grecian State. 
This Task let Ajax or Tydider prove, 

Or He, the King of Kings, belov'd by Fore. 
Old Neftor ſhook the Caſque. By Heav'n inſpir'd, 
Leap'd forth the Lot of ev'ry Greek deſir d. 210 
This from the Right to Left the Herald 'bears, 

Held out in Order to the Grecian: Peers. 

Each to his Rival yields the Mark unknown, 

Till Godlike Ajax finds the Lot his own; 
Surveys th' Inſcription with rejoicing Eyes, 225 
Then caſts before him, and with Tranſport cries: 

Warriors! I claim the Lot, and arm with Joy; 

Be mine the Conqueſt of this Chief of To. 

Now, while my brighteſt Arms my Limbs inveſt, 

To Saturns Son be all your Vows addreſt: 230 
But pray in ſecret, leſt the Foes ſhould hear, 


And ovens your Pray'rs the mean Effect of Fear. 
D d d Said 
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Said J in ſecret? No, your Vows declare, 
In ſuch a Voice as fills the Earth and Air. 


2 Lives there a Chief whom Ajax ought to dread, _ 


Ajax, in all the Toils of Battel bred? 

From warlike Salami: I drew: niy: n 

And born to Combates, fear no Force of Earth. 

He ſaid. The Troops with elevated Eyes, 
240 Implore the God whoſe Thunder rends the Skies. 

O Father of Mankind, Superior Lord! 

On lofty 1da's holy Hill ador'd ; es, | 
| Who in the higheſt Heay'n haſt fix 4 dthy " "ny 

— of Gods! unbounded, and alone: 
24 Grant thou, that Telamon may bear away _ 

The Praiſe and Conquelt of this doubtful Day. 10 

Or if illuſtrious Hector be thy Care, e 

That both may claim em, and that both may 1 | 

| Now Ajax; brac'd his dazling Armour on; 
uh Sheath d in bright Steel the Giant-Warrior ſhone : 

He moves to Combate with majeſtic Pace; 

80 ſtalks in Arms the grizly God of T n | 
When Jove, to puniſh faithleſs Men prepares, 
And gives whole Nations to the Waſte of Wars. | 
pink Thus 
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Thus march'd the Chief, tremendous as a God; 255 

Grimly he ſmil'd; Earth trembled as he ſtrode: 

His maſſy Javelin quiv'ring in his Hand. 

He ſtood, the Bulwark of the Grecian Band. 

Thro' ev'ry Argive Heart new Tranſport ran, 

All Troy ſtood trembling at the mighty Man. 246 

Ev'n Heflor paus d, and with new Doubt oppreſt 

Felt his great Heart ſuſpended in his Breaſt: | 

'Twas vain to ſeek Retreat, and vain to fear ; 

Himſelf had challeng'd, and the Foe drew near. 
Stern Telamon behind his ample Shield 265 

As from a Brazen Tow'r, o erlook'd the F „ | 

Huge was its Orb, with ſev'n thick Folds o'ercaſt, 

Of tough Bull-hides; of ſolid Braſs the laſt. 

(The Work of Tychius, who in Hyle dwell'd, 

And All in Arts of Armoury excelld.) 270 

This Ajax bore before his manly Breaſt, 

And threat'ning, thus his adverſe Chief addreſt. 
Hector! approach my Arm, and ſingly know 

What Strength thou haſt, and what the Grecian Foe: 

Achilles ſhuns the F ight; yet ſome there are 275 

Not void of Soul, and not unskill'd in War: 
os Let 
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Let him, unactive on the Sea- beat Shore, rl 1 
Indulge his Wrath, and aid our Arms no more; 
Whole Troops of Heroes, Greece has yet to boaſt, 
:%9 And ſends thee One, a Sample of her Hoſt. 
Such as J am, I come to prove thy Might; 
No more---be ſudden, and begin the Fight. 
O Son of Telamon, thy Country's Pride 
(T. o Ajax thus the Trojan Prince reply'd), _ 
285 Me, as a Boy or Woman would'ſt thou fright, . | 
New to the Field, and trembling at the Fight? 
Thou meet'ſt a Chief deſerving of thy Arms, 
To Combate born, and bred amidſt Alarms: 
I1 know to ſhift my Ground, remount the Car, 
5 Turn, charge, and anſwer ew ry Call of War, 
To right, to left, the dext rous Lance I wield, 
And bear thick Battel on my ſounding Shield. 
7 open be our Fight, and bold each Blow ; | 
I ſteal no Conqueſt from a noble Foe. - 
95 He ſaid, and riſing, high above the F ield 
Whirl'd the long Lance againſt: the ſey nfold Shield. 
Full on the Braſs deſcending from above 
Thro' {1x Sulkhuges the furious Weapon drove, 
Till 
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Till in the fwd it td. Ther Afi . 
Thro Hedwr's Shield: the forceful Javelin: _ 306 
His /Corſlet enters, and His Gartient rend 

And, glaricing downwards near his Flank dee. f 
The wary Trojan ſhrinks, and bending or 
Beneath his Buckler, diſappoints the Blow. 
From cheir bor d Shields the Chiefs the Nabel = 305 
Then cloſe impetucus, and the Charge feber: 
Fierce as tlie Mountain Lions bath'd in Blood: 

Or foaming Boars, the Terror of the — B 61! 
At Ajax Heftor his long Lante extends 

The blunted Point againſt che Buckler * 

But Ajax watchful as) his Foe dre nent, \ and 
Drove thro' the Troja Targe the knotty Spe; 

It reach d his Neck, with matchleſs Strength impel kt 
Spouts the black Gore, and dimins his ſhining Shield. 


Vet ceas'd not Hetfer thus; but, ſtoopitig dviyii, 31 


In his ſtrong Hand up hes vd « flirity Stone, 
Black, eriggy, vaſt: To this his Forte he bends; 
Full on the Brazen Boſs the Stott deſcetids ; 4-36.11 
The hollow Brafs reſounded with the Shock.” 
This Aas ſein d che Fragment of a Rode, 
Eee Apply 


61 
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Apply'd: each! Nerve; and Fringing: rote on n High, F 
With Force tempeſtuous let the Rdin fly: 
The huge Stone thund'ring thro? his Buekler —_ | 
5 His ſlacken d Knees|receiv'd the 'mambingStrake';/+ 
Great Heffor falls extended on the Field, 
His Bulk ſupporting on the ſhatter'd Shield : rad 
Nor wanted heavnly Aid: Apollo Might 01 4 
Confirm'd his Sinews, and reſtord to Fight. nocd} 
330 And now both Heroes their broad Faulchions drew, 
In flaming Cireles round their Heads they fle: 
But then by Heralds Voice: the Word was Sivtn,-/ = 
The ſacred! Miniſtets'of Earth and Hevn: 
Divine Talthybius: whom the Gretks employ j 
335 And ſage T1deus on! the Part of Troy! * 011 9vontl 
Between the Swords their peaceful Sceptres rear'd ; | 
When thus Ilieur awful Voice was heard. 
Forbear, my Sons! your farther Force to ym 
Both dear to Men, and both belov'd of Fove. - i! 
340 To either Hoſt your matchleſs W orth/ is known, 
Each ſounds your Praiſe, and War is all your * $5 
But now the Night extends her awful Shade; 
The Goddels parts you: Be the Night . 
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To whom great Aja his high: Soul, _” 

O Sage l to Hecfor be theſe Words addmſad.. 

Let him, who firſt provok d our Chiefs:t0 = 

Let him demand the Sanction of the Night 

If firſt he aske it, 1 content Obe) jj 11 

And ceaſe the Strife hen Heffor ſhows! the: ihay. . 

Oh firſt of Greet! (his noble Fos rejoin Fd) ner 350 

Whöm Heav'n adorns, ſuperior to thy Kind, C 

With Strength of Body and with Worth of my 

Now Martial Law dammands us to fbrbear, 

Hereafter we ſhall meet in glorious War, e 

Some future Day ſhall lengthen out the ſe" y 

And let the Gods decide of Death-or Life! 

Since then the! ight-extends'her gloomy 0 1 

And Heav- n enjoits it, be the N ight obey d. 

Return, brave ax, to thy Grecian Friends 

And joy the Nations whom thy Arm defends 3 3 /366 

As I ſhall glad each Chief, and Trajan Wife, 


Who wearies Heav'n with Vows for Hectors Liv T 
But let us, on this memorable Day,, 
Wen e Ges that G reece and "TY * ay, 


©] 


8 Not 
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_ 365% Not Hate, but Glory, made theſe Chiefs contend; 
And. each brave Foce / was in us Soul a Friend-. 
Wich chat, a, Swond with Strg ef Silver grat'd, 
The Baldrie\ ſtudded, and the Sheath. enchas d, 
He gave the Greet The gen mus Greet beſtow d 
7 A radiant Belt that rich with, Purple god. 
Then with majeſtic Grace they quit the Plain 30 
This ſetks the Greciau, that the Phrygian Train- 
The Tyan Bands returning Hefor wait, 
And hail with Joy the Champion of cheir State:? 
75 Eſcap'd great Ajax, they ſurvey d him round, 1H 
Alive, unharm' d, and vig rouſ from his Wound. 
To Troy's' high Gates the God-like Chief they bear, 
Their preſent Triumph, as their late Deſpair. 
But Hjax, glorying in his hardy Deed, 
380 The well-arm'd Greeks) to Agamenmon head, 
A Steer for Sacrifice the King deſignd, 

Of full five Years, and of the nobler Kind. 

The Victim Falls, they ſtrip the ſmoaking Hide, 
The Beaſt they quarter, and the Joints 1 wry 
+85 Then ſpread the Tables, the Repaſt prepare, 

** takes his Seat, and each receives his "ny 
The 
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The King himſelf (an Honorary Sign) 

Before | great Ajax plac'd the mighty Chine. 

When now, the Rage of Hunger was remov d; | of 

Neftor, in each perſuaſive Art approv'd,, _ 

The Sage whoſe Counſels long had fway'd the reſt; 390 

InWords like theſe his prudent Thought expreſt. 
How dear, 'O Kings! this fatal Day has coſt; 

What Greeks. are periſh'd | what a People loſt ! 

WhatTidesof Blood have drench d Scamander”s Shore: ? 

What Crowds of Heroes ſunk, to riſe no more? 395 

Then hear me, Chief! nor let the Mortow ' Laght 

Awake thy Squadrons to new Toils of Fight. 

Some Space at leaſt permit the War to breathe, 

While we to Flames our ſlaughter d Friends _ 

From the red Field their ſcatter'd Bodies bear, 

And nigh! the Fleet a Fur ral Structure rear: 

So decent Urns their ſnowy. Bones may keep, 


And Pan Children o'er thai Aſhes weep. 


High o oer them all, a gen ral Tomb be rais d. * 
Next, to ſecure our Camp, and Naval Pow %, 


Raiſe an embattel'd Wall, with lofty Towers; 
F f f F rom 
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From ee to Space be ample Gates around, 
For paſſing Chariots, and a Trench proſdund. 
410 80 Gyetre to Combate ſhall in Safety go. 
Nor fear the fierce Itcurſions of the Fe 
Tas thus the Sage his Wholſome Counſel mol; 
The ſceptted Kings of Grrere his Words approv'd: | 
Meanwhile, oonven'd at Priam Palace Gate, 
41; The Trojan Peers in nightly/Council gte: ) 3601 Ve 
A Senate void of Union as of Choice, 4 1 X57 
Their Hearts were fearful, and bonfus d w d 
Hlttedot riſing, thus demands their Eur: 
Ye Trojuns, Dardans, and Autitiats ar! - ap 
4e Tis Heav'n the Counſel of my Breaſt a” 
And I but move what ey'ry God requires, 
Let Spurta's Treafures' be this Hour reſtord. 
And Atzive Hen own her aticient Lord. 
The Ties of Faith,” the Torn Ae Tris, 9D OC 
4:5 Our impious Bartels the juſt Gods a 
As this Advice ye practiſe, or feject, 5139H 
So hope Saceeſs, or dread edi 12 
The Senior ſpcke, and Hate: To whom reply 
The graceful Nusband 6f the Gurt Bride. 
COTE 15 Cold 


_ 
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Cold Counſels, Trojan, may become thy Years, 40 
But ſound ungrateful im a Warrior's Ears: | 
Old Man, if void of Fallacy or Art 
Thy Words expreſs the Purpoſe of thy Heart, 
Thou, in thy Time, more ſound Advice haſt giv'n; 
But Wiſdom has its Date, aſſign d by Heav'n. 435 
Then hear me, Princes of the Trojan Name! 
Their Treaſures I'll reſtore, but not the Dame ; : 
My Treaſures too, for Peace, I will reſign ; 
But be this bright Poſſeſſion ever mine. 
Tuwas then, the growing Diſcord to compoſe, 440 
Slow from his Seat the rev rend Priam role. 
His God- like A ſpect deep Attention drew: 
He paus d, and theſe pacific Words enſue. 
Fe Trojans, Daridane, and Auxiliar Bands ! 

Now take Refreſhment as the Hour demands: 445 
Guard well the Walls, relieve the Watch of Night, 
Till che new Sun reſtores the chearful Light: 
Then fhall our Herald to th Arrodes ſent, 
Before their Ships, proclaim my Son's Intent: 
Next let a Truce be ask d, that Trey may burn 450 


Her ſlaughter'd Heroes, and their Bones in- urn. 
SH L That 
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- That dom once more the Fate of War ke ery; 
And whoſe the Conqueſt,” mighty Jove decide! 
The Monarch ſpoke: t the Warriors ſnatch d with haſte 

45 (Each at his Poſt in Arme) a ſhort Repaſte. 

Soon as the roſy Morn had wak'd the Day, 

To the black Ships [deus bent his way : 1 's 

There, to the Sons of Mari, in Council found, 
He rais'd his Voice: The Hoſts ſtood liſt ning round. 

4% Ye Sons of Atreus, and ye Greeks, give ear! 

The Words of Troy, and Troy's great Monarch hear. 

Pleas'd may ye hear (ſo Heay'n ſucceed my Pray rs) 

What Paris, Author of the War, declares. ' - 

The Spoils'and Treaſures he to Ton bore, * 

465 (Oh had he periſh'd' &er they touch'd our Shore) 
He proffers injur d Greece; with large Encreaſe 
Of added Trojan Wealth to buy the Peace. 

But to reſtore the beauteous Bride again, 5 
This Greece demands, and Troy requeſts in vain. 

4:0 Next, O ye Chiefs! we ask a Truce to burn 
Our ſlau ghter'd Heroes, and their Bones in- urn. 
That done, once more the Fate of War be try d, 
And whoſe the Conqueſt, mighty Jove decide * 

The 


The Greeks 9550 ear, but none the Silence broke, 


At length Tydides roſe, and riſing ſpoke. wt 


Oh take not, Friends! defrauded of your Fame, 

Their proffer d Wealth, nor ev'n the Spartan Dame. 

Let Conqueſt make them ours: Fate ſhakes theirWall, 
And Troy already totters to her Fall, 

Th' admiring Chiefs, and all the Grecian Name, 48 
With gen'ral Shouts.return'd him loud Acclaim. 
Then thus the King of Kings rejects the Peace: 
Herald! in him thou hear'ſt the Voice of Greece: 
For what remains let Fun'ral Flames be fed 


With Heroes Corps: I war not with the Dead : 485 


Go ſearch your ſlaughter'd Chiefs on yonder Plain, 
And gratify the Manes of the lain. 
Be witneſs, Fove ] whoſe Thunder rolls on high. 
He faid, and rear'd his Sceptre to the Sky. 
To ſacred Troy, where all her Princes lay 490 
To wait th' Event, the Herald bent his way. 
He came, and ſtanding in the midſt, explain'd 
The Peace rejected, but the Truce obtain'd! 
Strait to their ſey'ral Cares the Trojans move, 
Some ſearch the Plain, ſome fell the ſounding Grove: 455 
Gg g Nor 
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Nor if "Y Greeks, deſcendliag on che Shoe, 
Hew'd the green Foreſts, and the Bodies bort. 
And now from forth the Chambers of the . 
To ſhed his facred Light on Earth again, : 
bes Aroſe the golden Chariot of the D,, 
And tipt the Mountains with à purple 1 N 
In mingled Throngs, the Greek and Trojan Train 
Thro' Heaps of Carnage ſearch'd the mournful Plain. 
Scarce could the Friend his ſlaughiter d Friend exploze, 
:05 With Duſt diſhonour d, and deform d with Gore. 
The Wounds they waſh'd, their pious Tears they ſhed, 
And, lay'd along their Cars, deplor'd the dead. 
Sage Priam check'd their Grief; With ſilent Haſte 
The Bodies decent on the Piles were placid: 
zie With melting Hearts the cold Remains they burn d; 
And ſadly flow, to ſacred Troy return d. 
Nor leſs the Greeks their pious Sorrows ſhed, 
And decent on the Pile diſpoſe the dead 
The cold Remains conſume with equal Care ; 
5:5 And flowly, ſadly, to their Fleet repair. 
Now, e're the Morn had ſtreak d with red'ni e 
The doubtful Confines of the Day and Night; 
About 


And mt the Pile : 4 3 A they mk, 
Then, to ſecure; the Camp and Naval Pow'rs, g 
They raisd embattel l Walls with lofty Tow'rs ; | 
From Space to Space were am ple Gates around, 

For paſſing Chariots ; and a Trench peak, 

Of large Extent, and deep i in Earth bel 
Strong Piles infix d ſtood adverſe to the Foc. 2 
So toil'd the Greelt: Meanwhile the Gods above 

In mining Circle round their Father Jove, r 
Amaz d beheld the wondrous Works of Man: 
Then * He, whoſe Trident ſhakes the Earth, 33 
What Mortals henceforth ſhall our Pow'r adore; 1 (336 
Our Fanes frequent, our Oracles implore,, 
If the proud Grecians thus ſucceſoful boaſt 
Their riſing Bulwarks on the Sea · beat Coaſt ? A arb. 
Seer the long Walls extending to the Mail, 
| Ns God conſiilted, and no Victim flaly! 3 
Their Fame ſhall fill the World's remoteſt Ends, 
Wide, as the Morn her golden Beam ere a 
While old Laimedoms divine Abodes, | | | 
Thols radiant Structures aid by lob's ring Gods, 
Shall, 


This ſpoke the Kelly Ms __ "of 
Tb Almighty Thundꝰrer with 4 4 Frown 1 
That clouds the World, and blackens half the Skies. 
Strong God of Ocean! Thou, whoſe Ra oi can 5 
545 The ſolid Farth"s eternal Baſis ſhake |" [i 
What Cauſe of Fear from mortal Works, cou'd move 
The meineſt Sub ject of our Realms above? 
| Where: e er the Sun's refulgent Rays are caſt, 
= Thy Pow'r is honour'd, and thy Fame ſhall wy 
Wc” 350 But yon* proud Work no future Age ſhall view, 
No Trace remain where once the Glory grew. 
The fapp'd Foundations by thy Force ſhall fall, 
And whelm'd beneath thy Waves, dropthe huge Wall: 
Vaſt Drifts of Sand ſhall change the former Shore; 
555 The Ruin vaniſh'd, and the Name no more. 
Thus they in Heav'n: while, o er the Grecian Train, 
The rolling Sun deſcending to the Main 
Beheld the finiſh'd Work. Their Bulls they ſlew ; 
Black -from the Tents the ſav'ry Vapors flew. 
56 And now the Fleet, arriv'd from Lemos” Strands, 
With Bacchus Bleſſings chear'd the gen'rous' Bands, 
of 
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Of fragrant Wines che rich lines ſine 
A thouſand Meaſures to the Royal Tent. 
(HEunæut, whom Hypfi ipyle of yore 
To Jaſon, Shepherd of his People; bore) $64 
The reſt they purchas'd at their proper Coſt, 
And well the plenteous F reight ſu pply d the Hoſt: ä 
Each, in exchange, proportion'd Treaſures gave; 
Some Braſs or Iron, ſome an Oxe, or Slave. 
All Night they feaſt, the Greek and Trojan Pow'rs; 570 
Thoſe on the Fields, and theſe within their Tow'rs. 
But Jove averſe the Signs of Wrath diſplay'd, 
And ſhot red Light'nings thro? the gloomy Shade: 
Humbled they ſtood ; pale Horror ſeiz d on all, 
While the deep Thunder ſhook th' Aerial Hall. 5, 
Each pour'd to Jove before the Bowl was crown'd , 
And large Libations drench'd the thirſty Ground ; 
Then late refreſh'd with Sleep from Toils of Fight, 
Enjoy'd the balmy Bleſſings of the Night. 
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1 


HRO“ the Scæan Gate.) This Gate is 
not here particularized by Homer, but 
it appears by the 393d Verſe of the 

ſixth Book that it could be no other. 

Euſtathius takes notice of the Difference of the Words ftoouro 

and ve, the one apply'd to Hector, the other to Paris: by 

which the Motion of the former is deſcribed as an impetuous 
fallying forth, agreeable to the Violence of a Warrior ; and 


VERsE 2. 


that of the latter as a calmer Movement, correſpondent to the 


gentler Character of a Lover. But perhaps this Remark is 
too refined, ſince Homer plainly gives Paris a Character of 


Bravery in what immediately precedes and follows this Verſe. 


II. 


Verss 5. A when to Sailors, &c.] This Simile makes 
it plain that the Battel had relax'd -during the Abſence of 
Hector in Troy; and conſequently that the Converſation of 
Diomed and Glaucus in the former Book, was not (as Ho- 
mers Cenſurers would have it) in the Heat of the Engage- 
ment, | 
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III. 


VrxSsE 23. When now Minerva, &c.] This Machine of 
the tyo Deities meeting to part the Armies is very noble, 
7 1 tells us it is an allegorical Minerva and Apollo; 

merva repreſents the prudent Valour of the Greeks, and 
Apollo who ſtood for the Trojans, the Power of Deſtiny : So 
that the Meaning of the Allegory may be, that the Valour 
and Wiſdom of the Greeks had now conquer'd 7709, had not 
Deſtiny withſtood. Minerva therefore complies with Apollo, 
an Intimation that Wiſdom can never oppoſe Fate. But if 
you take them in the literal Senſe as a real God and Goddeſs, 
it may be ask'd what Neceſſity there was for the Introduction 
of two ſuch Deities ? To this Euſtatbius anſwers, that the laſt 
Book was the only one in which both Armies were deſtitute 
of the Aid of the Gods: In Conſequence of which there is 
no gallant Action atchiev'd, nothing extraogdinary done, e- 
ſpecially after the Retreat of Hector; but here the Gods are 
again introduced to uſher in a new Scene of great Actions. 
The fame Author offers this other Solution: He&#er finding 
the Trojan Army overpower'd, conſiders how to ſtop the Fu- 
iy of rhe preſent Battel ; this he thinks may beſt be done by 
the Propoſal of a ſingle Combate : Thus Minerva by a very 
eaſy and natural Fiction may ſignify that Wiſdom or Courage 
(he being the Goddeſs of both) which ſuggeſts the Neceſſity 
of diverting the War; and Apollo, that ſeaſonable Stratagem 
by which he effected it. 555 % ee 


IV. 
VIXSI 37. Fengeſul es} Tu dave in this Place 


mult gnify Minerua and Juno, the Word being of che femi- 


nine Gender. Euſtarhiu. 
VERSE 48. Sage Helenus their ſacred Counſels brew.) He- 


lenus was the Prieſt of Apollo, and might therefore be ſup- 
pos ' d 
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pos d to be informed of this by his God, or taught by an O- 
racle that ſuch was his Will. Or elſe being an Augur, he 
might learn it from the Flight of thoſe Birds, into which 
the Deities ate here feigned to transform themſelves, (perhaps 
for that Reaſon, as it would be a very Poetical manner of 
' exprefling it.) The Fiction of theſe Divinities ſitting on rhe 
Beech-Tree in the Shape of F ulturs, is imitated by Maos in 
the fourth Book of Paradiſe Loft, where Suan leaping over 
the Boundaries of Eden fits in the Form of a Cormorant up- 
on the Tree of Life. de Ru 


VI. 


VIS 57. For not this Day ſhall end thy glorious Date.) 
Euftathivs juſtly obſerves that Homer here takes from the Great- 
neſs of Hefor's Intrepidity, by making him foreknow that 
he ſhould not fall in this Combate ; whereas Ajax encounters 
him without any ſuch Encouragement. It may perhaps be 
difficult to give a Reaſon for this Management of the Poet, 
unleſs we die it to that commendable Prejudice; and ho- 
nourable Partiality he bears his Countrymen, which makes 
him give a Superiority of Courage to the Heroes of his own 
Nation. Ooh 
* 

VIS E 60. Then with his Spear reſtraim d the Youth of Troy, 
Held by the midſt athwart.---) The Remark of Euſtarbius hete is 
obſervable: He tells us that the Warriors of thoſe Times (having 
no Trumpets, and becauſe the Voice of the loudeſt Herald would 
be drown d in the Noiſe of a Battel) addreſs d themſelves to 
the Eyes, and that graſping the middle of the Spear denoted 
a Requeſt that the Fight might a while be ſuſpended ; the 
holding the Spear in that Poſition not being the Poſture of a 
Warrior; and thus Agamemnon underſtands it without atry 
farther Explication. But however it be, we have a lively Pi- 
cure of a General who ſtretches his Spear acroſs, and prefles 
back the moſt advanced Soldiers of his Army. | 


VIII. 
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VIII. 


Verss 71. As when a gem ral Darkneſs, &c.] The thick 
Ranks of the Troops compoſing themſelves, in order to fit 
and hear what Hector was about to propoſe, are compared 
to the Waves of the Sea that are juſt ſtirrd by the Meſt Wind; 
the, Simile partly conſiſting in the Darkneſs and Stillneſs. 
This is plainly different from thoſe Images of the Sea, given 
us on other Occaſions, where the Armies in their Engagement 
and Confuſion are compared to the Waves in their Agitation 
and Tumult : And that the contrary is the Drift of this Si- 
mile appears particularly from Homer's uſing the Word «aro, 
ſedehant, twice in the Application of it. All the other Ver- 
ſions ſeem to be miſtaken here: What cauſed the Difficulty 
was the Expreſſion 5gwpevoo viov, which may ſignify the Hef 
Wind blowing on a ſudden, as well as firſt riſing. But the 
Deſign of Homer was to convey an Image both of the gentle 
Motion that aroſe over the Field from the Helmets and Spears 
before their Armies were quite ſettled ; and of the Repoſe and 
Awe which enſued, when Heclor began to ſpeak. 2 


IX. 


VeRrsE 79. Hear all ye Trojan, all ye Grecian Bands.) 
The Appearance of Hector, his formal Challenge, and the 
Affright of the Greeks upon it, have a near l to 
the Deſcription of the Challenge of Goliah in the firſt Book 
of Samuel, Ch. 17. And he ſtood and cried to the Armies of 
Ifrael-—-Chuſe you a Man for you, and let him come down to 
me. If he be able to fight with me, and to kill me, then will 
we be hour Servants: but if I prevail againſt him, and kill him, 
then ſhall ye be our Servants.--—-When Saul and all Iſrael heard 
the Words of the Philiſtine, they were d;/mayed, and greatly 
afraid, &c. GOTH: wIvk 

There is a fine Air of Gallantry and Bravery in this Chal- 
lenge of Hector. If he ſeems to ſpeak too vainly, we ſhould 
conſider him under the Character of a Challenger, whoſe Bu- 


ſineſs it is to defy the Enemy. Yet at the ſame time we 
| find 


finda decent Modeſty in his manner of expreſſing the Con- 
ditions of the Combate: He ſays ſimply, 'If my Enemy 
kills me; but of himſelf, If Apollo grant me Victory. It 
was an Imagination equally agreeable to a Man of Ge- 


33t 


neroſity and a Lover of Glory, to mention the Monument 


to be erected over his vanquiſh'd Enemy; tho? we ſee he 
conſiders 'it not ſo much an Honour paid to the Conquer'd 
23-4 Trophie to the Conqueror. It was natural too to dwell 
moſt upon the Thought that pleas'd him beſt, for he takes 
no notice of any Monument that ſnhould be raiſed over him- 
ſelf if he ſhould fall unfortunately. He no ſooner allows him- 
ſelf to expatiate, but the Proſpect of Glory carries him away 


thus far beyond his firſt Intention, which was only to allow 


the Enemy liberty to inter their Champion with Decency. 
eee . 


VIꝭISSI 96. On Phœbus Temple PHI his Arms beſtou.] It was 
the Manner of the Ancients to dedicate Trophies of this 
kind to the Temples of the Gods. The partieular Reaſon 
for conſecrating the Arms in this Place to Apollo, is not on- 
ly as he was the conſtant Protector of Troy, but as this 
Thought of the Challenge was inſpired by him. a 

a Ii 4 


XI. 


Vzrst 98. Greece on the Shore ſhall raiſe a Monument. 
Homer took the Hint of this from ſeveral Tombs of the an- 
cient Heroes who had fought at 770, remaining in his time 
upon the Shore of the Helleſpomt. He gives that Sea the E- 
pe broad, to diſtinguiſh the particular Place of thoſe 
dee Powe (which in other Parts is narrow) opens itſelf 
to the Agean Sea. Hiralo gives an Account of the Monu- 
ment of Ajax near Rhateum, and of Achilles at the Promon- 
tory of Sigeum. This is one among a thouſand Proofs of 
our Author's exact Knowledge in Geography and Antiquities. 
Time (lays Euſtathius) has deſtroy'd thoſe Tombs which were 
to have preſerv'd Heciors Glory, but Homer's Poetry more 

WT K k K laſting 


ombs, which was on the Nhœtean or Sigæan Coaſt, where 
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yer Juppoxt and convey ir to the lateſt Poſterit 7/7. 
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VSE 105: : All Geeeceiaftant/#d heard} dt feems natural 
to enquire, hy the (creeks, before they accepted Noce 
Jhallenge, did not demand Reparation for the former Trea- 

ery — Pandarus, ani inſiſt upon delivering up the Author 
of it; which had been the ſhorteſt way for the 779jans to 
have wip'd off that Stain: It Was very reaſonable for the 
Greeks to reply to this Challenge, | that they could not ven- 
ture a ſecond ſingle Combate for fear of ſach another infidi- 
ous Attempt upon their Qhampion. Aud indeed I wonder 
that Neſtor did not think of this Excuſe for his Countrymen, 
when they were ſo backward to engage. One may make 
ſome ſort of anſwer to this, if we conſider the Clearneſs of 
Hegor's Character, and his Words at the beginning of the 

- foregoing Speech, where he firſt complains of the Revival of 
the War as a Misfortune common to them both (which is at 
once very artful and decent) and lays the blame of it upon 
Jupiter. Tho, by the way, his charging the 7rojars Breath 
of Faith upon the Deity looks a little like the reaſoning of 
ſome modern Saints in the Doctrine of abſolute Reprobation, 
making God the Author of Sin, and may ſerve for ſome In- 


ſtance of the Antiquity of that falſe Tenet. 


XIII. 


VzrsE 109. Women of Greece! &c.] There is a great deal 
of Fire in this Speech of Memelaus, which very well agrees 
with his Character and Circumſtances. Methinks while he 
ſpeaks one ſces him in a Poſture of Emotion, pointing 
with Contempt at the Commanders about him, He up- 
braids their Cowardice, and wiſhes they may become (accor- 
ding to the literal Words) Earth and Water: that is, be re- 
ſolved into thoſe Principles they ſprung from, or die. Thus 
Euftathius explains it very exactly from a Verfe he cites of 
Zenophanes. * 1 
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Ps 13. n fierce Achilles Tearn'd his Force 10 fear. 
The Poet every Where takes occafion to ſet the brother 
Love of Agamemnon toward Menelaus in the moſt agreeabl 
Light: When Aentlans is wounded, Apamenmon is more 
concern'd than He; and here difſuades him from a Dan 
„ - whith he offers immediately after to undertake Him- 
KH. He makes uſe of Hefors ſuperiot Courkge to brin 
him to 4 Compliance; and tells him thit even Achill 
dares not engage with Fletfor. This (ki Euftathiu:) is 
not true, bat only the Affection for his Brother thus breaks 
out into a kind Extravagance. Agamemnon likewiſe conſults 
the Honour of Menelaus, for it will be no Diſgrace to him 
to decline encountering a Man whom Achilles himſelf is a- 
fraid of. Thus he artfully provides for his Safety afid Ho- 
tivut at the ſame time. | des: 46; 


$ + 


 Vinss z. The wighrief Warrior, &t.] It cantibt with 
Certainty be concluded From the Words of Homer, who is 
the Perfoti to whom Agumemnon applies the laſt Lines 
of this Speech; the Interpteters leave f as utidetetmin'd in 
their Tranſlations as it is in the Origital. Some would have 
it underſtood of Hector, that the Greeks would fend ſuch an 
Antagohiſt againſt him, from whoſe Hands Hector might be 
glad to eſcape. But this Interpretation ſeems contrary to the 
plain Deſign of 5 egy Diſcourſe, which only aims to 
detet his Brothet from ſo taſh ati Undertaking as engaging 
with Her. S6 that inſtead of dropping any Expreſſion 
which might depretiate the Power ot Courage of this Hero, 
ke erideavours rather to repreſent him as the moſt formida- 
ble of Men, and dreadful even to Achilles, This Paſſage 
therefore will be moſt conſiſtent with Hgamemnom's Deſign, if 
it be confiderd as an Afgument offcr'd ro Menelaus, at once 

* to 
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to diſſuade him from the Engagement, and to comfort him 
under the Appearance of ſo A a Diſgrace as refuſing the 
Challenge; by telling him that any Warrior, how bold and 
intrepid ſoever, might be content to ſit ſtill and rejoice that 
he is not expos d to ſo hazardous an Engagement. The 
Words .aizs Oer Anis &x rod o, ſignify not to eſcape out of 
the Combate (as the Tranſlators take it) but to avoid entring 
1000/0. 0d 544 c eG 3G ey 
The Phraſe of yow z4pyey, which is literally to bend. the 
Knee, means (according to Euſtathins) to reft, to ſit down, 
xaleadivas, and is uſed ſo by Aiſchylus in Prometheo. Thoſe 
Interpreters were greatly miſtaken who imagin'd.. it ſignify d 
Zo kneel down, to — the Gods for eſcaping from ſuch a 
Combate; whereas the Cuſtom of kneeling in Prayer (as we 
before obſerv d) was not in uſe among theſe Nations. 


XVI. 


VISIT 145. The Speech of Neſtor.] This Speech, if we 
conſider the Occaſion of it, could be made by no Perſon but 
Neſtor. No young Warrior could with Decency exhort others 
to undertake a Combate which himſelf declin d. Nothing 
could be more in his Character than to repreſent to the Greeks 
how much they would ſuffer in the Opinion of another old 
Man like himſelf. In naming Peleus he ſets before their Eyes 
the Expectations of all their Fathers, and the Shame that 
mult afflict them in their old Age if their Sons behaved 
themſelves unworthily. The Account he gives of the Con- 
verſations he had formerly held with that King, and his Jea- 
louſy. for the Glory of Greece, is a very natural Picture of the 
warm Dialogues of two old Warriors upon the Commence- 
ment of a new War. Upon the whole, Neſtor never more 
diſplays his Oratory than in this Place: You ſee him riſing 
with a Sigh, expreſſing a pathetick Sorrow, and wiſhing again 
for his Youth that he might wipe away this Diſgrace from his 
Country. The Humour of Story-telling, ſo natural to old 
Men, is almoſt always mark'd by Homer in the Speeches of 
Neſtor. The Apprehenſion that their Age makes them con- 
temptible, puts them upon repeating the brave Deeds of their 


Youth. 
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Youth. Plutarch juſtifies the Praiſes Meſtor here gives him- 
ſelf, and the Vaunts of his. Valour, which on this Occaſion 
were only Exhortations to thoſe he addreſs'd them to: By 
theſe he reſtores Courage to the Greeks who were aftoniſh'd 
ar the bold Challenge of Hefor, and cauſes nine of the Prin- 


ces to riſe and accept it. If any Man had 4 right to com- 


225 


mend himſelf, it was this venerable Prince, who in relating 


. 


his own Actions did no more than propoſe Examples of Vir- 
tue to the Young. Virgil, without any ſuch ſoftening Qua- 
lification, makes his Hero ſay of himſelf, Rt 


Sum pius Æneas, fama fuper ethera notns. 
And comfort a dying Warrior with' theſe Words, 
Mn ea ma gui dextra cadis — 


The fime Author alſo imitates the Wiſh of Neſtor for à Re: 


1 a = 


turn of his Youth, where Evander cries out, 


0 mihj preteritos referat fi Jupiter annos } 
Qunalis eram, cum primam aciem Preneſte ſab ipſa 
 Stravi, ſtutorumgue incendi Vittor acervos, 
Ei regem hac Hesl dextra ſub Tartara miſi“ 


As for the Narration of the Arcadian War introduced hete; 
it is a Part of the true Hiſtory of thoſe Times, as we are in- 


form d by Pauſaniat. LI 


XVII. 


VI ASE 157. Thoſe Arms which Mars before Had gin.) 
Homer has the peculiar Happineſs of being able to raiſe the 
obſcureſt Circumſtance into the ſtrongeſt Point of Light. 
Areithous had taken theſe Arms in Battel, and this gives oc- 
caſion to our Author to ſay they were the Preſent of Mars. 


LI XVIII. 
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XVIII. 


VIISE 188. Prone fell the Giant Ger a Length of Ground.) 
Neftors inſiſting upon this Circumſtance of the Fall of Ereu- 
thalion, which paints his vaſt Body lying extended on the 
Earth, has a particular Beauty in it, and recalls into the old 
Man's Mind the Joy he felt on the Sight of his Enemy after 
he was ſlain. Theſe are the fine and natural Strokes that 
give Life to the Deſcriptions of Poetry. 


. XIX. 


VexsE 195. And nine, the nobleft, 8c.) In this Catalogue 
of the nine Warriors, who offer themſelves as Champions for 
Greece, one may take notice of the firſt and the laſt who ri- 
ſes up. Aamemnon advanced foremoſt, as it beſt became 


the General; and Ulyſes with his uſual Caution took time to 


deliberate till ſeven more had offer'd themſelves. Homer gives 
a great Encomium of the Eloquence of Neſtor in making it 
produce ſo ſudden an Effect; eſpecially when Agamemnon, 
who did not proffer himſelf before, even to fave his Brother, 
is now the firſt that ſteps forth: One would fancy this par- 
ticular Circumſtance was contrived to ſhew, that Eloquence 
has a greater Power than even Nature itſelf >= 


XX. 


Vr RSE 207. Let the Lots decide.) This was a very pru- 
dent Piece of Conduct in Neſtor he does not chuſe any of 
theſe nine himſelf, . but leaves' the Determination entirely to 
Chance. Had he named the Hero, the reſt might have been 
griev'd to have ſeen another prefer d before them; and he 
well knew that the Lot could not fall upon a wrong Perſon, 
where all were valiant. Euſtathius. | 


XXI. 15 | 
' Vexss 208. Whom Heavn ſhall chuſe, be his the Chance to raiſe 


His Country's Fame, his own immortal Praiſe.) 
The Original of this Paſſage is ſomewhat confuſed ; the In- 


terpreters 
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terpreters render it thus : Caſt the Lots, and he who ſhall be 
choſen, if he eſcapes from this dangerous Combate, will do 
an eminent Service to the Greeks, and alſo have cauſe to be 


in& and rational if the Words &r0; and avr%; be not under- 
ſtood of the ſame Perſon : and the Meaning of Neſtor will 
then be, he who is choſen for the Engagement by the Lot, 
will do his Country great Service, and he likewiſe who is-not, 
will have reaſon to rejoice for eſcaping ſo dangerous a Com- 
bate. The Expreſſion alis Qvyys: Ants tx roh uo, is the ſame 
Homer uſes in V. 118, 119. of this Book, which we ex- 
plained in the ſame Senſe in Note 15. | 


XXII. 


VERSE 212. The People prov.) Homer who ſuppoſes every 
thing on Earth to proceed from the immediate Diſpoſition of 
Heaven, allows not even the Lots to come up by Chance, but 
places them in the Hands of God. The People pray to him 
for the Diſpoſal of them, and beg that Ajax, Diomed, or A. 
gamemnon may be the Perſon. In which the Poet ſeems to 
make the Army give his own Sentiments, concerning the Pre- 
ference of Valour in his Heroes, to avoid an odious Compariſon 
in downright Terms, which might have been inconſiſtent with 
his Deſign of complementing the Grecian Families. They 
afterwards offer up their Prayers again, juſt as the Combate 
is beginning, that if ax does not conquer, at leaſt he may 
divide the Glory with Hector; in which the Commentators 
obſerve Homer prepares the Readers for what is to happen in 
the Sequel. LE 

XXIII. 


VERSE 224. Surveys ih Inſcription.) There is no N wu 
to ſuppoſe that they put any Letters upon theſe Lots, at le 
not their Names, becauſe the Herald could not tell ro whom 
the Lot of Ajax belong'd, till he claim'd it himſelf. It is 
more probable that they made ſome private Mark or Signet 
each upon his own Lot. The Lot was only a Piece of Wood, 
a Shell, or any thing that lay at hand. Euſtathius. "E 
. XXIV. 


- rw ſatisfied himſelf. But the Senſe will appear more di- 
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the Ships. It is particularly obſervable that he is never aſ- 
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Ves 226. Warrior, I claim the Lot.] This is the firſt 
Speech of Ajax in the Iliad. He is no Orator, but always 
expreſſes himſelf in ſhott, generally bragging, or threatning, 
and very poſitive. The Appellation of lee Axaun, the Bu- 
wark-of the Greeks, which Homer almoſt conſtantly gives him, 
is extremely proper to the Bulk, Strength, and Immobilisy 
of this heavy Hero, who on all Occaſions is made to ſtand 
to the Buſineſs, and ſupport the Brunt. Theſe Qualificati- 
ons are given him, that he may laſt our, when the reſt of the 
chief Heroes are wounded. This makes him of excellent 
Uſe in lliad 13, Sc. He there puts a Stop to the whole 
Force of the Enemy, and a long time prevents the firing of 


ſiſted by any Deity as the others are. Yet one would think 
Mars had been no er for him, there being 
ſome Reſemblance in the boiſterous Character of that God 
and this Hero. However it be, this Conſideration may part» 
ly account for a Particular which elſe might very well raiſe a 
Queſtion : Why Ajar, who is in this Book ſuperior in Strength 
to Hettor, ſhould afterward in the Iliad ſium to meet him, 
and appear his Inferior > We ſee the Gods make this diffe- 
rence : Hector is not only aſſiſted by them in his own Per- 
ſon, but his Men ſecond him, whereas thoſe of Ajax are di- 
ſpirited by Heaven: To which one may add another which 
is a natural Reaſon, Hector in this Book exprelly tells ax 
he will now. make uſe of no Skill or Art in Fighting with 
him. The Greek in bare brutal Strength prov'd too hard 
for Hefor, and therefore he might be ſuppos'd afterwards to 
have exerted his Dexterity againſt him. 


XXV. 


 Vrrss 250. He moves to Combate, &c.] This Deſcription 
is full of the ſublime Imagery ſo peculiar to our Author. The 
Grecian Champion is drawn in all that terrible Glory with 
which he equals his Heroes to the Gods: He is no leſs dread- 

ITY ful 
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ful than Mars moving to Battel to execute the Decrees of 


Jove upon Mankind, and determine the Fate of Nations. 
His March, his Poſture, his Countenance, his Bulk, his 


Colours of Poetry. We look upon 


[ 


Eyes it all the tron 
are not aſtoniſttd at thoſe Emotions 


bim as 4 Deity, and at 0 
which Hef#or feels at the Sight of hin. 
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Vr RSE 269. The Work of Tychius.] I ſhall ask leave to 
tranſcribe hete the Story of this Tychim, as we have it in the 
ancient Life of Homer attributed to Herodotus. Homer 
« falling into Poverty, determined to go to Gama, and as he 
cc vaſt thro' the Plain of Hermus, came to a Place called 
cc ook New all, which was a Colony of the Gamæans. 
«. Here (after he had rer ned froe Verſes in Celebration of Cuma) 
rc he was received by a Learher-drefler, whoſe Name was Ty- 
it ;hus, iro his Houſe, where he ſhew'd to his Hoſt and his 
* Company, 4 Poem on the Expedition of Ayphiarans, and 
tc his Hymns. The Admiration he there obtain'd procur'd 
i him a preſent Subſiſtance. They ſhew to this Day with 
cc great Veneration the Place where he ſate when he recited 
ec 8 Vetſes, and a Poplar which they affirm to have grown 
« there in his Time.“ If there be any thing in this Story, 
we have reaſon to be pleas d with the grateful Temper of our 
Poet, who took this Occaſion of immortalizing the Name of 
an ordinary Tradeſman, who. had obliged him. The ſame 
Account of his Life takes notice of ſeveral other Inſtances of 
his Gratitude in the ſame Kind. 


XXVII. 

VIISE 270. In Arts of Armoury.) I have called Tychins 
an Armourer rather than a Leather-dreſſer or Currier ; his 
making the Shield of Aar authorizes one Expreſſion as well 
as the other; and tho that which Homer uſes had no Low- 
neſs or Vulgarity in the Greek, it was not to be admitted in- 
to Engliſh heroic Verſe, = 55 | 
| Mmm XXVII. 


Tow'r-like Shield, in a word, his whole Figure ſtrikes our 
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XXVIII. 


VrESE 273. Hector, approach my Arm, &c.] I think it 
needleſs to obſerve how exactly this Speech of Ajax correſ- 
ponds with his blunt and Soldier - like Character. The ſame 
Propriety, in regard to this Hero, is maintained throughout 
the Iliad. The Buſineſs he is about is all that employs his 
Head, and he ſpeaks of nothing but Fighting. The laſt 
Line is an Image of his Mind at all times, 


No more be ſudden, and begin the Fight. 
XXIX. 


Vr RSE 285. Me, as a Boy or Woman, would ſt thou fright?} 
This Reply of Hector ſeems rather to allude to ſome Acti- 
on Ajax had uſed in his Approach to him, as ſhaling his 
Spear, or the like, than to any thing he had ſaid in his 
Speech. For what he had told him amounts to no more 
than that there were ſeveral in the Grecian Army who had 
courted the Honour of this Combate as well as himſelf, I 
think one muſt obſerve many things of this kind in Homer, 
that allude to the particular Attitude or Action in which the 
Author ſuppoſes the Perſon to be in at that time. . js, 


XXX. 


VERSE 290. Turn, charge, and anſwer evry Call of War.] 
The Greek is, To move my Feet ib the Sound of Mars, which 
ſeems to ſhew that thoſe military Dances were in Uſe even 
in Homer's Time, which were afterwards practiſed in Greece. 


XXXI. 
VXXSE 305. From their bord Shields the Chiefs their Jave- 


lins drew.) Homer in this Combate makes his Heroes perform 
all their Exerciſes with all forts of Weapons; firſt darting Lan- 
ces at diſtance, then advancing cloſer, and puſhing with Spears, 
| then 
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then caſting Stones, and laſtly attacking with Swords; in e- 
very one of which the Poet gives the Superiority to his Conn- 
tryman. It is farther obſervable (as Euſtathius remarks 
that Ajax allows Hector an Advantage in throwing the 100 
Spear. ont þ $0 | | . 


1 


XXXII. 


VIIASE 328. Apollo's Might.) In the beginning of this 
Book we left Apollo perch'd upon a Tree, in the Shape of a 
Vultur, to behold the Combate : He comes now very oppor- 
tunely to ſave his Favourite Hector. Euſtathius ſays that A. 
pollb is the ſame with Deſtimy, ſo that when Homer ſays A. 
polls ſavd him, he means no more than that it was not his 
Fate yet to die, as Helenus had foretold him. | 


XXXIII. 


VIS 332. Herald, the ſacred Miniſters, &c.) The 
Heralds of old were ſacred Perſons, accounted the Delegates 
of Mercury, and inviolable by the Law of Nations. The an- 
cient Hiſtories have many Examples of the Severity exerciſed 
againſt thoſe who committed any Outrage upon them. 
Their Office was to aſſiſt in the Sacrifices and Councils, to 
proclaim War or Peace, to command Silence at Ceremonies 
or ſingle Combates, to part the Combatants, ä declare 
the Conqueror, &c. 


VEerss 334. Divine Talthybius, &c.] This Interpoſition 
of the two Heralds to part the Combatants, on the Approach 
of the Night, is apply'd by 74% to the ſingle Combate of Tan- 
cred and Argantes in the ſixth Book of his Jeruſalem. The 
Herald's Speech, and particularly that remarkable Injunction 
to Obey the Night, are tranſlated literally by that Author. The 


Combatants there alſo part not without a Promiſe of meeting 


again in Battel, on ſome more favourable Opportunity. 


XXXV. 
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| Vins E 337. And firſt Idæus.] Homer obſerves a juſt De- 
corum in making Idæus the Trojan Herald ſpeak firſt, to end 
the Combate wherein Hector had the Diſadvantage. Hax is 
very ſenſible of this Difference, when in his Reply he re- 


uires that Hector ſhould firſt ask for a Ceſſation, as he was 
the Challenger. Enftathins, en nn 


xxxvl. 


VE ESE 350. O firſt of Greeks, &c.] Hector, how hardly 
ſoever he is preſt by his preſent Circumſtance, ſays nothing 
to obtain a Truce that is not ſtrictly conſiſtent with his Ho- 
nour. When he praiſes ax, it leſſens his own Diſadvantage, 
and he is careful to extol him only above the Greeks, with- 
out acknopleoging him more valiant than himſelf or the To- 
jam: Hector is always jealous of the Honour of his Coun- 
try. In what follows we ſee he keeps himſelf on a level with 
his Adverſary; Hereafter we ſhall meet. Go thou, and give 
the ſame Joy to thy Gtecians for thy Eſcape, as I ſhall to my 
Trojans. The Point of Honour in all this is very nicely 
preſerved, 33 N. ne. . n EI. 5 £ bf Bok. E 
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VERSE 362. Who wearies Heab'n with Vows for He&or's 
Life.) Euftathius gives many Solutions of the Difficulty in 
theſe Words, Oo dy: They mean either that the Trojan 
Ladies will pray to the Gods for him (dywwlug, or certatim) 
with the utmoſt, Zeal and Tranſport; or that they will go 
in Proceſſion to the Temples for him (eie deten dym, carum 
Deorum;) or that they will pray to him as to a God, ic g 
eee i603 wihniuoiaumn Ang As; 515121 


en 45 ned c moWeg ole 271902 £30:-20706 
VzRss 364. Exchange ſome Gift.] There is nothing that 
gives us a greater Pleaſure in reading an heroic Poem, than 


the 
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the Genexoſiry,) which oe brave Enemy: ſhews to another. 
The Propoſal made here by Hector, and fo readily embraced 
by Hjar, makes the Parting of theſe two Heroes more gloti- 
ous to them than the Continuance of the Combate had been. 
A French Critick is ſhock'd at Heclor's making Propoſals to 
Ajax with an Air of Equality; he ſays a Man that is van- 
- quiſh'd, inſtead of talking of Preſents, ought to retire with 
Shame from his Conqueror. But that Heclor was vanquiſh'd 
is by no means to be allowed; Homer had told us that his 
Strength was reſtored by Apollo, and that the two Comba- 


tants were engaging again upon equal Terms with their 


Swords. So that this Criticiſm falls to nothing. For the 
reſt, tis (aid that this Exchange of Preſents between Hector 
and ax gave Birth to a Proverb, that the Preſents of Ene- 
mies are generally fatal, For Ajax with this Sword after- 
wards killed himſelf, and Hedlor was dragg'd by this Belt at 
the Chariot of Achilles. 1-953 | 


EY od df nnd 00! 
Vzrst 387. Before: great Ajax placd the mighty Chiue.] 
This is one of thoſe Paſſages that will naturally fall under 
the Ridicule of a true modern Critick, But what Agamem- 
uus here beſtows on Ajax was in former Times a great Mark 
of Reſpect and Honour: Not only as it was cuſtomary to 
diſtinguiſh the Quality of their Gueſts by the Largeneſs of the 


Portions aſſigned them at their Tables, but as this Part of the 


Victim peculiarly belong d to the King himſelf. It is worth 
remarking on this Occaſion, that the Simplicity of thoſe Times 
allowed the eating of no other Fleſh but Beef, Mutton, or 
Kid: This is the Food of the Heroes of Homer, and the 
Patriarchs and Warriors of the Old Teſtament. Fiſhing and 
Fowling were the Arts: of more luxurious Nations, and came 
much later into Greect and //rael, N 

One cannot read this Paſſage without being pleãſed with 
the wonderful Simplicity of the old heroic Ages. We have 
here a e, returning victorious (for that he thought 
himſelf fo, appears from thoſe Words «sxag167@ ie from a 
ſingle Combate with the braveſt of his Enemies ; and he is 


Nnn no 
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no otherwiſe rewarded than with a larger Portion of the Sa- 
crifice at Supper. Thus an upper Seat or a more capacious 
Bowl was a Recompence for the greateſt Actions; and thus 


the only Reward in the Olympic Games was a Pine-Branch, 


or a Chaplet of Parſley or wild Olive. The latter Part of 
this Note belongs to Euſtathius. | i 


XL4 


VIISIE 399. While we to Flames, &c.] There is a great 
deal of Artifice in this Counſel of Neſtor of burning the Dead 
and raiſing a Fortification; for tho* Piety was the ſpecious 
Pretext, their Security was the real Aim of the Truce, which 
they made uſe of to finiſh their Works. Their doing this at 
the ſame time they erected the Funeral Piles, made the Im- 
poſition eaſy upon the Enemy, who might naturally miſtake 
one Work for the other. And this alſo obviates a plain Ob- 
jection, via. Why the 7rg9ans did not interrupt them in this 
Work? The Truce determined no exact Time, but as much 
as was needful for diſcharging the Rites of the Dead. 

I fancy it may not be unwelcome to the Reader to enlarge 
a little upon the way of diſpoſing the Dead among the Anci- 
ents. It may be proved from innumerable Inſtances that the 
Hebrews interted their Dead; thus Abrahanrs Burying-place 
is frequently mentioned in Scripture : And that the Ægyptians 
did the ſame 'is plain from their embalming them. Some 
have been of Opinion that the Uſage of Burning the Dead 
was originally to prevent any Outrage to the Bodies. from 
their Enemies; which Imagination is render'd not improba- 
ble by that Paſſage in the firſt Book of Samuel, where the 
Iſtaelites burn the Bodies of Saul and his Sons after they had 
been miſuſed by the Philiſtines, even tho' their common Cu- 
ſtom was to bury their Dead. And ſo Sy//a among the Ro- 
mans was the firſt of his Family who order'd his Body to be 
burnt, for fear the Barbarities he had exerciſed on that of Ma- 
rius might be retaliated upon his own. Tully de legibus, 
hb. 2. Proculdubio cremandi ritus a Græcis ventt, nam ſept 


tum legimus Numam ad Anienis fontem ; totique gemi Corneliæ 


ſolenne 
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folenne fuiſſe ſepulerum, uſque ad Syllam, qui primus ex ea 
gente crematus . The Greeks uſed both ways of interring 
and burning; Patroclus was burned, and Ajax lay d in the 
Ground, as appears from Sopbocless Ajax, lin. 1185. 


Are b o nolanv H, Twi | oxy 
Toa dt rache. 


Haſten (ſays the Chorus) 10 prepare a bollow Hole, a Grave 
for this Man. 
Thucidydes in his ſecond Book mentions 2dgvaray xutagur!'- 


Athenians kept the Bones of their Friends that dy'd in the 
Wars. lug 

The Romans derived from the Greeks both theſe Cuſtoms 
of burning and burying : In Urbe neve Spxlrro neve Urito, 
fays the Law of the Twelve Tables. The Place where they 
burn'd the Dead was ſet apart for this religious Uſe, and cal- 
led Glebe ; from which Practice the Name is yet apply'd to 
all the Grounds belonging to the Church. | | 
 Plutarch obſerves that Homer is the firſt who mentions one 
general Tomb for a Number of dead Perſons. Here is a 
Tumulus built round the Pyre, not to bury their Bodies, for 
they were to be burn'd; nor to receive the Bones, for thoſe 
were to be carry'd to Greece ; but perhaps to inter their Aſhes, 
(which Cuſtom may be gather'd from a Paſſage in Iliad 23. 
V. 255.) or it might be only a Cenotaph in Remembrance 
of the Dead. . | 
XLI. 


VIS 415. The Trojan Peers in nightly Council ſate.] 
There is a great Beauty in the two Epithets Homer gives to 
this Council, dn, Tenia, timida, turbulenta. The unjuſſ 
ſide is always fearful and diſcordant. I think M. Dagier h 
not entirely done Juſtice to this Thought in her Tranſlation. 
Horace ſeems to have accounted this an uſeful and neceſſary 
Part, that contain'd the great Moral of the Iliad, as may be 
ſeen from his ſelecting it in particular from the. reſt, in his 
Epiſtle to Lollius. * 1 
4 | 5 Fabula, 


vas: Coffins or Cheſts made of Cypreſs Wood, in which the 
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Fabula, qua Pariuu propter narratur amorem, 
- 1 (Gr#cid Harhatis lenib rulliſa auoll, + 2 
HKultorum Regum & populorum contmet æſtus. 
Amenor cenſet bell: e cauſam. 
Quid Paris? Ut ſalbus regnet, vivatque beaths, 
Cagi poſſe negat. ener 


XII. 


PIISIE 441. The rev'rend Priam roſe.] Priam rejects the 
wholſome Advice of Amenor, and complies with his Son. 
This is indeed extremely natural to the indulgent Character 
and eaſy Nature of the old King, of which the whole 779jan 
War is a Proof; but I could with Homer had not juſt in this 
Place celebrated his Wiſdom in calling him Gesch wirwg drd- 
as. Spondanus refers this Blindneſs of Priam to the Power 
of Fate, the 'Time now en when Troy was to be pu- 
niſt'd for its Injuſtice. Something like this weak Fondneſs of 
a Father is deſcribed in the Scripture in the Story of Da- 


1 


VIS 450. Next let a Pure be asRd.) The Conduct of 
Homer in this Place is remarkable: He makes Priam pro- 
poſe in Council to fend to the Greeks to ask a Truce to 
the Dead. This the Greeks themſelves had before dererrainied 
to propoſe : But it being more honourable to his Country, 
the Poet makes the Trojan Herald prevent any Propoſition 
that could be made by the Greek. Thus they are requeſted 
to do what they themſelves were about to requeſt, and have 
the Honour to comply with a Propoſal which they themſelves 
would otherwiſe have taken as a Favour. Eaſtathms. 


jm . 
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VIS 455. Each ar his Poſt in Arms.) We have here 
the manner of the Trojans taking their Repaſt : Not pro- 
OY , miſcuoully, 
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miſcuouſly,” but each at his Poſt, Homer was ſenſible that 
military Men ought not to remit their Guard, even while 
they refreſh themſelves, but in every Action difplay the Sol- 
dier. Euſtathius. | 


XLV. 

VEerss 460. The Speech of Idæus.] The Propoſition of re- 
ſtoring ' the Treaſures, and not Helen, is ſent as from Paris 
only; in which his Father ſeems to permit him to treat by 
himſelf as a Sovereign Prince, and the ſole Author of the War. 
But the Herald ſeems to exceed his Commiſſion in what he 
tells the Greeks. Paris only offer'd to reſtore the Treaſures 
he took from Greece, not including thoſe he brought from 
Han and other Coaſts, where he touch'd in his Voyage: 
But Idæus here proffers all that he brought to Troy. He adds, | 
as from himſelf, a Wiſh that Paris had periſh'd in that Voyage. | 
Some ancient Expoſitors ſuppoſe thoſe Words to be ſpoken a- 
fide, or in a low Voice, as it is uſual in Dramatic Poetry. 1 
But without that Salvo, a generous Love for the Welfare of 
his Country might tranſport Idæus into ſome warm Expreſſions 
againſt the Author: of its Woes. He lays aſide the Herald to 
act the Patriot, and ſpeaks with a noble Indignation againſt 
Paris, that he may Influence the Grecian Captains to give a 

_ favourable Anſwer. - Euſtathius. 


XLVI. 


Vr RSE 474. The Greeks gave ear, but none the Silence 
broke.) This Silence of the Greeks might naturally proceed 
from their Opinion that however deſirous they were to put 
an end to this long War, Menelaus would never conſent to 
relinquiſh Helen, * the thing inſiſted upon by Paris. 
Euſtathius accounts for it in another manner, and it is from 
him M. Dacier has taken her Remark. The Princes (ſays 
he) were ſilent, becauſe it was the Part of Agamemnon to de- 
termine in Matters of this Nature; and AMamemnon is ſilent, 
being willing to hear the Inclinations of the Princes. By 
this means he avoided the Imputation of expoſing the Greeks 

| N OOO . 
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to Dangers for his Advantage and Glory ; fince he only gives 


the Anſwer which is put into his Mouth by the Princes, with 
the general Applauſe of the Army. | 


XLVII. 


VIRSE 476. Oh take not, Greeks! &c.] There is a pecu- 
liar Decorum in making Dzomed the Author of this Advice, 
to reje& even Helen herſelf if ſhe were offer'd ; this had not 
agreed with an amorous Husband like Menelaus, nor with a 
cunning Politician like Ulyſſes, nor with a wiſe old Man like 


| Neftor. But it is proper to Diomed, not only as a young fearleſs 


Warrior, but as he is in particular an Enemy to the Intereſts of 
Le enus. | 


XLVIII. 


Vsrst Fo7. And layd along the Cars.] Theſe probably 
were not Chariots, but Carriages; for Homer makes Neſtor 


ſay in V. 332. that this was to be done with Mules and Oxen, 


which were not commonly join'd to Chariots, and the word 
ruzadoope) there, may be apply'd to any Vehicle that runs on 
Wheels. Auata ſignifies indifferently Plauſtrum or Currus; 
and our Eugliſb word Car implies either. But if they did uſe 
Chariots in bearing their Dead, it is at leaſt evident, that 
thoſe Chariots were drawn by Mules and Oxen at Funeral So- 


lemnities. Homer's uſing the word 4uatz and not do, 
confirms this Opinion. 


XLIX. 


| Versy 520. Then, to ſecure the 2 &c.] Homer has 
been accus'd of an Offence againſt Probability, in cauſing this 


Fortification to be made ſo late as in the laſt Year of the War. 


Mad. Dacier anſwers. to this Obje&ion, that the Greeks had 
no Occaſion for it till the Departure of Achilles: He alone 
was a greater Defence to them; and Homer had told the Rea- 
der in a preceding Book, that the Trojans never durſt venture 
out of the Walls of 77% while Achilles fought : Theſe In- 


trenchments 
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trenchments therefore ſerve to raiſe the Glory of his principal 
Hero, ſince they become neceſſary as ſoon as he withdraws 


* 


his Aid. She might have added, that Achilles himſelf ſays 
all this, and makes Homer's Apology in the ninth Book, V. 
349. The ſame Author, ſpeaking of this Fortification, ſeems 
to doubt whether the Uſe of intrenching Camps was known 
in the Trojan War, and is rather inclined to think Homer 
borrowed it from what was practiſed in his own Time. But 
I believe if we conſider the Caution with which he has been 
obſerved, in ſome Inſtances already given, to .preſerye the 
Manners of the Age he writes of, in Contradiſtinction to 
what was praiſed in his own; we may reaſonably conclude 
the Art of Fortification was in uſe even ſo long before him; 
and in the Degree of Perfection that he here deſcribes it. If 
it was not, and if Homer was fond of deſcribing an Improve- 
ment in this Art made in his own Days, nothing could be 
better contrived than his feigning Meſtor to be the Author of 


that he might carry his Projects farther than the reſt of his 
Contemporaries. We have here a Fortification as perfect as any 
in the modern Times. A ſtrong Wall is thrown up, Towers 
are built upon it from Space to Space, Gates are made to iſ- 
ſue out at, and a Ditch ſunk, deep, wide and long: to all 
which Paliſades are added to compleat it. 


1 


VISIT 526. Meanwhile the Godb.] The Fiction of this 
Wall raiſed by the Greeks, has given no little Advantage to 
Homer's Poem; in furniſhing him with an Opportunity of 
changing the Scene, and in a great degree the Subject and 
Accidents of his Battels; ſo that the following Deſcriptions 
of War are totally different from all the foregoing. He takes 
care at the firſt mention of it to fix in us a great Idea of this 
Work, by making the Gods immediately concern' d. about it. 
We ſee Neptune jealous leſt the Glory of his own Work, the 
Walls of Troy, ſhould be effaced by it; and Jupiter comfor- 


ting him with a Prophecy that it ſhall be totally deſtroy'd in 
« ſhort time: Hopper dis ſenſible that a; this vis 4 Building 
F 1 5 


it, whoſe Wiſdom and Experience in War render'd it probable 
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OBSERVATIONS On. 


of his Imagination only, and not founded (like many other 
of his Deſcriptions) upon ſome Antiquities or Traditions of 
the Country, ſo Poſterity might convict him of a. Falſity 
when no Remains of any ſuch Wall ſhould be ſeen on the 
Coaſt. Therefore (as Ariſtotle obſerves) he has found this 
way to elude the Cenſure of an improbable Fiction: The 
Word of Jove was fulfilled, the Hands of the Gods, the 
Force of the Rivers, and the Waves of the Sea demoliſh'd it. 
In the twelfth Book he digreſſes from the Subject of his Po- 
em to deſcribe the Execution of this Prophecy. The Verſes 
there are very noble, and have given the Hint to Milton for 
thoſe in which he accounts, after the ſame Poetical manner, 


for the Vaniſhing of the Terreſtrial Paradiſe. 


===——== AMI Fountains of the Deep 

Broke 55 » ſhall heave the Ocean to uſurp 

Beyond all bounds, till Inundation riſe 

Above the higheſt Hills : Then ſhall this Mount 

Of Paradiſe by Might of Waves be mov'd - 

Du of us place, E by the horned Flood, 

With all its Verdure ſpoiF'd, and Trees adrift, 

Down the great Rever to the opening Gulf, 

And there take root an Iſland ſalt and bare, 

The Haun of Seals and Orcs, and Sea-mews clang. 


LI. 


VERSE 560. And now the Fleet, &c.] The Verſes from 
hence to the end of the Book afford us the Knowledge of 
ſome Points of Hiſtory and Antiquity. As that Jaſon had a 
Son by Hypſipyle, who ſucceeded his Mother in the Kingdom 
of Lemnos. That the Iſle of Lemnos was anciently famous 
for its Wines, and drove a Traffick in them ; and that coin- 
ed Money was not in uſe in the Time of the Trojan War, 
but the Trade of Countries carry'd on by Exchange in groſs, 
Braſs, Oxen, Slaves, &c. I muſt not forget the particular 
Term uſed here for Slave, av&no%», which is literally the 
ſame with our modern word Footman. 


Lt, 


the SEVENTH Book. 


LII. 


7 VtRrsE 572. But Jove averſe, &c.] The Signs by whack 


Jupiter here ſhews his Wrath againſt the Grecians, are a Pre- 
lude to thoſe more open Declarations, of his Anger which fol- 
low in the next Book, and prepare the Mind of the Reader 
for that Machine, which might otherwiſe ſeem too bold 


and violent. 
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The ARGUMENT. 
| The ſecond Battel, and the Diſtreſs of the Greets. 


UelrER aſſembles a Council of the Deities, and threatens 
them with the Pains of Tartarus if they 21 ther {ide : 
Minerva only obtains of tym that he may #11 Tube = 

by her Counſels. The Armies join Batie!; Jupiter on Mount 

Ida werghs in his Balances the Fates of both, and affrights the 

Greeks with his T hunders and Lightnings. Neſtor alone con- 

tinues in the Field in great Danger; (Piomed reheves him; 
whoſe Exploits, and thoſe of Hector, are excellently deſcribed. 

Juno endeavours to animate Neptune to the Aſſiſtance of the 

Greeks, hut in vam. The Ads of Teucer, who is at length 


wounded by Hector and carryd off. Juno and Minerva pre- 


pare to aid the Grecians, but are reſtrained by Iris, ſent from 
Jupiter. 7 he Night e, end 10 the Batiel. Heior keeps 
the Field (the Greeks being driven to their Forttfication before 


the Ships) and gives Orders to keep the Watch all Night in the 


Camp, to prevent the Enemy from Aeon and eſcaping 
by 


light. They kindle Fires through all the Field, and paſs' 


the Night under Arms. 

The Time of ſeven and twenty Days is employed from the 
Opening of the Poem to the End of this Book. The Scene here 
8 of the Celeſtial Machines) lies in the Field toward the 


ea Shore. 
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= 5 UR ORA now, fair Daughter of the Dawn; . 4. 
ES Sprinkled with roſy Light the dewy Lawn. = 
When Jode conven'd the Senate of the Skies, 1 


Q 
: 


= 


Where igh Olympus” cloudy. Tops ariſe. T1 | 
he Sire of Gods his awful Silence broke; «5 1 
The Heay'hs attentive: trembled as he ſpoke. 


Hlear our Decree, and rev'rence what ye hear; 
The fix'd which not all Heay'n'can move; 


> Thou Fate! fulfill it; and ye Pow'rs! approve. 10 | 


SY 3 l fas he - X v4 
© What God but enters yon' forbidden Field, .. 


ho yields Aſſiſtance, or but wills to yield; 
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ze heave the Gods, the Ocean, and the Land, 
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Back to the Skies with Shame he ſhall be driv'n, 
Gaſh'd with diſhoneſt Wounds, the Scorn of Heav'n: 
1; Or far, oh far from ſteep Olympus thrown, 
Low in the dark, Tartarean Gulf ſhall groan, 
With barning Chains fix d to the Brazen Floors, 
And lock'd by Hell's inexorable Doors j 
As deep beneath th” Infernal Centre hurl'd, 
20 As from that Centre to th. Æthereal World. 
Let him who tempts me, dread thoſe dire Abodes; 
And know, th Almighty is the God of Gods. 
League all your Forces then, ye Pow'rs above, , 
Join all, and try th Omnipotence of Jove': 2 
Let down our golden everlaſting Chain, . 
Whoſe ſtrong Embrace holds Heav'n, and 2 and 
Main: SEC Int 21 „ 
Strive al, of mortal and immortal Birth, 
To drag, by this, the Thund'rer down to Earth : 
Ye ſtrive in vain ! If I but ſtretch this Hand, 


1 tix the Chain to great Olympur Height, 
And the vaſt World hangs trembling in my Sight ! 


'For 
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For ſuch I reign, unbounded and above; N 
And ſuch are Men, and Gods, compar'd to Jobe, 
Th Almighty ſpoke, nor durſt the Pow'rs reply, 35 
A rev'rend Horror filenc'd all the'Sky ; 1% 
Trembling they ſtood: before their Sov'reign's Look: 
At length his Beſt-beloy'd, the Pow'r of M] iſdom, ſpoke. 
Oh Firſt and Greateſt ! God by Gods ador d! 
We own'thy' Might, our Father and our Lord! 4- 
But ah! permit to pity human State; 
If not to help, at leaſt lament their Fate. 
From Fields forbidden we fubmiſs refrain, 
With Arms unaiding mourn our Argzves ſlain; 
Yet grant my Counſels {till their Breaſts may move, 45 
Or all muſt periſh in the Wrath of Fove. | 
The Cloud-compelling God her Suit | approv d, 
And ſmil'd ſuperior on his Beſt-belov'd. 
Then call'd his Courſers, and his Chariot took ; 
The ſtedfaſt Firmament beneath them ſhook : . 50 
| Rapt by th'Mthereal Steeds the Chariot rolFd ; 
Braſs were their Hoofs, their curling Manes of Gold. 
Of Heav'ns undroſſy Gold the God's Array 
Refulgent, flaſh'd intolerable Day. 


High 
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he Tumult 'thickens,, and the Skies reſound. 


.# : af 


55 And now with Shouts the ſhocking! 


To Lances, Lances, Shields to Shields 


. 
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Hoſt againſt Hoſt with ſhadowy Legions drew, 
The ſounding Darts in Iron Tempeſts flew, 
Victors and Vanquiſh'd join promiſcuous Cries, 
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Triumphant Shouts and dying Groans ariſe ; 8 
With ſtreaming Blood the ſlipp'ry Fields are dy'd, 
And ſlaughter d Heroes ſwell the dreadful Tide. 
Long as the Morning Beams encreaſing bright, 

O'er Heay'ns clear Azure ſpread the ſacred Light; 
Commutual Death the Fate of War confounds, 8; 
Each adverſe Battel goar'd with equal Wounds, 
But when the Sun the Height of Heav'n aſcends ; 
The Sire of Gods his golden Scales ſuf] pends, 
With equal Hand: In theſe explor'd the Fate 

Of Greece and Troy, and pois'd the mighty Weight. 90 
Preſs'd with its Load the Grecian Balance lies 

Low ſunk on Earth, the Trojan ſtrikes the Skies. 
Then Jove ſrom Ida's Top his Horrors ſpreads ; 
The Clouds burſt dreadful o'er the Grecian Heads; 
Thick Light' nings flaſh; the mutt'ring Thunder rolls; os 
Their Strength he withers, and unmans their Souls. 
Before his Wrath the trembling Hoſt retire; 

The God in Terrors, and the Skies on fire. 

0 Rrr Nor 
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Nor great Idumeneus that Sight could bear, 
100 Nor each ſtern Ajax, Thunderbolts of War: 
Nor He, the King of Men, th Alarm ſuſtain d; 
Neftor alone amidſt the Storm remained. 
Unwilling he remain d, for Pari“ Dart 
Had pierc d his Courſer in a mortal Part; 
105 Fix'd in the Forehead where the ſpringing Mane 
Curl'd o'er the Brow, it ſtung him to the Brain; 
Mad with his Anguiſh, he begins to rear, 
Paw with his Hoofs aloft, and laſh the Air. 
Scarce had his Falchion cut the Reins, and freed 
110 Th” incumber d Chariot from the dying Steed, 
When dreadful Hector, thund'ring thro” the * 
Pour'd to the Tumult on his whirling Car. 
That Day had ftretch'd beneath his nnitehles Hand 
The hoary Monarch of the Pylian Band, 
x15 But Diomed beheld ; from forth the n 
He ruſh'd, and on Ulyſſes calbd aloud. 
Whither, oh whither does Ulyſſes run? 
Oh Flight unworthy great Laerte Son! 
Mix'd with the Vulgar ſhall thy Fate be found, 
1:0 Pier d in the Back, a vile, diſhoneſt Wound? 


Oh 
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Oh turn and fave from Hedtor's direful ghd 

The Glory of the Greeks, the Pylian Sage. 

His fruitleſs Words are loſt unheard in Air; 

Ulyſſes ſeeks the Ships, and ſhelters there, | 
But bold Tiydides to the Reſcue ges nz 
A ſingle Warrior midſt a Hoſt of Foes; - | 


Before the Courſers with a ſudden Spring 

He leap d, and anxious thus beſpoke the King, 
Great Perils, Father! wait th' unequal Figbt; 
Theſe younger Champions will oppreſs thy Might, 130 
N * ns no more with ancient Vigour Slow, 


Then haſte, aſcend my Ts and — the . 
Obſerve the Steeds of Trot, renown'd in War, 
Practis d alike to turn, to ſtop, to chace, 55 
To dare the F 1ght, or urge the rapid Race ; 

Theſe late obey'd Aeneas guiding Rein; ; 5 

Leave thou thy Chariot to our faithful Train: | 
With theſe again you Trojans will we go, 


Fierce as 1 is, evn He may Learn to be. 
The thirſty Fury of my flying Spear n 
Thus 
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Thus ſaid the Chief; and Neftor, skill d in War, 
Approves his Counſel, and aſcends the ar: 

145 The Steeds he left, their truſty Servants hold; 
Eurymedon and Sthenelus the bold. 

| The rev'rend Charioteer direQs the Courſe, 

And ſtrains his aged Arm to laſh the Horſe. 

Hector they face; unknowing how to fear, 

150 Fierce he drove on; ; Tydides whirl'd his Spear. 43 

The Spear with erring Haſte miſtook its way, 


But plung'd i in Entopeus Boſom lay. | 
His opening Hand i in Death forſakes the Rein; 
The Steeds fly back: He falls, and ſpurns the Plain. 
iss Great Heftor ſorrows for his Servant kill, 
Yet unreveng'd permits to preſs the F ield ; 
Till to ſupply his Place and rule the Car, 
Roſe Archeptolemus, the fierce in War. | 
And now had Death and Horror cover d all; 
160 Like tim'rous Flocks the Trojans i in their Wal! 
Inclos d had bled: but Jove with awful Sound 
Rolb'd the big Thunder oer the vaſt Profou nd: 
Full in Tydider Face the Light ning flew; 
The Ground before him flam'd with Sulphur blew ; 
| The 
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The quiw ring Stceds fell proſtrate at the Sight; 
And Nefter's trembling Hand confeſs' d his Fright, 
He drop'd the Reins; and ſhook with ſacred Dread, 
Thus, turning, warn'd th intrepid Diomed. 
O Chief! too dating in thy Friend's Defence; 
Retire advis'd, and urge the Chariot hence. 
This Day, averſe, the Sov'reign of the Skies 
Aſſiſts great /Hefor, and our Palm denies... 
Some other Sun may ſee the happier Hour, 
When Greece ſhall conquer by his heav'nly Pow'r. 
Tis not in Man his fi d Decree to movei 1 
The Great will glory tn ſabuit to Je - 
O rev rend Prince! (Tydides thus replies) 

Thy Years are awful, and thy Words are wiſe. 
But ah! what Grief? ſhould haughty He#or hy : 
I fled Inglorious to the guarded Coaſt. 1580 
Before that dire Diſgrace ſhall blaſt my baue, of 
O'erwhelm me Earth! and hide a Warrjor's Shame, 
To hom Gerenian Neftar thus zeply'd,” | 
Gods! can you BAG fear the Pl + Pride? 
if T. 
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18; Hector may vaunt, but who ſhall heed the Boaſt>_ 
Not thoſe who felt thy Arm, the Dardan Hoſt, 5 
Nor Troy, yet bleeding in her Heroes loſt; 
Not ev'n a Phrygian Dame, who dreads the Sword 
That lay'd in Duſt her lov'd, lamented Lord. 
190 He ſaid; and haſty, o'er the gaſping Throng 
ä Drives the ſwift Steeds; the Chariot ſmoaks ng 
The Shouts of Trojans thicken in the Wind; 
The Storm of hiſſing Javelins/pours' behind. 
Then with a Voice that ſhakes the ' ſolid Skies, 
195 Pleas'd Heftor braves the Warrior as he flies 
Go, mighty Hero! grac'd above the reſt 
In Seats of Council and the ſumptuous'Feaſt : 
Now hope no more thoſe Honours from thy Train; 
Go, leſs than Woman in the Form of Man! 
200 To ſcale our Walls, to wrap our Tow'rs in F lam es 
To lead in Exile the fair Phrygian Dames, 
Thy once- proud Hopes, preſumptuous Prince! are fled; 
This Arm ſhall reach thy Heart, and ſtretch thee dead. 
No Fears diſſuade him, and now Hopes invite, 
os To ſtop his Courſers, and to ſtand the Fight; 
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Thrice 
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Thrice turn'd the Chief, and thrice, imperial Jove 
On Idas Summits: thunder'd from above. 2 
Great Hector heard; he ſaw the flaſhing Light, 
(The Sign of Conqueſt). and thus urg d the Fight. 
Hear ev'ry Trojan, Lycian, Dardan Band, 22 
All fam'd in War, and dreadful hand to hand. 
Be mindful of the Wreaths your Arms have won, 
Your great Forefathers Glories, and your own. 
Heard ye the Voice of Jove? Succeſs and Fame 
Await on Troy, on Greece eternal Shame. 225 
In vain they skulk behind their boaſted Wall, 
Weak Bulwarks! deſtin'd by this Arm to fall. 
High o'er their ſlighted Trench our Steeds ſhall bound, 
And paſs victorious Oer the levell'd Mound. 
Soon as before yon hollow Ships we ſtand, 20 
Fight each with Flames, and toſs the blazing Brand; 
Till their proud Navy wrapt in Smoak and Fires, 
All Greece, encompaſs d, in one Blaze expires. 
Furious he ſaid; then, bending o'er the Yoke, - 
Encourag'd his proud Steeds, while thus he ſpoke. 225 
Now Nanthus, Arbon, Lampus!{ urge the Chace, 
And thou, Podargus! prove thy gen rous Race: 
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Be fleet, be fearleſs, this important Day, 
And all your Maſters 'well-fpent Care repay. 
:30 For this, high fed in plenteous Stalls ye ſtand, 
Serv'd with pure Wheat, and by a Princeſs Hand; 
For this my Spouſe" of great Aetims Line 
So oft” has ſtcep'd the ſtrength'ning Grain in Wine. 
Now ſwift purſue, now thunder unconttoll'd ; 
235 Give me to ſeize rich Neſtor's Shield of Gold; 
From Tydens Shoulders ſtrip the coſtly Load, 
Vulcanian Arms, the Labour of a God. 
Theſe if we. gain, then Victory, ye Pow is! 
This Night, this glorious Night, the Fleet is ours. 
2% That heard, deep Anguiſh ſtung Saturnia's Soul; 
She ſhook her Throne that ſhook the ſtarry Pole: 
And thus to Neptune: Thou! whoſe Force can make 
The ſtedfaſt Earth from 7 — 7 
Sec ſt thou the Greeks by Fates unjuſt oppreſt, 
2% Nor ſwells thy Heart in that immortal 8 
Yet Aga, Helice, thy Pow'r ober, 
And Gifts unceaſing on thine Altars lay. 10010 
Would all the Deities of Greece combine, 
In vain the gloomy; Thund'rer might repine: 
4 Sole 
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Sole ſhould he ſit, with ſcarce. God! to F * 
And ſee his Trojans to the Shades n 
Such be the Scene from his Idæan Bow j 
Ungrateful Proſpect to' the ſullen PoWw˖ ! 
Neptune with Wrath rejects the raſh Deſign: 
What Rage, what Madneſs, furious Queen ! is thine 925, 
I war not with the Higheſt. All above 
Submit and tremble at the Hand of Fove. 
Now Godlike Hector, to whoſe matchleſs Might 
Jove gave the Glory of the deſtin'd Fight, 
Squadrons on Squadrons drives, and-fills the Fields 26 
With cloſe-rang'd Chariots and with thicken d Shields. 
Where the deep Trench in Length extended lay, 
Compacted Troops ſtand wedg d in firm Array, 
A dreadful Front! they ſhake the Bands, and threat 
With long deſtroying Flames, the hoſtile F _ 265 
The King of Men, by Juno's ſelf inſpir' d, 
Toil'd thro' the Tents, and all his Army fra, 
Swift as he mov'd he lifted in his Hand : 
His Purple Robe, bright Enſign of Command. 
High on the midmoſt Bark the King appear d; 2j 
There, from Ulyſes” Deck, his Voice was heard. 
2urf 1 „ BEL To 
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To. Ajax and | AchiBles reach d the Sound, 
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Whoſe diſtant Ships the guarded" Navy bound. 
Oh Argives! Shame of human Race; he cry d, 
275 (The hollow Veſſels to his Voice reply'd) U 
Where now are all our glorious Boaſts of yore, 
Our haſty Triumphs on the Lemmian Shore? 

Each fearleſs Hero dares an hundred Foes, - _ 
While the Feaſt laſts, and while the Goblet flows; 
280 But Who to meet one martial Man is found, 
When the Fight rages, and the Flames ſurround? 
Oh mighty Jure! oh Sire of the diſtreſs'd! 
Was ever King like me, like me oppreſod? 
With Pow'r immenſe,” with Juſtice arm'd in vain; 
2% My Glory raviſf' d, and my People ſlain! 
To thee my Vows were breath d from ev'ry Shore; 
What Altar ſmoak d not with our Victims Gore? 
With Fat of Bulls J fed the conſtant Flame, 
And ask d Deſtruction to the Tyejan Nam: 
290 Now, gracious God far humbler our Demand; - 
Give theſe at leaft to ſcape from Hethor's on 
And ſave the Reliques of the Grerian Land! ' 
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Thus 
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Thus pray'dtheKirig,andHeavins greatFathor heard | 


His Vows, in Bitterneſs of Soul preferf do! 


The Wrath appeas d, by happy Signs declares, 23 


And gives the People to their Monareh's 2 . 
His Eagle, ſacred Bird of Heav'n! he ſent, 
A Fawn his Talons truſs'd (divine Portent) 
High ofer the wond'ring Hoſts he ſoar'd Row — 
Who paid their Vows to Panomphaan Jem 
Then let the Prey before his Altar fallß 
| The Greeks beheld, and Tranſport ſeiz/d'on all? 
Encourag'd' by the Sign, the Troops revive, - | | 
And fierce on Troy with doubled Fury drive. | 
Tydides' firſt, of all the Greciay Dore, 
Os bdad/Didit-impellid his steg Hale 
Pierc'd the deep Ranks; their ſtrongeſt Battel tore: 
And dy d his Javelin red with Trojan Gore. 
Voung Agelans (Pbradmon was his Sire) 
With flying Courſers ſhyn'd his dreadful Ire: 
Strook thro the Back the Phrygian fell oppreſt: 
The Dart drove on, and iſſu'd at his Breaſt: 
Headlong he quits the Car; his Arms reſound; oF 
Is FRE rous Buckler thunders on the Ground. 
1891 Forth 
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315 Forth cuſh: a Tide of Grectt, the Paige rd; 0 
Th' Atridæ firſt, th. Ajaces next ſucccee ; 
Meriones, like Mars in Arms W ? 
And Godlike Idomen, now — ; 
Enemon's Son next iſſues to the Fre, 
20 And laſt young Teucer with his bended BoW. 
Secure behind the Telamonian Shield 
The skilful Archer wide ſurvey'd the F ield, 
With ev'ry Shaft ſome [hoſtile Victim ſlew; / 
Then cloſe beneath the-ſev*afold Orb withdrew. 
325 The conſcious Infant ſo, when Fear alarms, 
Retires for Safety to the Mother's Arms. PL 2 
Thus Ajax guards his Brother in the F ”"_ 
Moves as he moves, and turns the ſhining Shicld. 
Who firſt by Teucer 8 mortal Arrows Welt 1 
330 Orfalochus ; then fell — bb 
The Godlike Lycupbon next prefi'd- the ne. 
8 With Cbrumius, Detir, Opheleftes ſlain: 
Bold Hamopion breathleſs funk to Ground; 
The bloody Pile great Melanippus — 4 
335 Heaps fell on Heaps, ſad Trophies of his Art, 2 
A Trojan Ghoſt attending ev'ry Dart. 
A Great 
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Great Aprons widhs 5 with "RR Eye 

The Ra 1 gre v thidner- as his Arrows . 

Oh Touch for ever dear! (the Monarch n 10 

Thus, always thus, thy early Worth be try'd.' 343 

Thy brave Example ſhall retrieve our Hoſt, 

Thy Country's Saviour, and thy Father's Boaſt ! 

Sprung from an Alien's thy Sire to grace, 

The vig' rous Offspring of a ſtol'n Embrace, 

Proud of his Boy, he ond the gen rous Flame, 345 

And the brave Son repays his Cares with Fame. 

Now hear a Monarchs Vow: If Heavens high Power. rs 

Give me to raze Troy's long-defended Tow'rs ; 

Whatever Treaſures Greece, for me deſign, | | * 

The next rich Honorary Gift be thine: 335 

Some golden Tripod, or diſtinguiſh'd Car, 

With Courſers dreadful in the Ranks of War; 

Or ſome fair Captive whom thy Eyes approve 

Shall recompence the Warrior's Toils with Love: 

To this the Chief: With Praiſe the teſt inſpi * 355 

Nor urge a Soul already filld with fire. 

What Strength T have, be now in Battel try'd, 

Tl ev'ry Shaft 1 in- Phrygian Blood be dyd. 
gnolbro! Uu u Since 
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Since rallying; from our Wall we forc'd the F oe, 
360 Still aim'd at Hector have I bent my Bow; T 
Eight forky Arrows from this Hand have fl : 
And eight bold Heroes by their Points lie dead: 
But ſure ſome God denies me to deſtroy 
This Fury of the Field, this Dog of Trey. 

He ſaid, and twang'd the String. The Weapon flies 
At Hedor's Breaſt, and ſings along the Skies: 
 Hemiſs'd the Mark; but pierc'd Gorgythio's Heart, 
And drench'd'in Royal Blood the thirſty Dart. 
(Fair Cyftianira, Nymph of Form Divine, 
370 This Offspring added to King Priam's Line) 
As full blown Poppies overcharg'd with Rain 
| Decline the Head, and drooping kiſs the Plain; 
So {inks the Youth : his beauteous Head, depreſs'd 
Beneath his Helmet, drops upon his Breaſt. 
375 Another Shaft the raging Archer drew ; 
That other Shaft with erring Fury flew, 
(From Hector Phæbur turn d the flying Wound) 

Vet fell not dry, or guiltleſs to the Ground: 

Thy Breaſt, brave Archeptolemus ! it tore, 
1 ay * its Feathers in no vulgar Gore. 
1% Headlong 
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Headlong he falls; ; | his: ſudden Fall alarms 
The Steeds that ſtartle at his ſounding . | 
Hector with Grief his Charioteer beheld, "i 

And ey'd him breathleſs on the va 4 Field. : 


Then bids Cebriones direct the Rein, ee 385 


Quits his bright Car, and iſſues on the bin 1 
Dreadful he ſhouts: from Earth a Stone he took, 
And ruſh'd on Teucer with the lifted Rock 

The Youth already ſtrain'd the forceful Yew; Y 

The Shaft already to his Shoulder drew; "Ma 
The Feather in his Hand, juſt wing'd e 
Touch'd where the Neck and hollow Cheſt unite: 
There, where the Juncture knits the Channel Bone, 
The furious Chief diſcharg'd the craggy Stone. 
The Tendon burſt beneath the pondrous Blow, 35 
And his numb'd Hand diſmiſs'd his uſeleſs Bow. 


Fe fell: But Ajax his broad Shield diſplay d, 


And ſcreen'd his Brother with the mighty Shade ; 
Till great Alaftor, and Meciſtbeut, bore = 
The batter'd Archer groaning to the Shore. 400 
Troy yet found Grace before th' Olympian Sire, 
Hearm'd their Hands, and fill'd their Breaſts with Fire. 
1 The 
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The Greeks, repulꝭ d, xetfeat behind cheir * f1 
Or in the Trench on Heaps confus dly fall. 
455 Firſt of the Foe great Hector march'd. — * 
With Terror cloath'd, and more than mortal * 
As the bold Hound that gives the Lion chace, 
With beating Boſom, and with eager Pace, 
Hangs on his Haunch, or faſtens on his Heels, 
410 Guards as he turns, and circles as he wheels: 
Thus oft” the Greciaus turn d, but ſtill they flew ; 
Thus following. Heer ſtill the hindmoſt flew. 
When flying they had paſ$'d-the Trench profound, 
415 Before the Ships a deſp'rate Stand they made, 
And fir d the Troops, and calłd the Gods to aid. 
F ierce on his rattling Chariot Hector came; 
His Eyes like Gorgoi ſhot a ſanguin Flame 
That wither'd' all their Hoſt : Like Mars he ſtood, 
:o Dire as the Monſter, dreadful as the Gd! 
Their ſtrong Diſtreſs the Wife of Jove ſurvey d; 
Ihen penſive thus, to War's triumphant Maid. 
Oh Daughter of that God, whoſe Arm can wield 


Thi avenging Bolt, and ſhake the fable Shield ! 
[20 1 
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Now, 10 U NIS f Her ul Deſpair, T ay 
Shall wretched Greece! no more confeſbvour Care, 
Condemn'd to ſuffer the full Force of Fate, 
And drain the Dregs bf Heav'ns relentleſs Hates 
Gods! ſhall one raging Hand thus level All? 
What Numbers fell! what Numbers yet ſhall fall! 4:0 
What Pow'r Divitie hall Hertor's Wrath aſſwages 
Still wells tlie Slaughter, and ſtill grows tlie Rage! 
Ss ſpoke ch imperial Regent of the Skies, 

To whom the GoddeB wich the AzZurt Eyes 
Long ſince had Heffor ftain d theſe Fields with _ 435 
Stretch'd by Ming Argive von his native Shore! 9 
But He above, the Site of Heav'n withiſtands, 
Mocks our Attempts, and Nights our juſt Deminds | 

The ſtubborn God, inflexible and hard; 

Forgets my Service and deſerv'd Reward: 440 
Sav'd I, for this, his Fav'rite Son diſtreſsd, van 
By ſtern Euryſtheus with long Labours 2 2 

He begg'd, with Tears he begg d, in deep Diſmay; 

I ſhot from Heav'n, and gave his Arm the _— 

Oh had my Wiſtom known this dire Event; 


When to grim Pluto's gloomy Gates he went ; 
L Xxx The 
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4 © The Triple-Dag had: never felt hs/Chain 8 Were” 
Nor:$yw. been croſ#d,;nor. Hell; explar'd.in vain.” 
Averſe w hne of all he Heav n Gods;,...._1.::c 
450 At Trtir Suit the partial T hund rer 8 DHA 
To grace ber gloomy, fierce, reſenting Son, 
My Hopes are fruſtrate, and my Greeks, undone; / 
Some future Day, perhaps he may be may d 
To call his blue-ey d Maid his Beſt· beloy d. line 
, Haſte, launch thy Chariot; thro! yor' Ranks to ride; 
My ſelf will. arm, and thunder a t thy 1. de. fu ol 
Then Goddeſs! ſay, {hall; Heferglory then, 
(That Terror: of the Greeks, chat Man, of Men), 
When Fund's: ſelf, and Pallat ſhall PR H A 
- 460 All dreadful in the crimſon Walks, of War? 


What mighty Trejan then, on vonder Shore, 1 1 
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Expiring; pale, and terrible no. more, 
Shall feaſt the Fowh, and glu the Dogs ah Gare? 
She ceas d. and. Juno rein d her Steedy with Care; 
45; Heay'ns awful Empreſs, Satury's other Heir) 
Pallas, meanwhile, her Various Veil uobound, 
With Flow'ts adorn * with Art immortal crown 4; 
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The radiant Robe her ſarred Fingers Wove, In 5 UM WE” 
Floats,jnx rich, Waves, and ſprxads the Court of Jotr 
Hen Father g Arms ber mighty: Limbs e, T1 476 
His. Guiraſs blazes|op ther ample Breaſt. 120 1151 1 
The ryig'rous, Pow r the | trembling! Car aſcenda 

Shook. by her Arm, the maſſy Javelin bends;! | 
Huge, pond'rous, {trong! that when her Fury burn, 
Proud Tyrants humbles; ant hole Hoſts o'erturns] 4 

Saturnia lends. t the Laſh; the Courſers fl; "l 
Smooth glides the Chariot thro” the liquid 3 A N 
Heay'n-Gates {pontanequs open-to the Pow'rs, | 
Heav'ns golden Gates, kept by the winged Hours, 

Commiſſion d in alternate Watch to ſtand, 

The Sun's bright Portals and the Skies command ; 

Cloſe, or unfold; th: Eternal Gates of Day ; 

Bar Heay'o with, Clouds, or toll thoſe Clouds away. 

The ſounding Hinges ting, the Clouds divide; 

PronedowntheStcepof Heay” n their Courſe they guide. a 485 | 

But ove. incens'd from Las Top ſurvey'd, 

And thus enjoin'd: the many-colour'd Maid. 

Thaumantia! mount the Winds, and ſtop their Car; 

Againſt the Higheſt who ſhall wage the Was ? 

* If 


480 


ol * yet . 600 vain: Sit. oc 1 
Thus have I ſpoke, and what 1 fpake 18 Fats 
Their Courſers cruſhd beneath the Wheels ſhall Ale, 


Their Car in Fragments ſcatterd Fer ace iN 
My Lightning theſt Rebellious ſhalf cohf bund, 
+95 And hurl them flaming, headlong to the Ground, 
Condemn'd for ten revolving Years to weep aul 
The Wounds iiprefviby biting Tide awe," 
So ſhall Minerva learn to ſear dür Tre Ws 
Nor dare to combate er's aft Natüteb Se: 
500 For Juno, headſtrong and impefious MIL)" ?; 
She claims ſome Title to tranſpreſb br Will. 
Swift as the Wind; the varicu&-coloard" Mad 
From Ida's Top her golden Wings to 1 ol 
To great Olynipus ſhining Gates' ſhe flies, any 
ze There meets the Chariot ruſhing down the Skies, : 
Reſtrains their Progreſs from the bri ght Abodes, 11 


And ſpeaks the Mandate of the Sire of Gods. 


What Frenzy, Goddefles ! what Rage can mode 
Celeſtial Minds to tempt the Wrath of e Ea: 
510 Deſiſt, obedient to his high Command; 
This is his Word; and know his Word ſhall ſtand.” 
His 
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His Light ning your Rebelliogh th ISnfbund, 


And hurl ye headlong, flaming o the Ground: 

Your Horſes cruſh'd beneath the Wheels ſhall lie | 

Your Car in F ragments ſcatter'd o'er the Sky; 575 

Your ſelves condern'd ten rol ling Years to. weep 

The Woundb im preſs 'd by burning Thunder deep. 

So ſhall Minerva learn to fear his Ire, 

Nor dare to combate her's and Nature's Sire. 

For Juno, headſtrong and imperious ſtill, F 

She claims ſome Title to tranſgreſs his Will: 

But Thee what deſp'rate Inſolence has driv'n, 

To lift thy Lance againſt the Sire of Heavn? 
Then mounting on the Pinions of the Wind, 


She flew : and Juno thus her Rage reſi gn'd. 525 
O Daughter of that God, whoſe Arm can wield "\ 
Th avenging Bolt, and ſhake the dreadful Shield 
No more let Beings of ſuperior Birth - 
Contend with Fove for this low Race of Earth: 
Triumphant now, now miſerably ſlan, 330 
They breathe or -periſh, as the Fates ordain. 
But Jove's high Counſels full Effect ſhall find, 
And ever conſtant, ever rule Mankind. 
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She ſpoke, and backward turn'd herSteeds of Light, 
535 Adorn'd with Manes of Gold, and Heav'nly bright. 
The Hears unloos'd them, panting as they ſtood, - 
And. heap' 'd: their Mangers with. Ambrofial Food. 
There ty d, they reſt, in high Celeſtial Stalls ; 
The Chariot propt againſt the Cryſtal Walls 
549 The penſive Goddeſſes, abaſli d, controul'd, 
Mix with the Gods, and fill their Seats of Gold. 
And now the Thund'rer meditates his Flight 
From Idas Summits to th' Olympian Height. | 
Swifter than Thought the Wheels inſtinctive fly, 


* 


as Flame thro" the Vaſt of Air, and reach the Sky. 


'T was Neptune's Charge his Courſers to unbrace, 
And fix the Car on its immortal Baſe W f 7 

There ſtood the Chariot beaming forth its Rays, 
Till with a ſnowy. Veil he ſcreen'd the Blane. 
550 He, whoſe alhconſcious Eyes the World behold, 
Th' Eternal Thunderer, fate thron'd in Gold. 
High Heav'n; the Footſtool of his Feet he makes, 
And wide beneath him, all Ohmpus ſhakes. T 
Trembling afar th' offending Pow'rs appear d. 
555 Confus d and ſilent, for his Frown they fear d. 
42 | He 
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He ſaw their Soul, and thus his Word imparts. 
Pallas and Juno] ſay, why heave your Hearts? 
Soon was your Battel o'er : Proud Troy retir'd 
Before your Face, and in your Wrath expir'd. 
But know, whoe er Almighty Pow'r withſtand | 
Unmatch'd-our Force, unconquer'd is our Hand: 
Who ſhall the Sov'reign of the Skies controul? 
Not all the Gods that crown the ſtarry Pole. 
Your Hearts ſhall tremble, if our Arms we take, 
And each immortal Nerve with Horror ſhake. 
For thus I ſpeak, and what I ſpeak ſhall ſtand ; 
What Pow'r ſoc'er proyokes our lifted: Hand, 
On this our, Hill no more ſhall hold his Place, 
Cut off, and exil'd from th' Kithereal Race. 

Juno and Pallar grieving hear the Doom, 
But feaſt their Souls on {lion's Woes to come. 
"Tho? ſecret Anger ſwell'd Minerva's Breaſt, 
The prudent Goddeſs yet her Wrath repreſt, 
But Juno, impotent of Rage, replies. 7 
What haſt thou ſaid, Oh Tyrant of the Skies 
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375 


Strength and Omnipotence inveſt thy Throne; 
Tis thine to puniſh ; ours to grieve alone. 


if For 
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For Greece we > grieve, abandon'd by tier Fate 
To drink the Dregs of chy unmeaſurd Hate: L 
50 From Fields forbidden we ſubmiſs refrain, 5 
With Arms unaiding ſee our Argives lain; © 
Let grant our Counſels ſtill their Breaſts may moves cl 
| Leſt all ſhould periſh in the Rage of Fove.” 
The Goddeſs thus: and thus the God jeplics 
;85 Who ſwells the Clouds, and blackens all the Skies. | 
The Morning Sun, awak'd by loud cron ph 
Shall ſee th Almighty Thunderer 1 in Arms. ; 
What Heaps of Argives then ſhall load the Plain, 
Theſe radiaht Eyes ſhall view, and view in 4 
90 Nor ſhall great Hector ceaſe the Rag ge of Figh 
The Navy-flaming, and thy Greeks : Holy * fo 
En till the Day, when certain Fates ie 
That ſtern Hchilles (his Patriclus ſlain) 0 u | 
Shall riſe in Vengeance, and lay waſte the Plain. " 
55 For ſuch is Fate, not can'ſt thou turn its Courſe” | | 
With all thy Rage, with all thy Rebel Force, _ 
Fly, if thou wilt, to Farth's remoteſt Bound, 
Where on her utmoſt Yay the Seas r. reſbund/; 
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| Theſe to Scamander's: Bank apart he led, 


_ Fix'd to the Wood with circling Rings 


Where curs'd Tipetns ant Saturn divell,, = 


Th' aſſembled Chiefs, deſcending, on the Ground, 


* 
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Faſt by the Brink, within the Steams of Hell! 608 | 
No Sun e'er gilds the gloomy Horrors there, | 
No chearful Gales refreſh the lazy Air 
There arm once more the bold Titanian Band.; 
And arm in vain: For what I will, ſhall ſtand. 
Now deep in Ocean ſunk the Lamp of Light, 5c; 
And drew behind the cloudy Veil of Night: 
The conqu' ring Trojans mourn his Beams decay d 
The Greeks rejoicing bleſs the friendly Shade. 

The Victors keep the Field; and Hector calls 
A martial Council near the Navy-Walls: 61 | 


Where thinly. ſcatter'd lay the Heaps of Dead. 


Attend: his Order, and their Prince ſurround: - 
A maſſy Spear he bore of mighty Strength,  - «i; 
Of full ten Cubits was the Lance's Length ; _ 
The Point was Steel, refulgent to behold; oo. 
of Gold: 
The noble Hector on this Lance reclin d, 
And d bending: forward, thus reveal'd his Mind. 

Z 2 2 * 
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6:0 And ſtrength ning Bread and gen rous Wine be brought. 


De Ih Book:VUIL 
Ye valiant Trojans; with Attention hear! 
' Ye Dardan Bands, and gen rous Aids give car! 
This Day, we hop di would wrap in conq ring Flame 
Greece with her Ships and cron our Toils with Fame: 
6:5 But Darkneſs now, to ſave the Cowards, falls, 
And guards them trembling in their wooden Walls. 
Obey the Night, and uſe her peateful Hours 
Our Steeds to forage, and refreſh bur POw'rs. 


Wide ver the Field, high-blazing to the S, 

Let num rous Fires ti abſent 8un fupply'; +1 

The flaming Piles wach plenteus Fuel A 

Till, the bright Morn her purple Aae 10 

5;; Leſt in the Silence and the Shades of Night, 
Greece on her ſable Ships attempt ber Flight. 
Not untholeſted kt the Wretches gas 
Their lofty Decks, und ſafely Heave the Main, W236) 
Some hoſtile Wound let ery Dart beſtow, | 


. Some Uſting Totem ef che 'Phrypian Fo-, 


Wounds, that leng hithice may ack their Spouſes wn, 
And with thr Cidre from = TYHjan War. 
: 4 * * Now 
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Now thro” the Circuit of our Dian Wall, 
Let facred Heralds ſound the ſolemn Call; 
To bid the Sires with hoary Honours crown'd, 645 
And beardlefs Youths, the Battlements ſurround. 
Firm be the Guard, while diſtant lit our Pow'rs, 
And let the Matrons hang with Lights the Tow'rs: 
Leſt under Covert of the Midnight Shade, 
9 inſidious Foe the naked Town invade. 650 
Suffice, to Night, theſe Orders to obey 
A nobler Charge ſhall rore the dawning Day. 
The Gods I truſt, ſhall give to Fleddor's Hand, 
From theſe deteſted Focs to fire the Land, 15 
1— plow'd; with Fates averſe, the W 220 pet's 
or Trojan Vulturs' 4a predeſtin d Prey.) 
& common Safety muſt be no the Care; 
But ſoon as Morning paints: the Fields of Air, 
Sheath'd in bright Arms It ery T op engage, 
And che fir d Fleet behold: the Battel rage. 650. 
Then, then ſhall Hefor and Tydides. prove, 
Whoſe Fates are heavieſt in the Scale of Jour. 


To Motwow's Light (oh haſta the glorious Morn 0 
Shall 'e his _ * n Triumph born, 


" A 


With 
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665 With this keen Javelin ſhall his Breaſt be my 
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And proſtrate Heroes bleed around their Lord. 
Certain as this, oh might my Days endure, 
From Age inglorious and black Death ſecure; 
So might my Life and Glory know no bound, 


670 Like Pallas worſhip'd, like the Sun renown'd ; ' - 


675 Each from the Yoke the ſmoaking Steeds I 


As the next Dawn, the laſt they ſhall enjoy, 

Shall cruſh' the Greeks, and end the Woes of Troy. 
The Leader ſpoke. From all his Hoſts around 

Shouts of Applauſe along the Shores reſound. 


And fix d their Headſtalls to his Chariot-ſide. 
Fat Sheep and Oxen from the Town are led, 
With gen'rous Wine, and all- ſuſtaining Bread. 
Full Hecatombs lay burning on the Shore; 


60 The Winds to Heav'n' the curling Vapours -bore; 


Ungrateful Off ring to th' immortal Pow'rs, - 

Whoſe Wrath hung heavy o'er the Trojan Tow'rs; 
Nor Priam, nor his Sons obtain d their Grace; 
Proud Troy they hated, and her guilty Race. 


685 The Troops exulting ſate in order round, 


And beaming Fires illumin'd' all the Ground- 
rr * 
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As when the Moon, refulgent Lamp of Night 
O'er Heav'ns clear Azure ſheds her ſacred Light, 
When not a Breath diſturbs the deep Serene ; 
And not a Cloud o'ercaſts the ſolemn Scene; 690 
Around her Throne the vivid Planets roll, 
And Stars unnumber'd gild the glowing Pole, 
Ofer the dark Trees a yellower Verdure ſhed, 

And tip with Silver ev'ry Mountain's Head; 
Then ſhine the Vales, the Rocks in Proſpect riſe, 595 
A Flood of Glory burſts from all the Skies : 

The conſcious Swains, re joicing in the Sight, 

Eye the blue Vault, and bleſs the uſeful Light. 

So many Flames before proud [lion blaze, 

And lighten glimm ring Xanthus with their Rays, 700 

The long Reflections of the diſtant Fires | 
Gleam on the Walls, and tremble on the Spires. 

A thouſand Piles the dusky Horrors gild, 

And ſhoot a ſhady Luſtre o'er the Field. 

Full fifty Guards each flaming Pile attend, 705 

Whoſe umber'd Arms, by fits, thick Flaſhes ſend. 

Loud neigh the Courſers o'er their Heaps of Corn, 


And ardent Warriors wait the riſing Morn. 
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O ME R, like moſt '& the: Greeks, is thought to 
have travell'd into Ægypt, and brought from the 


manner of conveying: it in Fables and Hiero- 
glyphicks. This is neceſſary to be: confider'd by thoſe 
who would thoroughly penetrate into the Beauty and De- 


ſign of many Parts of this Author. For whoever reflects 


that this was the Mode of Learning in thoſe Times, will 
make no doubt but there are ſeveral Myſteries both 
of Natural and Moral Philoſophy involv'd in his Ficti- 


ons, which otherwiſe in the literal Meaning appear too tri- 


vial or irrational; and it is but juſt, when theſe are not plain 
or immediately intelligible, to imagine that ſomething of this 
kind may be hid under. them. Nevertheleſs, as Homer tra- 
velbd not with a direct View of writing Philoſophy or Theo- 
logy, ſo he might often uſe theſe Hieroglyphical Fables and 
Traditions as Embelliſhments of his Poetry only, vithout 
taking the Pains to —_ their myſtical Meaning to his Rea- 
ders, and perhaps without diving very deeply into it himſelf. 


II. 


VERSE 25. Let down our golden everlaſting Chain.) The 
various Opinions of the Ancients concerning this Paſſage are 
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Prieſts there not only their Learning, but their 
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OBSERVATIONS on 


collected by Euftathius. Jupiter ſays, If he holds this Chain 


of Gold, the Force-of all the Gods ir unable to drm hm\down, 

but that he can draw up them, the Seas, and the Earth, — 

cauſe the ah Unwerſe to * r e Some think that 
ent ol in che $&- : 

W Eben not .. Rays 2 oa 1 07 

thro it, his Beams would not cole drink up ad W l the 

Ocean in Vapours, but alſo exhale the Moiſture from the 


Veins of the Earth, which is the Cement that holds it toge- 


ther; by which means the whole Creation would pegome un- 
active, and all its Powers be ſuſpended. 

Others affirm, that by this golden Chain may be meant 
the Days of the World's Duration, 4utexs dives, which are 
as it were painted by the Luſtre of the Sun, and follow one 
another in a ſucceſhve Chain till they arrive at their final Pe- 
riod ii: While! 7apuer or the Zzher (which the Ancients 1 
the Soul of all Things) ſtill remains unchanged. 
Alaso in his T heæteru ſays that by this golden Chai is 
meant the Sun, whoſe Rags enliven all Nature and cement 
_ Parts of the Univerſe.” 

The Hoiclt will have it that” by Je 2. i» implied: Deſti- 
ny, which over-rules every lng: * N et above the 
Earth. I ont ai Qi, 

Others (delighted with chi own Conceits) imagine that 
Homer intended to repreſent the Excellence of Monarchy ; 
that the Sceptre ought to be ſway'd by one Hand, and that 
all the Wheels of Goverument ſhould be put in Motion by 
one Perſon. | 

But 1 fancy a much better Interpretation may be found for 
this, if we allow (as there is great Reaſon to believe) that 
the Egyptians underſtood the true Syſtem of the World, and 
that Pythagoras firſt learn'd it from them. They held that 
the Planets were kept in their Orbits by Gravitation upon the 
Sun, which was therefore called Jouis carcer ; and ſometimes 
by the Sun (as Macrobius informs us) is meant Jupiter him- 
ſelf: We ſee too that the moſt prevailing Opinion of Anti- 
quity fixes it to the Sun; ſo that I think it will be no ſtrained 
Interpretation to ſay, chat by the Inability of the Gods to 
253 Hegner out of his n with this Catena, may be un- 


derſtood 


the E16G6uTr BOOK. 


derſtood the ſuperior attractive Force of the Sun, whereby 

ke continues un moved, and draws all the reſt of the Planets 

toward him. . 1863 ; J I 5 #9 $13 4 | \ 4 
boy) i 1 Grüt 118 0 3! 
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VIE ISE 16. Low in the dark Tartarean Gulf, &c.] This 
Opinion of Tartarus, the Place of Torture for the Impious 
after Death, might alſo be taken from the Agyptians: for it 
ſeems, not improbable, as ſome Writers have obſerved; that 
ſome. Tradition might then be ſpread in the Eaſtern Parts of 
the World, of the Fall of the Angels, the Puniſhment of the 


Damned, and other ſacred Truths which were afterwards more 


fully explain'd and taught by the Prophets and Apoſtles. 
Theſe Homer ſeems to allude to in this and other Paſſages ; 
as where Fulcan is ſaid to be precipitated from Heaven in the 
fitſt Book, where Jupiter threatetis Mars with Tartarus in the 
fifth, and where the Dæmon of Diſcord is caſt out of Heaven 
in the nineteenth. Virgil has tranſlated à patt of theſe Lines 
into the fixth Æneid. Ns DIVER an CR bs 
MN dne ne s 21 I |? 3 hp (13375 
vino TD ito dT 273 Tartarus 1pſe * J D 
Bis patet in praceps tamum, tenditque fab umbras, 
Quamur ad æibercum eh ſuſpectus Ohmpum. 
And Milton in his firſt Book, 
As far removd from God and Light of Heatn, 
As from the Centre thrice to th utmoſt Pole. 

It may not be unpleaſing juſt to obſerve the Gradation in 
theſe three great Poets, as if they had vied with each other, 
in extending this Idea of the Depth of Hell. Homer ſays 
as far, Virgil twice as far, Milton thrice, 
I 47 09925 RPA fe 
| Vers 35. TV Almighty ſpoke. Homer in this whole Paſ: 
ſage plainly ſhews his Belief of one ſupreme, omnipotent 

| | | | God, 
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OBSERVATIONS on 


God, whom he introduces with a Majeſty and Superiority 


worthy the great Ruler of the Univerſe.” Accordingly 


Juſtin Martyr cites it as a Proof of our Author's attri w_ 
the Power and Government of all things to one Firſt God, 


| whoſe Divinity is ſo far ſuperior to all other Deities, that if 


compared to him they may be rank'd among Mortals. Aa- 
mon. ad Gentes. Upon this Account, and with the Antho- 
rity: of that learned Father, I have ventur'd to apply to Ju- 


piter in this Place ſuch Appellatives as are ſuitable to the ſu- 


preme Deity : a Practice I would be cautions of uſing in ma- 


ny others where the Notions and Deſcriptions of our Author 


muſt be own'd to be unworthy of the Divinity. 


0 


| Vexs8. 39. O firſt and greateſt / &c.] Homer is not only 
to be admir'd for keeping up the Characters of his Heroes, 
but for adapting his Speeches to the Characters of his Gods. 
Had Juno here given the Reply, ſhe would have begun with 
ſome Mark of Reſentment, but Pallas is all Submiſſion; Ju- 
no would probably have contradicted him, but Pallas only 
begs leave to be ſorry for thoſe whom. ſhe. muſt not aſſiſt; 
Juno would have ſpoken with the Prerogative of a Wife, but 


Pallas makes her Addreſs with the Obſequiouſneſs of a pru- 
dent Daughter. Euſtatbius. wall 3 A 


VI. 


VIS E 70. For on this dreadful Day T he Fate of Fathers, 
Moves, and Infants lay.) It may be neceſſary to explain why 
the Trojans thought themſelves obliged to fight in order to 
defend their Wives and Children. One would think they 


might have kept within their Walls, the Grecians made no 


Attempt to batter them, neither were they inveſted ; and 
the Country was open on all ſides except towards the Sea, to 
give them Provifions. The moſt natural thought is, that 
they and their Auxiliaries being very numerous, could not ſub- 
ſiſt but from a large Country about them; and perhaps not 


4 withont 
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without the Sea, and the River S, wher e the Gr eeks encamp'd g 


- 


That in time the Greeks would have ſurrounded them, and 


block d up every Avenue to their Town: That they thought 
themſelves obliged to defend the Country with all the 1 
bitants of it; and that indeed at firſt this was rather a War 
between two Nations, and became not properly a Siege till 
„ 1-7 or ede i ie bo, 1 of | 


VII. ' 
VtRrsE 71. The Cates unfolding, &c.] Thers is a wonder- 


ful Sublimity in theſe Lines; one ſees in the Deſcription the 
Gates of a warlike City thrown open, and an Army pouring 


forth; and one hears the Trampling of Men and Horſes 


ruſhing to the Battel. | 

Theſe Verſes are, as Euſtatbius obſerves, only a Repetition 
of a former Paſſage, which ſhews that the Poet was particu- 
larly pleas'd with them, and that he was not. aſhamed of a 
Repetition when he could not expreſs the ſame Image more 
happily than he had already done. $4 

VIII. 

Verss 84. The ſacred Light.| Homer deſcribing the Ad- 
vance of the Day from Morning till Noon, calls it ie, or 
ſacred, ſays Euſtathius, who gives this Reaſon for it, becauſe 
that Part of the Day was allotted to Sacrifice and religious 
Worſhip. : Wwe af 


| IX. 

'Verss 88. The Hire of Gods his golden Scales ſuſpends: 
This Figure repreſenting God as * the Deſtinies of 
Men in ſis Balances, was firſt made u 
the Book of Job, which is acknowledg'd to be one of the moſt 
ancient of all the Scriptures, he prays to be werghed in an 
even Balance, that God may know his Integrity. Daniel de- 
clares from God to Belſhazzar, thou art weigbed in the Ba- 
lances; and found light. And Proverbs, Ch. 16. V. 11. A juſt 

* Ce cc Weight 


e of in holy Writ. In 


ce 


2 


35. 
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Meig ht and Balance are the Lord's. Our Author has it again 


in 52 twenty ſecond Iliad, and it appear 'd fo beautiful to ſuc- 


ceeding Poets, that Afehylus (as we are told by Plutarch de 
aud. Poetis)- writ a whole Tragedy upon this 1 | 


. Whick he called” Pfychoſtaſia, or the weighmg of Souls. 


this he introduced T heris and Aurora ſtanding on either 96 


of Jupiter's Scales, and praying each for her Son while the 
Heroes fought. | 


Kal von q yeuoru tale e di, 
Ey d' Arbei 880 xe rmeyleg bad reo, 


A Dot ff lava d 192 % "Exlogos 22 Tuag. 
It nab been copied by V well © in the laſt HEneid. 
Jupner pie duas equato examine n 


Fuſtinet, & fata imponit droerſa duorum : 
Den dumner labor, & quo vergat pondere laben. 


I cannot agree with Madam Dacier that theſe Verſes are in- 
ferior to Homers; but Macrobius obſerves with ſome Colour, 


that the Ly 28 of them is not ſo juſt as in our Author ; 


for Virgil had made Juno oy before, that Turnus would cer- 
rainly periſh. 


Nunc — imparibus video concurrere  Fatis, 
Parcarumque diss & vis inimica Propenquar. 


So that there was leſs reaſon for wei hing his Fate with that 
of AEneas after that Declaration. 5 caliger trifles miſerably 
when he ſays Juno might have learn'd this from the Fates, 
tho' Jupiter did not know it, before he conſulted them by 


| weighing the Scales. But Macrobiuv's Excuſe in behalf of ir- 
Ell is 1 better worth regard: I ſhall tranſcribe it entire, 


as it is perhaps the fineſt Period in all that Author. Haec & 
he ignoſcenda Virglio, qui fludii circa Homerum nimierate 
excedit modum. I revera non poterat non in a minor 
videri, qui per omnem potſim ſuum hoc uno eft precipue uſus 
Archeryps. Acriter enim in Homerum ocules z Fs 4 mu- 
aretur 


laretur ejus non modo magnitudinem ſed & ſimplicitatem, & 
preſentiam orationis, & tacitam majeſtatem. Hinc diverſarum 
inter Heroas ſuos perſonarum varia magnificatio, hinc Deorum 
amerpoſitio, hinc auroritas fabaloſa, hinc affectuum naturalium 
expre//zo, hine monumentorum perſecutto, hinc parabolarum ex- 
aggeratio, hinc torrentis orationts ſonitus, hmc rerum ſingula- 
rum cum [plendore faſtigium. Sat. I. 5. c. 12. 

As to the Aſcent or Deſcent of the Scales, Euftathins ex- 


plains it in this manner. The Deſcent of the Scale toward 


Earth ſignifies Unhappineſs and Death, the Earth being the 
Place of Misfortune and Mortality; the Mounting of it ſig- 
nifies Proſperity and Life, the ſuperior Regions being the Seats 
of Felicity and Immortality. | 923 75 

Milion has admirably improved upon this fine Fiction, and 
with an Alteration agreeable to a Chriſtian Poet. He feigns 
that the Almighty weighed Satan in ſuch Scales, but judici- 
ouſly makes this difference, that the Mounting of his Scale 


denoted ill Succeſs ; whereas the ſame Circumſtance in Homer 


points the Victory. His Reaſon was, becauſe Satan was im- . 


mortal, and therefore the ſinking of his Scale could not ſig- 


nify Death, but the mounting of it did his Lighineſi, con- 


formable to the Expreſſion we juſt now cited from Daniel. 


Th Eternal to prevent ſuch horrid Fray 

Hung forth in Heavn his golden Scales, yet ſeen 
Between Aſtræa and the Scorpion Sign 

Nbherein all things created firſt he weigh'd, 

T he pendulous round Earth, with balancd Air, 

In counterpoiſe ; now ponders all Events, 

Bartels and Realms In theſe he put two Weights, 

T he Sequel each of Parting and of Fight ; 

T he latter quick up-flew, and kickd the Beam. 


I believe upon the whole this may with Juſtice be preferr'd 
both to Homers and Virgils, on account of the beautiful Al- 
luſion to the Sign of Libra in the Heavens, and that noble 
Imagination of the Maker's weighing the whole World at the 
Creation, and all the Events of it ſince; fo correſpondent at 
once to Philoſophy, and to the Style of the Scriptures. 
X. 
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of the Greeks being ſuppos d, Jupiters Preſence was abſo- 
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VX ISE 93. Then Jove from Ida's Top,” &c.] This Diftreſs 


lutely neceſſary to bring them into it: for the infetior Gods 
that were friendly to Greece were rather more in Number and 
ſuperior in Force to thoſe that favour'd Troy; and the Poet 
had ſhew'd before, when both Armies were left to themſelves, 
that the Greeks could overcome the Trojans ; beſides it would 
have been an indelible Reflection upon his Countrymen to 
have been vanquiſh'd by a ſmaller Number. Therefore no- 
thing leſs than the immediate Interpoſition of Jupiter was re- 
quiſite, which ſhews the wonderful Addreſs of the Poet in his 
Machinery. Virgil makes Turnus ſay in the laſt Æneid. 


Dis me terrem & Jupiter hoſtis. 
And indeed this Defeat of the Greeks ſeems more to their 
Glory than all their Victories,” fince even Jupiter's Omnipo- 
tence could with difficulty effect it. „ 


XI. 


VERSE 95. Thick Light nings flaſb.] This Notion of Ju- 
piter's declaring againſt the Greeks by Thunder and Lightning, 
is drawn (ſays Daczer) from Truth itſelf. Sam. 1. Ch. 7. 
And as Samuel was offering up the Burnt-offering, the Phili- 
ſtines drew near to Battel againſt Iſrael: But the Lord thun- 
der d wih a great T hunder on that Day upon the Philiſtines, 
and diſcamfited them, and they were ſimiiten before Iſrael. To 
which may be added that in the 187% Pfalm. The Lord 
thunder d in the Heavens, and the Higheſt gave his Voice; 
Hailſtones and Coals of Fire. Yea, be ſent out his Arrows 
and ſcatterd them; he ſhot out Lightnings and diſcomſited 
them. | ( BER Hue 
Upon occaſion of the various Succeſſes given by Jupiter, 
now to Grecians, now to Trojans, whom he ſuffers to periſh 


- 


interchangeably ; ſome have fancy'd this Suppoſition injurious 
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to the Nature of the Sovereign Being, as tepreſenting him 


variable or inconſtant in his Rewards and Puniſhments. It 


may be anſwer d, that as God makes uſe of ſome People to 
chaſtiſe others, and none are totally void of Crimes, he often 
decrees to puniſh thoſe very Perſons for leſſer Sins, whom he 
makes his Inſtruments to puniſh others for greater: ſo pur- 
ging them from their own Iniquities before they become wor- 
thy to be Chaſtiſers of other Men's. This is the Caſe of the 
Greeks here, whom Jupiter permits to ſuffer many ways, tho? 
he had deſtimd them to revenge the Rape of Helen upon 
Troy. There is a Hiſtory in the Bible juſt of this Nature. In 
the 20th Chapter of Judges, the //raehtes are commanded to 
make War againſt the Tribe of Benjamin, to puniſh a Rape 
on the Wife of a Levi committed in the City of Gibeab: 
When they have laid Siege to the Place, the Benjamites ſal- 
ly upon them with ſo much Vigour, that a great Number of 
ho Beſiegers are deſtroy d; they are altogüfrd at theſe De- 
feats, as having undertaken the Siege in Obedience to the 
Command of God: But they are ſtill order'd to perſiſt, till 
at length they burn the City, and almoſt extinguiſh the Race 
of Benjamin. There are many Inſtances in Scripture, where 
Heaven is repreſented to change its Decrees according to the 
Repentance or Relapſes of Men : Hezechzas is order'd to pre- 
pare for Death, and afterwards fifteen Y ears are added to his Life: 
It is foretold to Achab that he ſhall periſh miſerably, and then 
upon his Humiliation God defers the Puniſhment till the Reign 
of his Succeflor, Sc. | 

I muſt confeſs, that in comparing Paſſages of the ſacred 
Books with our Author one ought to uſe a great deal of Cau- 
tion and Reſpect. If there are ſome Places in Scripture that 
in Compliance to human Underſtanding repreſent the Deity 
as acting by Motives like thoſe of Men; there are infinitely 
more that ſhew him as he is, all Perfection, Juſtice, and Be- 
neficence ; whereas in Homer the general Tenor of the Po- 
em repreſents Jupiter as a Being ſubject to Paſſion, 'Inequa- 
lity, and Imperfection. I think M. Dacier has carry'd theſe 
Compariſons too far, and is too zealous to defend him upon 
every occaſion in the Points of Theology and Doctrine. 


D d d d XII. 


\ 
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XII. | 
VI As E 115. But Diomed beheld.) The whole following 
Story of Neftor and Diomed is admirably contriv'd to oy. 
the Character of the latter. He maintains his Intrepidity, 
and- ventures fingly to bring off the old Hero, notwithſtan- 
ding the general Conſternation. The Art of Homer will 4 
peat wonderful to any one who conſiders all the Circumſtan- 
ces of this Part, and by what degrees he reconciles this Flight 
of Diomed to that undaunted Character. The Thunderbolt 
falls juſt before him 3 that is not enough; Neſtor adviſes him 
to ſubmit to Heaven; this does not prevail, he cannot bear 
the Thoughts of Flight: Neftor drives back the Chariot with- 
out his Conſent ; he is again inclined to go on till Jupiter 
again declares againſt him. Theſe two Heroes are very art- 
2 


fully placed together, becauſe none but a Perſon of 
Authority and Wiſdom could have prevailed upon Diomed to 
retreat: A younger Warrior could not ſo welt in Honour have 
given him ſuch Counſel, and from no other would he have 
taken it. To cauſe Diumed to fly, required both the Connfel 
of Neſtor, and the Thundet of Jupiter. OO 


VII. 


VERSE 121. Oh turn and ſave, &c.] There is a Decotum 


in making Diomed call Ulyſſes to the Aſſiſtance of his Bro- 


Euſtaibius indeed is of Opinion that Homer meant not to caſt 
any Aſperſion on Ulyſſes, not would have given him fo many 


ſion. Diomed call'd Ulyſſes, but 


ther Sage; for who better knew the Importance of Neftor, 
than Uly//es ? But the Queſtion is, whether L did not 
drop Neſtor as one great Miniſter would do another, and fan- 
cy'd He ſhould be the wife Man when the other; was gone? 


noble Appellations, when, in the fame Breath he-refleted up- 
on his Courage. But perhaps the contraty Opinion may not 
be ill grounded if we obſerve the manner of Homer's Expreſs 
Mes was deaf, he dia nat 


hear ; and whereas the Poet ſays of the reſt, that they bad 
170 bbb Q not 


not the Hardineſi to ſtay, Ulyſſes'is not only ſaid. to fly, bat 

Tagji;sv, to make. violent Haſte towards the Navy, ' _ 
Ovid at leaſt underſtood it thus, for he puts an Objection 

in Aax's Mouth, Metam. x3. drawn from this Paſſage, which 


would have been improper had not Lyſſes made more ſpeed 
5 on the ſame occaſion retreated. as 


than he oug 


ht 3 ſince 


„ 


VSE 142. The thitfly Fury of my fying Spear.) Homer 

has Figures of that Boldneſs which it is impoſſible to pre- 
ſerve in another Language. The Words in the Original are 
| Adgu haut la, Hector ſhall ſee if my Spear is mad in my Hands, 
The Tranſlation pretends only to have taken ſome Shadow 
of this, in animating the Spear, giving it Fury, and ſtrength- 
ning the Figure ih the Epithet thirſty, 


4 


XV. 


VIIRSE 159. Aud now had Death, &c. Euſtathius obſerves 
how wonderfully Homer {till advances the Character of Diomed. 
when all the Leaders of Greece were retreated, the Poet fays 
that had not Jupiter interpoſed, Diomed alone had driven 


© 


Hand fave vanquiſh'd an Army. 
10 fi | | | ; XVI. Þ 


7 ſ 
I p 
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the whole Army of Troy to their Walls, and with his ſingle 


iy 


ER S1 164. The Ground before him flam d.] Hete is 4 
Battel deſerib'd with ſo much Fire, that the warmeſt Imagi- 
nation of an able Painter cannot add a Circumſtance to heigh- 
ten the Surprize or Horror of the Picture. Here is what they 

call the Fracas, or Hurry. and Tumult of the Action in the 
utmoſt Strength of Colouring, upon the Foreground; and 
the Repoſe or Solemniy at a (diſtance, with great Propriety 
and; Judgment. Firſt, in the Eloignement, we behold _=_ 
ter in golden Armour, ſurrounded with Glory, upon the Sus 
"JP | mit 
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mit of Mount Id his Chariot and Horſes by him, wrapt 


in dark Clouds. In the next Place below the Horizon, ap- 
pear the Clouds rolling and opening, thro which the Light- 
ning flaſhes in the Face of the Greeks, who are flying on all 
fides; Agamemnon and the reſt of the Commandets in the 
Rear, in Poſtures of Aſtoniſhment. Towards the middle of 
the Piece, we ſee Neftor in the utmoſt Diſtreſs, one of his 
Horſes having a deadly Wound in the Forehead with a Dart, 
which makes him rear and writhe, and diforder the reſt. 
Neſtor is cutting the Harneſs with his Sword, while Heclor 
advances driving full ſpeed. Diomed interpoſes, in an Action 
of the utmoſt Fierceneſs and Intrepidity : Theſe two Heroes 
make the principal Figures and Subject of the Picture. A 
burning Thunderbolt falls juſt before the Feet of Diomed's 
Horſes, from whence a horrid Flame of Sulphur ariſes. 

- This is only a Specimen of a ſingle Picture deſign'd by Ho- 
mer out of the many with which he has beautified the Iliad: 
And indeed every thing is ſo natural and ſo lively, that the 
Hiſtory-Painter would generally have no more to do but to 
delincate the Forms, and copy the Circumſtances juſt as he 
finds them deſcribed by this great Maſter. We cannot there- 
fore wonder at what has been ſo often ſaid of Homers furniſh- 
ing Ideas to the moſt famous Painters of Antiquity, 


XVII. 


Verss 194. The ſold Skes.] | Homer ſometimes calls the 
Heavens Brazen, Ovgavoy Toxyaaxov, and Jupiter's Palace, xaa- 


 xoBallts d. One might think from hence that the Notion of 


the Sohdiy of the Heavens, which is indeed very ancient, had 
been generally receiv d. The Scripture uſes Expreſſions a- 
greeable to it, A Heaven of Braſs, and the Firmament, 


XVI. 


Vtxst 214. Heard ye the Voice of Jove ?] It was a noble 
and effectual manner of encouraging the Troops, by telling 
them that God was ſurely on their ſide: This, it ſeems, has 
been an ancient Practice, as it has been uſed in modern Times 
by thoſe who never read Homer. ns Eh 


XIX. 
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XIX. A ben 5 
 Verss 226. Now Xanthüs, Ethon, &c,] There have 
been thoſe who blame this manner introduced by Homer and 
copied by Virgil, of making a Hero: addreſs his: Diſcourſe to 

his Horſes. Virgil has given human Sentiments to the Horſe 
of Pallas, and made him weep for the Death of his Maſter: 

In the tenth Æneid Meaemius ſpeaks to his Horſe if the 
ſame manner as Hector does here. Nay; hie makes Turnus 
utter a Speech to his Spear, and invoke it as a Divinity. All 
this is agreeable to the Art of Oratory, which makes it 4 
Precept to ſpeak to every thing, and make every thing ſpeak ; 
of which there are innumerable applauded Inſtances in the 
moſt. celebrated Orators. Nothing can be more ſpirited and 
affecting than this Enthuſiaſm of Hector, who, in the Tranſ- 
2 of his Joy at the Sight of Diomed flying before him, 

reaks out into this Apoſtrophe to his Horſes, as he is pur- 
ſuing. And indeed the Air of this whole Speech is agreeable 
to a Man drunk with the Hopes of Succeſs, and promiſing 
himſelf a Series of Conqueſts. He has in Imagination alrea- 
dy forced the Grecian Retrenchments, ſer the Fleet in Flames; 
and deſtroyed the whole Army. eee e 


XX. | 1 


Ves 231. For this my Spouſe.) There is. (ſays M. Da- | | 
cier) a ſecret Beauty in this Paſſage, which perhaps will on- | 1 
ly be perceivd by thoſe who are particularly vers d in Homer. . 
He deſcribes a Princeſs ſo tender in her Love to her Husband, 10 
that ſhe'takes care conſtantly to go and meet him at his Re- N 
turn from every Battel, and in he Joy of ſeeing him again, bt! 
runs to his Horſes; and gives them Bread and Wine as a Te- 10 
ſtimony of her Acknowledgment to them for bringing him | 
back. Notwithſtanding the Raillery that may be paſt upon ||| 
this Remark, I take a Lady to be the beſt Judge to what 1 
Actions a Woman may be carry'd by Fondneſs to her Husband. 
Homer does not expreſly mention Bread, but Wheat; and it 
the Commentators are not agreed whether ſhe gave them 
1 ad Eee e Wine 


e. 
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Wine to drink, or ſteep'd the Grain in it. Hobbes tranſlates 
it as I do. 26 5 88 

f Vexss 2 37. Vulcanian Arms, the Lalour of a God.] Theſe 
were the Arms that Dime had received from Glautus, and 
a Prize wotthy Ee, being {as we were-cold in che fh 
Book) entirely of Gold. I do not remember any other Place 
where the Shield of Meſtor is celebrated by Hamer. 


XXII. | 


| Var 245. Tet Kgæ, Helice. Theſe were two Cities of 
Greece in which Neptune was particularly honoured, and in 
each of which there was a Temple and Statue of him,” 


Vzxsz 262. Where the deep Trench.) That is to fay, the 
Space betwixt the Ditch' and the Wall was filled with the 
Men and Chariots of the Greeks. Hector not having yet paſt 
the Ditch. Euſtatbius. rA TF SH. B4Ya 


XXIV. 

VIS 269. His Purple Robe.) Agamemnon here addreſſes 
himſelf to the Eyes of the Army; his Voice might have been 
loſt in the Confuſion of a Retreat, but the Motion of this 
purple Robe could not fail of attracting the Regards of the 
Soldiers. His Speech alſo is very — he firſt endea- 
vours to ſhame them into Courage, and then begs of Jupiter 
to give that Courage Succeſs; at leaſt fo far as not to ſuffer 
the whole Army to be deſtroyed. Enftarhius. © 


N. 


VERSE * Higb on the miamoſt Bark, &c.) We learn 


from hence the Situation of the Ships of Uly/ſes, Achilles, and 
| | Ajax. 


the EIGHTH BOOK. 


Ajax. The two latter being the ſtrongeſt Heroes of the Al- 


my, were placed to defend either end of the Fleet as moſt 
obnoxious to the Incurſions or Surprizes of the Enemy; and 
Mies being the ableſt Head, was allotted the middle Place, 
as more ſafe and convenient for the Council, and that he 


might be the nearer if any Emergency required his Advice. 
Euſtathius, pm. e * 1 


+ \ « \, % 64 v4 4: 
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VERSE 293. Thus pray d the King, and Heav'ns great Fa- 
ther heard.] It is to be obſerv'd in general, that Homer hard- 
ly ever makes his Heroes ſucceed, unleſs they have firſt of- 
fer'd a Prayet to Heaven, Whether they engage in War, g0 
2 an Embaſſy, undertake a Voyage; in a word, whatever 

hey enterprize, they almoſt always ſupplicate ſome God; and 
whenever we find this omitted, we may expect ſome Adver- 
ſity to befall them in the Courſe of the Story, oh 


XXVIL 


VERSE 297. The Eagle, ſacred Bird!) Jupiter upon the 
Prayers of Agamemnon ſends an Omen to eneburage the Greeks, 
The Application of it is obvious: The Eagle fignified Hetlor, 
the Fawn denoted the Fear and Flight of the Greeks, aud be- 
ing drop'd at the Altar of Jupiter, ſhew'd that they would be 
faved by the Protection of that God. The word Have 
(ſays Euftathius) has a great Sighificaney in this Place. The 
Greeks having juſt received this happy Omen from Jupiter, 
were offering Oblations to him under the Title of the Farber 
of Oracles. There may alſo be a natural Reaſon fot this Ap- 
pellation, as Jupiter ſignified the Azher, which is the Vehi- 
cle of all Sounds. | | 

Virgil has a fine Imitation of this Paſſage, but divetſify'd 
with matry more Circumſtances, where he make Jnturna ſhew 
a Prodigy of the like Nature to eneotitage the Latim, An. tt. 


Namgque volans rubra fulous Jovis ales in ethra, 


Litoreas agitabat aves, turbamque ſonantem 
Agmints 
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Agminis aligeri : ſubito cum lapſus ad undas 
Cycnum excellentem pedibus rapit improbus uncis. 
Arrexere animos Ital: cunctæque volucres 1015 
Convertunt clamore fugam (minabile viſu) ;/ 
Aiberaque obſcurant pennis, hoſtemque per auras 

 Fatla nube premunt donec vi victus & iſoſ- 
Pondere defecit, prædamque ex unguibus ales 
Projecit fluvio, penituſque in nubila fugit. 


XXVII. 


Vĩ ns 305. Tydides fit.] Diomed, as we have before 
ſeen, was the laſt; that retreated from the Thunder of Jupi- 


ter; he is now the firſt that returns to the Battel. It is worth 


while to obſerve the Behaviour of the Hero upon this Occa- 
fion: He retreats with the utmoſt Reluctancy, and advances 
with the greateſt Ardour, he flies with greater Impatience to 
meet danger, than he could before to put himſelf in Safety. 


Euftathins. 
xXIx. 
Ver ” 320. Secure behind the T elamonian Shield. Euſta- 
thius obſerves that Teucer being an excellent Archer, and uſing 
only the Bow, could not wear any Arms which would incum- 


ber him, and render him leſs expedite in his Archery. Ho- 


mer to ſecure him from the Enemy, repreſents him as ſtand- 
ing behind Hjax's Shield, and ſhooting from thence. Thus 
the Poet gives us a new Circumſtance of a Battel, and tho? 
fax atchieves nothing himſelf, he maintains a Superiority 
over Teucer : Ajax may be ſaid to kill theſe Trojans with the 
Arrows of Teucer. 2 2211 e ag lee 

There is alſo a wonderful Tenderneſs in the Simile with 
which he illuſtrates the Retreat of Teucer behind the Shield 
of Ajax: Such tender Circumſtances ſoften the Horrors of a 


Battel, and diffuſe a Dawn of Serenity over the Soul of the 
Reader. | 7 | 


XXX. 


the EicnTn Book. 
| XXX. 


VIxISE 336. Great Agamemnon views.] Euftathius obſerves 
that Homer would here teach the Duty of a General in a Bat- 
tel. He muſt obſerve the Behaviour of his Soldiers: He muſt 
| honour the Hero, reproach the Coward, reduce the diſor- 
derly ; and for the Encouragement of the deſerving, he muſt 
promiſe Rewards, that Deſert in Arms may not only be paid 
, ad it a3 


XXII. 


Væ ISE 342. Sprung from an Aliew's Bed.) Mamemnon hete 
in the Height of his Commendations of Teucer, tells him of 
his ſpurious Birth: This (ſays Euſtathius) was reckon'd no 
Diſgrace among the Ancients; nothing being more common 


- - . . 


a Female Captive. \ 
XXXII. 


VIISI 363. This Dog of Troy.] This is litetal from the 
Greek, and I. have ventured it as no improper Expreſſion of 
the Rage of Teucer for having been ſo often diſappointed in 
his Aim, and of his Paſſion againſt that Enemy who had ſo 
long prevented all the Hopes of the Greczans. Milton was 
not ſcrupulous of imitating even theſe, which the modern 
Refiners call unmannerly Strokes of our Author (who knew 
to what Extreams human Paſſions might proceed, and was not 
aſhamed to copy them.) He has put this very Expreſſion iti- 
to the Mouth of God himſelf, who upon beholding the Ha- 
vock which Sin and Death made in the World, is moved in 
his Indignation to cry out, e 


Fee with what Heat theſe Dogs of Hell advance, 
Ff ff XXXIII. 
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XXXIII. 


Vers 365. He miſed be Mark.) Theſe Words, ſays Eu- 
Pathins, ate Orig bot the Reader might won 
der why fo $KAfdl an Afchet ſhould ſo often miſs his Mark 
and it was neceſſary that Trucer ſhould mifs HeH#or becaule 
Homer could not falſify the Hiſtory : This Difficulty. he re- 
moves by the Itirerventivh of Abi, who wafts the Arrow 
aſide from him: The Poet does not tell us that this was dont 
by the Hand of a God, till the Arrow of Teucer came ſo near 
Hector as to kill his Charioteer, which made ſome ſuch Con- 
trivance neceſſary. „„ 


XXXIV. 


| Vers: 370. A full-blown Poppies.] This Simile is yery 
beautiful, and exactly repreſents the manner of Cor gythion s 
Death: There is ſuch a Sweetneſs in the Compariſon, that 
it makes us pity the Youth's Fall, and almoſt kd his Wound, 
Virgil has apply d it to the Death of Euryalus.. x 


===-Ingque humeros cervix collapſa recumbi : 
Purpureus veluti cum fles ſucciſus aratro 
Langueſtit moriens ; laſſove papavera collo 
Demiſere caput, pluvia cum forte gravantur. 


This is finely improved by the Roman Author with the Par- 
ticulars of ſucciſus aratro, and laſſo rollo. But it may on the 
other hand be obſerv'd in the favour of Homer, that the Cir- 
cumſtance of the Head being oppreſſed and weigh'd down by 
the Helmet is ſo remarkably juſt, that it is a wonder Ving 
omitted it, and the rather becauſe he had particularly taken 
notice before that it was the Helmet of Earyalus which occa- 
ſionꝰd the Diſcovery and unfortunate Death of this young He- 
ro and his Friend. 7 ee e e, 94 

One may make a general Obſervation, that Homer in thoſe 
Compariſons that breath an Air of Tenderneſs, is very ex- 
act, and adapts them in every Point to the Subject which he 


18 


ihe EieuTtu Book 


is to illuſtrate : But in other Compariſons, where he is to in- 
ſpire the Soul with ſublime Sentiments, he gives a Looſe to 
his Fancy, and does not regard whether the Images exactly 
correſpond. I take the Reaſon of it to be this: In the firſt, 
che Copy truſt be like the Otiginal to cauſe it to affect us; 
| che Gla needs only to return the real Image to make it beau- 
tiful; Wheteas in the other, a Succeſſion of noble Ideas Will 
cauſe. the like Sentiments in the Soul, and tho the Glaſs 
ſhould enlarge the Image, it only ſtrikes us with ſach Thoughts 
as the Poet intended to raiſe, ſublime and great, 


XXV. 


Vinun 353. There, where the Jandhure bits the Chun 


Bone.) Hector ſtruck Teucer (it ſeems) juſt about the Articu- 
lation of the Arm, with the Shoulder ; which cut the Ten- 
don or wounded it ſo, that the Arm loſt its Force: This is 
a true Deſcription of the Effect of ſuch a Blow. 


XXXVI. 


VIS 466, Af the bol Hound that gives the Lion chace.] 
This Simile is the juſteſt imaginable ; and gives the moſt 
lively Picture of the manner in which the Greciaus fled, and 
Heco purſued them, ſtill ſlaughtering the hindmoſt. Gra- 
tius and Oppian have given us particular Deſcriptions of thoſe 
ſort of Dogs, of prodigious Strength and Size, which were 
employed ro hunt and tear down wild Beaſts. To one of 
theſe herce Animals he compares Hector, and one cannot but 
obſerve his Care not to diſgrace his Grecian Countrymen by 
an unworthy Compariſon : Tho? he is obliged to repreſent 
them flying, he makes them fly like Lions, and as they fly, 
turn frequently back upon their Purſuer ; fo that it is hard to 
fay if they, or he, be in the greater Danger. On the contra- 

, When any of the Grecian Heroes purſue the Trojans, it is 
He that is the Lion, and the Flyers are but Sheep or trem- 
bling Deer. | | 


XXXVII. 
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VSE 438. The flubborn God, flexible and hard.) It 
muſt be owned that this Speech of Minerva, againſt Jupiter, 
ſhocks the Allegory more than perhaps any in the * 
Unleſs the Deities may ſometimes be thought to mean no 
more than Beings that preſided over thoſe Parts of Nature, or 
thoſe Paſſions and Faculties of the Mind. Thus as Venus 
ſuggeſts unlawful as well as lawful Deſires, ſo Minerva may be 
deſcribed as the Goddeſs not only of Wiſdom but of Craft, 
that is, both of true and falſe Wiſdom. So the Moral of 
Minervad's ſpeaking raſhly of Jupiter may be, that the viſeſt 
of finite Beings is liable to Paſſion and Indiſcretion, as the 
Commentators have already obſerv . 


XxX xxVnI. 


VIISIE 460. What mighty Trojan then, on yonder Shore.) 
She means Hector, whoſe Death the Poet makes her foreſee 
in ſuch a lively manner as if the Image of the Hero lay bleed- 
ing before her. This Picture is noble, and agreeable to the 
Obſervation we formerly made of Homer's Method of Pro- 


phecy ing in the Spirit of Poetry. 2 
XXXIX. 


Verss 468. Floats in rich Waves.) The Greek word is 
x&]exevev, pours the Veil on the Pavement. I muſt juſt take 


Notice that here is a Repetition of the ſame beautiful Verſes 
which the Author had ale in the fifth Book. 


XL. 


VERSE 477. Smooth glides the Chariot, &c.] One would 
almoſt think Homer made his Gods and Goddeſſes deſcend 
from Olympus, only to mount again, and mount only to de- 
ſcend again, he is ſo remarkably delighted with the Deſcri- 
4 prtions 
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ptions of their Horſes, and their manner of 0 it. We have 


no leſs than three of theſe in the preſent Boo 
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152 VIE 8K 5 oo. For Juno headſtrong And imperlous fill, Fhe Y 
claims, &c.] Emnftathinis obſerves here; if a good Man does 


us a Wrong, we are juſtly angry at it, but if it proceeds from 


a bad one, it is no more than we expected, we are not at all 


ſurprized, and we bear it with Patience. 


There are many ſuch Paſſages as theſe in Homer which 
glance obliquely at the Fair Sex; and Jupiter is here forced 
to take upon himſelf. the ſevere Husband; to teach Juno the 
Duty of a Wife. l 


1 „ 
Vier 524. But thee what deſ#'rate Infolence.\) It is ob- 


ſervable that Homer generally makes his Meſſengers, divine 
as well as human, very punctual in delivering their Meſſages 
in the very Words of the Perſons who commifhon'd them. 
Iris however in the Cloſe of her Speech has ventur'd to go 
beyond her Inſtructions and all Rules of Decorum, by adding 
theſe Expreſſions of bitter Reproach to a Goddeſs of fuperior 
Rank. The Words of the Original, Kuen 4992, are too groſs 


to be literally tranſlated, ++ - 


XLIII. 


* Verst 524. Juno her Rage reſgu d.] Homer never in- 


tended to give us the Picture of a good Wife in the 1 3 
tion of Juno She obeys Jupner, but it is a foreed Obedi- 
ence: She ſubmits rather to the Governor than to the Hil 
band, and is more afraid of his Lightning than his Commands. 
Her Behaviour in this Place is very natural to a Perſon un- 
der a Diſappointment: She had ſet her Heart upon preferring 


the Greeks, but failing in that Point, ſhe aſſumes an Air of 


Indifference, and ſays, whether they live or die, ſhe is uncon- 


* 
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Vr ISE 530. They breathe or periſb as the Fates ordain. 
The Tranſlator has turn'd this Line in Compliance to an ol 
Qbſervation upon Hamer, which Macrabius has written, and 
ſeveral others have ſince fallen into: They ſay he was ſo 
a Fataliſt, as not ſo much as to name the word Fortune 
iti all his Works, but conſtantly Fate inſtead of it. This Re- 
mark ſeems curious enough, and indeed does agree with the 
general Tenor and Doctrine of this Poet; but unluckily it 
is not true, the Word which they have proſcribed being im- 
ply'd in the Original of this V. 430. "Os xs Tx7. 


XLV. 


VIRSI 545. And fix the Car on its immortal Baſe.) It is 
remark'd by Euſtathius that the word gu ſignifies not only 
Am, but Pedefials or Baſes, of Statues, &c. I think our 
Language will bear this literally, tho“ M. Dacier durſt not 
venture it in the Heuch. The Solemnity with which this 
Chariot of Jupiter is (et up, by the Hands of a God, and co- 
ver d with a fine Veil, makes it eaſy enough to imagine that 
this Diſtinction alſo might be ſhewn it. SY 


XLVI. 
VERSE 569. Juno and Pallas,] In the beginning of this 


Book Juno was ſilent, and Minerva reply'd : Here, ſays Eu- 


ftathins, Homer makes Juno reply with great Propriety 


to both their Characters. Minerva reſents the Uſage of 
Jupiter, but the Reverence ſhe bears to her Father, and 
her King, keeps her filent ; ſhe has not leſs Anger than J- 


no, but more Reaſon. Minerva there ſpoke with all the 


Submiſſion and Deference that was owing from a Child to a 


Father, or from a Subject to a King; but 7w is more free 


with her Husband, the is angry, and iets him knoy it by the 


frÞ word ſhe urters. 1 4514-2354 
Juno here repeats the ſame Words which had been ngd by 


Minerva 


_ 


the EIGHTRH Book 


Minerva to gx near the beginning of this Book. What 
is there utter d by Wiſdom herſelf, and approv'd by him, 
is here ſpoken by a Goddeſs who (as Homer tells us at this 
very time) imprudently manifeſted her Paſſion, and whom 
Jupiter anſwers with Anger, To deal fairly, I cannot de- 
fend this in my Author, any more than ſame other of his 
Repetitions ; as when gx in the fifteenth Iliad, V. 561. uſes 
the ſame Speech word for word to encourage the Greets, which 
Agamenanon had made in the fifth, V. 529. 1rhink it equall 

an Extreme, to vindicate all the Repetitions of Homer, — 
to excuſe none, However Huſlathiuſ very ingeniquſly excuſes 
this, by ſaying that the ſame Speeches —.— entirely dif- 
ferent by the different manner of introducing them. Mi- 
nerva addreſs'd herſelf to Jupiter with Words full of Reſpect, 
but Juno with Terms of Reſentment. This, ſays he, = 
the Effect of opening our Speeches with Art: It prejudices 
the Audience jn our favour, and makes us ſpeak ta Friends : 
whereas the Auditor naturally denies that Fayour, which the 
Orator does not ſeem ta ask; ſo that what he delivers, tho 
ir has equal Merit, labours under this Diſadvaptage, that his 
Judges ate his Enemies k 

XLVII - 

Vers 590. Nor ſhall great Hector ceaſe, &c.] Here, 
ſays Euftathins, the Poęt prepares the Reader for what is to 
ſugceed : he gives us the Qutlines of his Piece, which he js 
to fill up in the Progreſs of the Poem, This is ſo far from 


cloying the Reader's Appetite, that jt raiſes it, and makes 
him deſirous to {ce the Picture drawn in its full length. 


XLVII, 


VIESI 620. Ye valiant Trojans, &c.] Enftathins ohſeryes 
that Hellor here ſpeaks like a Soldier: He bears a Spear, not 
a Sceptre in his Hand; he harangues like a Warrior, but like 
a Victor; he ſeems to be too much pleaſed with himſelf, and 
in this Vein of Self-flattery, he promiſes a compleat Conquelt 
over the Greeks, 

XLIX. 


304. 
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VIxSE 647. And let the Matrons.] 1 have been more ob- 
ſervant of the Decorum in this Line than my Author himſelf. 
He calls the Women S, ati Epithet of ſcandalous Im- 

rt, upon which Porphyry and the Greek Scholiaſt have ſaid 
* too much. I know no Man that has yet had the Impu- 
dence to tranſlate that Remark, in regard of which it is Po- 
liteneſs to imitate the Barbarians, and ſay, Græcum eſt, non 
legitur. For my part, I leave it as a Motive to ſome very cu- 
rious Perſons of both Sexes to ſtudy the Greek Language. 


L. 


Vr xs 679. Full Hecatombs, &c.] The fix Lines that fol- 
low being a Tranſlation of four in the Original, are added 
from the Authority of Plato in Mr. Barnes his Edition: That 
Author cites them in his ſecond Alcibiades. There is no doubt 
of their being genuine, but the Queſtion is only whether they 
are rightly 42 here? I ſhall not pretend to decide upon a 
Point which will doubtleſs be the Speculation of future Criticks. 


LI. 


VIISE 687. A when the Moon, &c.] This Compariſon is 
inferior to none in Homer. It is the moſt beautiful Night- 
piece that can be found in Poetry. He preſents you with a 
Proſpect of the Heavens, the Seas, and the Earth: The Stars 
ſhine, the Air is ſerene, the World enlighten'd, and the Moon 
mounted in Glory. Euſtathius remarks that Sau does not 
ſignify the Moon at full, for then the Light of the Stars is 
diminiſh'd or loſt in the greater Brightneſs of the Moon. And 
others correct the word Oaisui, to Ode vijv, for Ode vnn, but 
this Criticiſm is forced, and I ſee no Neceſſity why the Moon 
may not be ſaid to be bright, tho? it is not in the full. A 
Poet is not obliged to ſpeak with the Exactneſs of Philoſophy, 
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but with the Liberty of Poetry. 


II. 


. 


the EIGHTH Book. 


1 20.8! 


VISO. A thouſand Piles.) Homer in his Catalogue 
of the Grecian Ships, tho he does not recount expreſly the 
Number of the Greets, has given ſome Hints from whence 
the Sum of their Army may be collected. But in the ſame 
Book where he gives an Account of the 7rojan Army, and 
relates the Names of the Leaders and Nations of the Auxili- 
aries, he ſays nothing by which we may infer the Number of 
the Army of the beſieged. To ſupply therefore that Omiſ- 
ſion, he has taken occaſion by this Piece of Poetical Arith- 
metick, to inform his Reader, that the Trajan Army amounted 
to fifty thouſand. That the Aſſiſtant Nations are to be inclu- 
ded herein, appears from what Dolon ſays in J. 10. that the 
Auxiliaries were encamped that Night with the Trojans. 

This Paſſage gives me occaſion to animadvert upon a 
Miſtake of a modern Writer, and another of my own. © The 
Abbe Teraſſon in a late Treatiſe againſt Homer, is under a 
grievous Error, in ſaying that all the Forces of 7roy and the 
Auxiliaries cannot be reaſonably ſuppos'd from Homer to be 
above ten, thouſand Men. He had entirely overlook'd this 
Place, which ſays there were a thouſand Fires, and fifty Men 
at each of them. See my Obſervation on the ſecond Book, 
where theſe Fires by a {lip of my Memory are called Funeral 
Piles : I ſhould be glad it were the greateſt Error I have com- 
mitted in theſe Notes. 


LIII. 


VI RSE 706. The Courſers ver their Heaps of Corn.) I durſt 
not take the fame Liberty with M. Dacier, who has omitted 
this Circumſtance, and does not mention the Horſes at all. 
In the following Line, the laſt of the Book, Homer has gi- 
ven to the Morning the Epithet fair-haired, or bright-throned, 
| £00govoy 45, I have already taken notice in the Preface of 
the Method of tranſlating the Epithets of Homer, and muſt 
add here, that it is often only the Uncertainty the Mo- 
derns lie under, of the true genuine Signification of an 


e's Hhhh ancient 
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ancient word, which cauſes the many various Conſtructions 
of it. So that it is probable the Author's own Words, at 
the time he uſed them, never meant half ſo many things as 
we tranſlate them into. Madam Dacier generally obſerves 
one Practice as to theſe throughout her Verſion: She ren- 
ders almoſt every ſuch Epithet in Greet by two or three in 
French, from a fear of loſing the leaſt part of its Signifi- 
cance. This perhaps may be excuſable in Proſe; tho? at beſt 
it makes the whole much more verboſe and tedions, and is 
rather like writing a Dictionary than rendring an Author: 
But in Verſe, every Reader knows ſuch a Redoubling of Epi- 
thets would not be tolerable. A Poet has therefore only to 
chuſe that, which moſt agrees with the Tenor and main In- 
tent of the particular Paſſage, or with the Genius of Poetry 
itſelf. . of 8 
It is plain that too ſcrupulous an Adherence' to many of 
theſe, gives the Tranſlation an exotic, pedantic, and whimſical 
Air, which it is not to be imagined the Original ever had. 
To call a Hero the great Artficer of Fight , the ſwift of 
Foot, or the Horſe-tamer, theſe give us Ideas of little Pecu- 
liarities, when in the Author's Time they were Epithets uſed 


only in general to ſignify Alacrity, Agility, and Vigor. A 


common Reader would imagine from theſe ſervile Verſions, 
that Diomed and Achilles were Foot-Racers, and Hector a 
Horſe-Courſer, rather than that any of them were Heroes. 
A Man ſhall be call'd a faithful Tranſlator for rendring T6- 


due dau in Enghſh, fwift-footed; but laugh'd at if he ſhould 


tranſlate our Eugliſb word dex rous into any other Language, 
right-handed. | | 


ERRATA' 
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ERRATA 


Rerace. | Pag. 4. line 18. for ſupply 2bis Charaters read ſupply his Characters. 
P Pag. 8. ly. 25. he ſelf-con m_ Valour, read /e/f-confiding. Pag. 28. line ſ- 


for praiſe the Superſtructure, raiſe the Super Pag. 25. ling 10 
for ih read with. 


Eſſay.] Pag. 15. line 34. for brings him, read brings i. Pag. 17. in the Refe- 


rences at bottom, for #ixazG- oiov axovouſy, read I xAiQr ofov deere. Pag. 36. in 
the Citation from Horace at the bottom, for Argue read Arguet. a 
Book 1.] Verſe 517. ſor The undaunted, read 2h undaunted. 
Obſervations on Book 17 5 Obſ. 55 line 10. 2 * of Centaurs fell out fifty five 
v 


> — Vears, read fi e or fifty fix Years. And the third line after, inſtead 
t was then f 


2 totally 3 

Book 2. 24-3 15 Ill ſuits a Chief, read Ill ts a Chief. V. 666. for mar- 
tial Armies, read marſbal Armies. 

Obſervations on Book 2. ] Obſ. 9. toward the end, for a thouſand funeral Piles, 
read a thouſand Fires, Obſ. 23. toward the end, for another Criticiſm upon 
290th Verſe of this Book, read another Criticiſm upon the 290th Verſe of the 
talogue. Obſ. 32. in the laſt lines, place the Stops thus; the Deſcription of her 
Hook z for Death and her Behaviour in it, can never be enough admired. 


whole Lie thus : 
of the Book, for juſt Applauſes, read loud 


Ap 
Obſervations on Book 3.] Obſ. 7. at the 2 for Nireus's Prophecy, read Ne- 


reus's Prophecy. 
Obſervations on Book 4. ] Obſ. 365 the laſt line but two, for Concluſian, read 
Confuſion. ' 


NOTE, Wherever there are References in the 8 to any particular 
Verſes cited from Homer, it is conſtantly to be underſtood of the Number of that 
Perſe in the Original, and not in | the Engliſh. 


y 5 5 by fixt £9). five, read It was then ſixty five or fixty fix. This 


1 for high Chariot, read proud Chariot. F. 444. read tha. 
udes the Death and diſappoints bis Foe v. the laſt but one 
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